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nv how easy it is to put letters 
together and form words, once vou 
have learned t le alphabet. Playing 
a musical instrument is not very much dif- 
ferent. Once you learn the notes, playing 
melodies on the mandolin, piano or violin 
is simply a matter of putting the notes to- 
gether correctly. 

The first note shown above is F. Whether 
you are singing from notes, playing the 

piano or banjo or any other 

musical instrument, that note 
in the first space is always F. 
The four notes indicated are F, 
A, C, E, easy to remember 
because they spell the word 
"face." Certain strings on the 
mandolin, certain keys on the 
piano, represent these same 
notes — and once you learn 
them, playing melodies on the 
instrument is largely a matter 
of following the notes. 

Anyone — can now learn to 
play a musical instrument at 
home, without a teacher. A 
new simplified method of teach- 
ing reduces all music to its 
simplest possible form. You 
can now master singing, piano- 
playing, or any musical instru- 
ment you wish right at home, 
quickly, easilv, without endless 
study and practice. 

Practice is essential, of course 
•—but it's fun the new way. 
You'll begin to plav melodies 
almost from the start. The 
"print-and-picture" method of 
self-teaching is fascinating; it's 
simply a matter of following 
one interesting step after an- 
other. You learn that the note 
in the first space is F, and that 
a certain key on the piano is F. Thereafter 
you will always be able fq read F and play 
it whenever you see it Just as you are able 
to recognize the letters that make a word, 
y<HV will be able to recognize and play the 
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"Since I've been taking your 
festoons I've made over J3W with 
my violin. Your lessons surely 
are One." -Molvin Freeland, Ma- 
copin, N. .1. 

"When I starteil with you I 
knew nothing about the Goraiet 
or music but how 1 can play almost 
any piece of music." Kidiaon 
Swan. Denmark. Col. Co.. Nova 
Scotia. 

"I want to extend the heartiest 
approval of your Piano Course. It 
has done more for me than years 
of other lessons." Moxie N. Lewis, 
till) Jefferson. Neosho. Mo. 



notes that make a melody. It's easy, inter- 
esting. 

You don't have to know anything what- 
ever about music tq learn to play a musical 
instrument tltis-. new way. You don't have 
to pin yourself down to regular hours, to 
regular classes. You practice whenever you 
can, learn as quickly as you please. All the 
intricate "mysteries" of music have been 
reduced to a method of amazing simplicity — 
each step is made as clear as 
ABC. Thousands have 
already learned to play their 
favorite musical instruments 
this splendid new quick way. 



YOU CAN LEARN 

TO PLAY BY NOTE 
ANY ONE OF THESE 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 

Courses for hopjnners or advanced 
pupils. Write at once for free hook 



Piano 
Organ 
Violin 
Hanjo 
Clarinet 

I llltC- 

Harp 

Cornet 

Cello 

Saxophone 

Mandolin 

Voice and 

Automatic 



Drums and 

Traps 
Harmony and 
Composition 
Sight Singing 
Ukulele 
Piccolo 
Trombone 
Guitar 
Hawaiian 
Steel Guitar 
Speech Culture 
Finger Control 



You Can Play Your 

Favorite Instrument 

Three Months From 

Today 

If you are dissatisfied with 
your present work, let music 
act as the stepping-stone inio 
a new career. If you long for 
a hobby, a means of self- 
expression, let music be the 
new interest in your life. If 
you wish to he a social favor- 
ite, if you wish to gain popu- 
larity—choose your . favorite 
instrument and through the 
wonderful home-study 
method of the U. S. School 
of Music, play it three 
months from today. 

You can do it. Youngsters 
of 10 to' 12 years have done 
it, and men as old as 60 have 
found new interest and en- 
jovment in learning how to 
play a musical instrument. 
You don't have to listen while others en- 
tertain any longer. YOU can be the center 
of attraction, the talented person who holds 
the audience fascinated* 
Is it the piano you wish to play, the man- 



dolin, the violin, the saxophone? Do you 
want to learn how to sing from notes? Are 
you eager to be able to play "jazz" on the 
clarinet, the banjo? 

Free Book Explains 
New Method 

It costs you nothing and obligates you in no 
way whatever to send for our free book called 
"Music Lessons in Your Own Home." 
Everyone who is interested in music should 
send at once for this valuable book. It not 
onlv explains the wonderful new simplified 
method of learning music, but tells about a 
special short lime offer now being made to 
music-lovers. 

Mail this coupon at once for your copy. 
Remember, it obligates you in no way what- 
ever — it's free. But act now before the 
supply is exhausted 



U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSI 

532 Brunswick Building New York 

Please Write Your Name and Address 
Very Plainly, so that there will be no 
difficulty about the booklet reaching you. 

U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

532 Brunswick Building, New York City 

Please send vour free book, "Music 
Lessons in Your Own Home," and particu- 
lars of your Special Offer. 1 am interested 
in the following course: 

(Name of Instrument or Course) 

Name 

(Please Write Plainly) 

Address 

City State 
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TfewDiscovery 

Gives T/ou 

Glorious 

Wavy Hair 

Remarkable New Liquid Quickly Gives Every 
Girl a Wealth of Soft, Glistening, Curly Hair 




N 




The youthful 
coiffure 1b kept 
at Its best — wavy 
and fluffy — with 
Just a few drops 
of this marvelous 
liquid. 



O longer need you envy the girl with beautiful 

wavy hair. For beauty experts have at last 

discovered a new harmless liquid, which 

gives even the most stubborn hair a wonderfully 

natural waviness and curliness. 

This new liquid makes your hair fall in soft, fluffy 
bobbe d r Domim? waves and silky curls. It adds a wonderful new 
wm'kHpu'wav? charm, youthfulness and beauty to your appear- 
Sjtbout the u iea« ance - No f uss — no bother. Simply moisten the hair 
wt of bother. w j t h a f ew d r0 ps of this wonderful new liquid called 
Domino Curling Fluid. One application will keep 
your hair wavy and in curl usually for a week or 
more. Why ruin your hair with hot irons, or pay 
big fees to hairdressers ? Try this new harmless 
method and see if your friends aren't amazed at the 
wonderful improvement in your appearance. 

An Amazing Discovery 

Domino Curling Fluid is one of the greatest beauty 
discoveries made in years. It is entirely new — noth- 
ing just like it has ever been known or used before. 

No matter how unruly or stubborn your hair may 
be — no matter how obstinately it has withstood your 
efforts to keep it curly — you will be simply astonished 
to see how quickly Domino Curling Fluid makes your 
hair soft, wavy and charming. 

All you have to do is follow the simple, easy direc- 
tions. Domino Curling Fluid is just what you have 
been waiting for — because it provides a new way to 
keep the hair wavy and curly, without the bothersome 
disadvantages of old-fashioned methods. 

Special Offer — Send No Money 

So that everyone may test this wonderful new discov- 
ery we are making a very special introductory offer. 
You need not send a penny in advance. Simply mail the 
coupon below and a full size bottle of Domino Curling 
Fluid will be sent you by return mail. Although the 
regular price is S3. 00, you may pay the postman the 
special reduced price of only $1.45 (plus a few cents 
postage) in full payment. 

Furthermore, if you are not more than delighted with 
the results, you may return the bottle within five days 
and your money will be instantly refunded. We have 
backed up this guarantee with a special deposit of $10,000 
in the Producers and Consumers Bank of Philadelphia. 
Thus, j-ou do not risk a pennv. 

O N LY $1.45 




Busy mothers 
appear ever so 
much moro 
youthful when 
their hair Is 
"welt dressed" 
with no straight 
wispy strands. 





Every child can 
now have de- 
lightfully curly 
hair, in just the 
style she wants 
—vnthout ruining 
her hair with 
hot irons. 




1 



The theatre and 
social functions 
call for more 
elaborate hair 
dressing and for 
this Domino 
Curllns Fluid Is 
Indispensable. 



You have always longed for soft, wavy, 
curly hair. Here is your opportunity j5™ 

to have it — easily, quickly and surely, ^^» Money 

Already Domino Curling Fluid is bringing new beauty and 
charm to thousands of others — and it will do the same for you. 
Mail the coupon now — today. Remember, on this special offer 
j'ou get Domino Curling Fluid at a greatly reduced price. This 
offer may never appear again — so mail the coupon at once. 



*&Ot\fcVO HOUSE 



PHI LA, PA. 



SEND NO MONEY 



Domino House, Dept. C-232, 

269 South Ninth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Please send me one $3.00 bottle of Domino Curling 
Fluid. When the postman hands it to me, I will pay 
him $1.45 (plus few cents postage), in full payment. 
If for any reason I am not satisfied, I will return it in 
five days and you agree to promptly refund my money. 



Name. 



Address. 



City State 

// yon irish you may send cash uith order and save 
the postaye. ( I'riee outside V. 8. Sl.CO cash with order.) 
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What the Fans Think .... • • . 

An open forum of discussion about motion pictures. 

Can This Man Take Valentino's Place? . . . 

That is the job that faces Charles de Roche. 

Beauty and the Beasts .... Agnes Smith . 

Some things you may not know about contest winners and their fate in pictures. 

Filming "The Covered Wagon" . . Sidney Blair . 

In reviving the historic days of '49 on a huge scale, Famous Players are making 
motion-picture history. 

Our New Type of Screen Comedy . Gordon Gassaway . 

Producers are now devoting themselves to satirical take-offs on popular "hokum" 
formulas. 

In and Out of the Studios ... . . . 

Pictured glimpses of popular players on and off duty. 

Where Do They Get that Stuff? . . Helen Klumph 

Delving into the sources of inspiration of players for their screen characterizations. 

A New Vogue for Flappers . . . Grace Kingsley 

Pola Negri has set them in pursuit of the tragic mood. 

The Observer . ... 

Editorial comment on timely topics concerning the screen. 

Merton Comes to Broadway . . . Ted Evans 

A glance at this now-famous character as portrayed by Glenn Hunter. 

An Easy-chair Career .... Myrtle Gebhart 

The life of Doris Pawn has been free from the usual movie struggles and excite- 
ment. 

Favorite Picture Players 

Portraits in rotogravure of popular players. 

The Ups and Downs of Stardom . . Malcolm H. Oettinger 

Bebe Daniels tells why she gave it up for merely featured roles. 

Memories on My Own Screen . . Norbert Lusk . 

Intimate recollections of long association with famous picture personalities. 

How American Pictures Gladden Japanese Eyes Hideo Kouchi . 

A unique impression of their presentation and effect on Japanese fans, by one of 
them. 

Who Will Be the Next Screen Idol? . Helen Klumph 

A survey of the list of young men from whose ranks he is most likely to appear. 

The News Reel Helen Klumph. 

Latest news of Hollywood and the doings of the screen players there. 
Continued on the Second Page Following 
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Mist Edna Hathaway, Premiere 
danseuse, Al Jolson's musical pro- 
duction, "Bombo." Formerly with 
Chicago Qrand Opera Co. Ballet. 



Photojraph by Daaucrr*. Chicago 



I CWIeachlbu to Dance like This 

Ser&efMarinofF 

"And you can study under my personal 
direction right in your own home." 



FEW PEOPLE living outside of 
New York, Chicago, or the great 
European capitals have the op- 
portunity to study dancing with any 
of the really great masters. And the 
private, personal instructions of 
even average teachers range upward 
from $10 an hour. 

But now, the famous Sergei Marinofi 
has worked out a system of home 
instruction. You can learn classic 
dancing in all its forms — interpretive, 
Russian, ballet, aesthetic, Greek — at 
a mere fraction of the cost of lessons 
in the studio. 

A Fascinating Way to Learn 

It is so easy and so delightful. Just 
put the record on the phonograph, 
slip into the dainty little dancing 
costume (furnished free with the 
Course) and you are ready to start. 
Now comes the voice of Marinoff 
himself instructing you, telling you 
what to do, while the spirited rhythm 
of the music inspires grace and confi- 
dence in you. And guided by the 
charts, the photographs of Marinoff 
and his students and the easy text, you 
master the technique of the dance. 

Your progress is rapid and soon you 
develop confidence so that you are 
eager to dance before an audience. 



FREE 



Dancing Costume, Phonograph 
Records, Complete Studio Outfit 

A dainty costume designed so as to permit 
free use of the limbs, ballet slippers, every* 
thing you need to help you with your les- 
sons comes FREE with the course. Simple 
charts and beautiful photographs illustrate 
every lesson while phonograph records 
and simply worded text teach the essen- 
tial points of technique. You can learn to 
dance, as you have always longed to dance, 
and your lessons will be pleasant and easy. 



Charm and Grace 

The natural beauty of the body is 
developed, an exquisite grace and 
flexibility cultivated by correct train- 
ing in classic dancing. For better 
health — for greater beauty— for poise— 
for slenderness — dance ! Dancing is 
the pleasantest form of exercise. 

As a means of developing grace in 
children, dancing is unsurpassed. 
And with my method, mother and 
daughter can grow graceful together. 

And Fortune — and Glory 

The popularity of classic dancing 
grows greater every day. It has won 
its place in American life. 

For the theatre — vaudeville — the 
movies — civic and college pageants — 
for private social affairs — everywhere 



the dancer is in demand. Startling 
salaries are paid. And those who can 
dance for charitable entertainments or 
for the pleasure of their friends 
quickly become social favorites. In 
addition, one is so much more desira- 
ble as a partner in ball room dances 
when she has developed a sense of 
rhythm, and cultivated suppleness 
through classic dancing. 

Write to Sergei Marinoff 

Everyone interested in dancing 
should write to Sergei Marinoff at 
once and get complete information 
concerning his splendid system 
of home instruction in Classic 
Dancing. This information is free. 
Send the coupon today. 

M. SERGEI MARINOFF 

School of Classic Dancing 

Studio 1282 , 1922 Sunnysidc Avenue, Chicago 



M. Sergei Marinoff, 

School of Classic Dancing, 

Studio 1282, 1922 Sunnysidc Ave., Chicago 
Pleas? send me FREE portfolio of art plates 
and full information about your home study 
course in Classic Dancing. I understand that 
this is absolutely FREE. 



Do you ring! If not. would you like to?., 



II ll.t Hill until II I,,l| 



Minimum, 



Contents —Continued 

They Don't Want to Be Stars .... 

Four girls who are content to be the screen's busiest leading ladies. 

The Indiscretions of a Star 

Romantic reminiscences of a popular screen hero. 

The Screen in Review 

A critical summary of the important films of the month. 

Over the Teacups . .... 

Intimate chatter about picture players, dispensed by Fanny the Fan 

The Great Unknown 

A chat with him — known on the screen as John Gilbert. 

What Every Extra Knows 

The final chapter in this helpful series on motion-picture acting. 

She's Not a Limousine Star 

Phyllis Haver demonstrates that bathing beauties can have common sense, too. 

A Fan's Adventures in Hollywood .... Ethel Sands 

She has a thrilling time with Ruth Roland and her serial company. 

Their Gifts from Adoring Fans .... Caroline Bell 

An account of the quaint and interesting presents received by the stars. 

The Seven Dolors of Pauline Edwin Schallert 

A pen sketch of the irrepressible new De Mille heroine, Pauline Garon. 

Rex Ingram — Idol Smasher Inez McGeary 

He has iconoclastic ideas about pictures and players, and tells them. 

A Confidential Guide to Current Releases .... 

Guideposts to help you select the film that suits your mood of the moment. 

The Picture Oracle ....... 

Answers to questions of our readers. 



Inez Klumph 
Alison Smith 
The Bystander 
John Addison Elliott 
Dorothea Knox . 
Myrtle Gebhart . 



Ho<w Did They Make This Marvelous Picture) 

IT is a scene from 
* "Omar the Tent- 
maker." In it Omar 
falls to dreaming. As 
he gazes at one of his 
jugs there appears in 
it the moving form of 
his beloved Shireen. 
Then beside the jug 
appears a huge ghost- 
like figure of The 
Potter, who suddenly 
is transformed into 
Omar's archenemy, the 
Shah! You can see 
by the posture of 
Shireen that she fears 
and is shrinking from 
the Shah, and that all 
three are acting as 
they would if it were 
real. 

Edwin Schallert 
will tell you how it 
was done in an article, 
"Magic Shadows of 
Mystery" in the next 
issue of Picture- 
Play. His is only one of several intensely interesting and informative features that the 
issue will contain. It is one that you will not want to miss. 
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Grace O. Yeramiao, 
Dorchester, Mass. 



Elizabeth C. Hobart, 
Milltown, Maine. 



Mary C. Beck, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 



Mellin's Food 

Mellin's Food, properly prepared 
with milk, furnishes every element a baby 
needs to grow and develop as Nature 
intends. That is why Mellin's Food babies 
grow strong, robust and vigorous. 

We will be pleased to send you our book, ff The Care 
and Feeding of Infants," also a Free Trial 
Bottle of Mellin's Food. 

Mellin's Food Company, Boston, Mass. 
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When Valentino Smiles. 

AH, me, when Valentino smiles ! 
/-% We — my husband and I — went to see "Blood 

and Sand." Several times during the picture 
I noticed husband looking at me, and each time I 
yawned — prettily, I hope. Later, driving home, hus- 
band remarked, "You like this — this Valentino?" I 
yawned — prettily, I hope — and fussing with my veil I 
answered, "After all, there is no one quite as safe and 
sane as Thomas Meighan, is there?" and I dared not 
look up for fear that husband might guess that I find 
Thomas Meighan most interesting when he is either a 
crook or a barbarian. "Funny, dear, but you always 
remind me of Thomas Meighan when you look like 
that — as if you would rather go fishing than have 
medals pinned on you." (I hoped that T. M. will for- 
give me, as husband is only good looking over the 
telephone !) Husband looked at me suddenly, and again 
I yawned — prettily, I hope — and I called myself names 
for being so stupid, for piling it on so thick. 

Silence. 

Five minutes later, still silence. 

Now for another scene and no week-end trip, and 
I was longing to wear the new amber dress. How 
stupid of me! 

Silence. , 

Perhaps I might return the amber dress to madame 
— perhaps. 

At last husband spoke. I held my breath. "Margot, 
you've simply got to cut down on the electric bill." 

Electric bills! What a relief. Electric bills; what 
are electric bills? — when Valentino smiles 

Ah, me! — when Valentino smiles. 

Mt. Vernon, N. Y. Sinclair Davis. 

Are There Any More Nominations? 

Nomination for the Hall of Infamy, suggested by 
Ernest Graydon in your December issue: 

Famous Players-Lasky — for frittering Wallace Reid 
on nine trivial pictures in twelve months, instead of 
two or three worth-while ones, reasonably commen- 
surate with his ability. " T. J. L. 

Lowell, Mass. 

I suggest giving Goldwyn a niche in your "Hall of 
Infamy" for the utterly false, illogical, and stupid 
"happy ending" they tacked on to "The Sin Flood," 
which otherwise would have been such a splendid pic- 
ture. Jerome Candler. 

No. 5814 Samscroft Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 

A Recipe for Producers. 

There is so much agitation about better pictures, but 
really, I don't see why there should be. Why try to 
make the pictures highbrow and thus deprive the vast 
majority of one of their few pleasures? The common 
people don't want anything highbrow. The wealthy 



have enough without hogging the movies. Continue 
to make them like — well, here is my tried recipe for 
all pictures. I can recommend it highly to any pro- 
ducer : 

1 slim, green, heroine, slightly spoiled 

1 fresh, hard-hoiled villain — may be pickled in own liquor. 

1 tender, well-dressed hero, with berries. 

Place heroine on screen while crisp and delicious. Mash 
hero and heroine. Gradually stir in villain with a crust. Mix 
together. Chill. Quickly enter hero, after heroine is all stirred 
up. Beat villain. Put in hot water, and bring to boiling point. 
Can villain. Season with spice. Peel wedding bells, and add 
if desired. Bake in hot oven, but turn out when only half 
baked. Serve a little raw, either plain or with thin French 
dressing. May be passed by censors. 

For the sake of a long-suffering public, I am willing 
to let the producers have it free of charge. 

San Jose, California. Isabel Shaw. 

From a Disappointed Fan. 

I wonder why it is that the moment a player arrives 
at stardom, he or she is almost invariably cast in a 
succession of hopeless, namby-pamby vehicles. 

Take that superb actor, Dick Barthelmess. The pub- 
lic first began to notice him when he played the juve- 
nile in "The Valentine Girl." In his subsequent pic- 
tures with Dorothy Gish he gained more and more in 
the estimation of the fans. But it was not until he 
rendered the Chink in "Broken Blossoms," that won- 
derful picture, that people said, "Dick Barthelmess cer- 
tainly can act." 

After this triumph, we saw him in several good 
pictures, among them "The Idol Dancer" and "Way 
Down East." These served to clinch his popularity. 
But now that he has arrived, we see him as "Tol'able 
David" — a fairly good picture. We are tricked into 
sitting through "The Seventh Day," his next picture. 
What a silly, overdrawn, unconvincing affair it was! 
And last and least, "Sonny." 

Acting is the play instinct. Nobody will dispute the 
fact that Dick Barthelmess has it. 

Now it is claimed by psychologists that an instinct 
long in disuse finally disappears. Casting directors, or 
fate, is conspiring to keep Dick's instinct to act in dis- 
use. I, for one, refuse to witness the decline of the 
most promising young actor in the business. So when 
his next picture is shown in our town, I shall make 
myself conspicuous by my absence — unless — unless — but 
what's the use? ' Lois Dorning. 

Tacoma, Wash. 

Good Looks Are Not All. 

Why do fans so often judge a picture by the looks 
of the stars acting in it? Good looks are assets to 
movie actors, but could Thomas Meighan move audi- 
ences as he did in "Male and Female," or in his latest, 
"Manslaughter," on his good looks alone? I say no! 
Continued on page 10 
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Free 

You Can learn to Dance 
In One Evening at Home! 



Why be a wallflower? Why miss most of 

the real fun when you can so easily learn 

to dance in a single evening right in the 

privacy of your own home? 



WEEK end parties — little social af- 
fairs — formal and informal occa- 
sions — regular dances — the phono- 
graph or orchestra going with toe-tickling 
music — couples whirling around, dancing 
the very latest steps — everybody happy, 
carefree, and having a fine time ! 

It's a shame for you not to know how to 
dance, when it is so easy to learn. Arthur 
Murray, America's greatest dancing 
teacher, has perfected a wonderful new 
method that enables you to learn any of 
the very latest dances in a few minutes 
-and to learn all of them in a few hours. 
Even if you don't know one step from 
another, you can very quickly learn to 
dance in a single evening through this 
method. You don't need to leave your 
home to learn — you can master any dance 
in your own room after a few practice 
steps. And you can now prove it — at 
Arthur Murray's expense. He will teach 
you to dance in one evening or your les- 
sons won't cost you a cent. Then, at the 
very next affair when dancing begins, you 
can step right out with absolute confi- 
dence that every movement you make is 
perfectly correct, whether you are dancing 
the Fox Trot, One Step, College Rock, 
Conversation Walk, Waltz, or any of 
the newer steps. 



Here's What a Few Say: 

I am well satisfied that your way of teaching Is 
best. I have taken lessons from dancing teachers In 
Huntington. W. Va.. Chattanooga. Tenn.. ami Bir- 
mingham, Ala. Your instructions are better than the 
personal teachers, and thru your methods I am be- 
coming a good dancer. I will do all in my power to 
get new puptla for you. 

J. T. BERRY, 
Anniston, Ala. 

I want to tell you bow wonderful your course Is. 
I was taught by other dancing teachers, but I prefer 
your lessons because I accomplished more and 
learned more quickly thru your lessons than by 
other teachers. I am now enjoying myself very much, 
and advise all those who want to know the correct 
way of dancing to take your lessons. I am enjoy- 
ing many pleasant hours. 

E. P. MORRIS 
Si97 Elfiin Ave., 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Can. 

I am delighted with the lessons. People are 
amazed at the ease with which one grasps the idea 
from your directions. I feel grateful to you. 
GRACE THREFALL 

Oilier, Wash. 

I have made use of all the Instructions sent me 
and am well pleased with the course. 

BEULAH ROGERS, 
U71 Monroe Street, Chicago. III. 

Tour course has glvon me a good knowledge of 
danclug. I am getting along fine. 

WILLIAM KOLICH, 

Elizabeth, N. J. 

I know your lessons pretty well. I attended a 
dance Thursday and got a compliment on my danc- 
ing. You know I never danced before and when I 
got Into the ballroom I was the eoual of them all. 
They sure were surprised. 

ARMOND MAROIIL 

Mayville, Wis. 

I must say that your dancing course Is just simply 
groat! Last night was the first time I danced. I 
even danced with the best dancers around here, and 
they all marvelled at bow welt I danced. 

HILDA WERTH, 

Hampton, Neb. 




This is Arthur Murray, I)ancin_ 
Instructor to the Vanderbilts and 
many other fashionable people. 
He has taught more than 60,000 
people how to dance, through his 
unique easy learn-at'home methods 



Learn Without 
Partner or Music 

With Arthur Murray's 
remarkable correspon- 
dence method, you don't 
need anyone to 
explain the sim- 
ple instructions 
— neither d o 
you actually re- 
quire music. 
After you have 
learned the 
steps alone in 
your own room, 
you can dance 
perfectly with 
anyone. It will 
also be quite 
easy for you to 
dance in correct 
time on any 
floor to any or- 
chestra or pho- 
nograph music. 

Arthur Mur- 
ray is recog- 
nized as Amer- 
ica's foremost 
authority on so- 
c i a 1 dancing. 
Such people as 
the Vanderbilts, 
Ex - Governor 
Locke Craig, as well as scores of other so- 
cially prominent people chose Mr. Murray 
as their dancing instructor. In fact, danc- 
ing teachers the world over take lessons 
from him. And more than 60,000 people 
have successfully learned to become won- 
derful dancers through his learn-at-home 
system. 

Special Free Proof Offer 

Private instruction in Mr. Murray's 
studio would cost you $10 for each lesson. 
But through his new method of teaching 
dancing in your own home, you get the 
same high class instruction at a ridicu- 
lously low price. And if you aren't de- 
lighted, it doesn't cost you a penny. 

Here is Mr. Murray's special offer — 
made for a limited time and the right is 
reserved to withdraw it at any time with- 
out notice. He will send you the following 
sixteen lessons for five days' free trial. 

The Correct Dancing Position — How to 
Gain Confidence — How to Follow Success- 
fully — The Art of Making Your Feet Look 
Attractive — The Correct Walk in the Fox 
Trot — The Basic Principles in Waltzing — 
How to Waltz Backward— The Secret of 
Leading — TheChasse in the Fox Trot — The 
Forward Waltz Step — How to Leave One 
Partner to Dance with Another — How to 
Learn and Also Teach Your Child to Dance 
— What the Advanced Dancer Should 
Know — How to Develop Your Sense of 
Rhythm — Etiquette of the Ballroom. 



fool is h to 
envy won- 
derful danc- 
ing ability when they could so 
easily and quickly learn to dance 
in their own home? 



Send No Money— Not 
One Cent 

_ All you need to do to get these 
sixteen lessons is to simply fill in 
and mail the coupon and the com- 
plete sixteen lessons will be 
promptly sent. When the postman 
hands them to you, just deposit 
$1.00 with him, plus a few cents 
postage, in full payment. Then 
examine the system carefully for five 
days, follow the easy instructions and prove 
to yourself that you have found the quick- 
est, easiest, most delightful method to learn 
to dance. If, within 5 days you desire to 
do so, return the course and your dollar 
will be promptly refunded to you. But if 
you decide to keep the course — as you 
surely will — it is yours without any fur- 
ther payment. 

You positively cannot fail to become a 
perfect dancer if you follow the few easy 
instructions. In fact your satisfaction is 
guaranteed. Remember, you send no 
money in advance, just sign and mail the 
coupon and the complete sixteen-lesson 
course will come to you by return mail. 
But mail the coupon now — you may never 
see this offer again. 

ARTHUR MURRAY 

Studio S62, 801 Madison Ave., New York 

ARTHUR MURRAY, Studio S62 

801 Madison Avenue, New York 

To prove that you can teach me to dance in one eve- 
ning at home you may send the slxteen-lesson-course 
and when the postman hands it to me I will deposit 
$1.00 with him (plus a few cents postage) in full pay- 
ment. If within live days I decide to return the course 
1 may do so and you will refund my money promptly 
and without question. 



Name. 



City State. 



If apt to lie out when postman calls vou may send the 
dollar with coupon and we will pay postage. Price out- 
side U. S. $1.10 cash with order. 
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"I'm making real 
money now" 

"^»EE that coupon? Remember the day 
^k you urged me to send it to Scran- 
k-/ ton? It was the best thing I ever did. 

"Mr. Carter called me in today. Said 
he'd been watching my work for some 
time — ever since he learned I was study- 
ing with the International Correspon- 
dence Schools. 

"Then he asked me if I thought I could 
take over Bill Stevens' job. I told him 
I was sure that I could — that I had had 
that goal in view ever since I started my 
I. C. S. course. 

"I start tomorrow, Mary, at an increase 
of $60 a month. It's wonderful how spare- 
time study helps a man to get ahead." 

FOR thirty years, the I. C. S. has been helping men 
to win promotion, to earn more money, to get 
ahead in business and in life. 

You, too, can have the position you want in the 
work you like best. Yes, you can. 

AH we ask is the chance to prove it. Without cost, 
without obligation, just mark and mail this coupon. 

INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 

Box 4562-C, Seranton, Penna. 

Without cost or obligation on my part, please tell me 

bow I can qualify for the position or in the subject before 

which 1 have marked an X; 

BU8INE88 TRAINING DEPARTMENT 



I Business Management 
llntiustrlal Management 
IPersonnel Organization 
jTrafllc Management 
^Business Law 
j Hanking and Banking Law 



□ Salesmanship 

□ Advertising 

□ Better Letters 

□ Foreign Trade 

□ Stenography and Typing 
Q Business English 



lArcountancydnrludlngC.P.A.) DClvil Service 
iNIcholson Cost Accounting f* Railway Mail Clerk 
JBookkeeplng □ Common School Subjects 

jprlvatc Secretary □ High School Subjects 

DBuBincss Spanish D French Q Illustrating 

TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 



jjfilectrlcal Engineering 

3 Electric Lighting 

iMechanical Engineer 

5 Mechanical Draftsman 

] M;n hiin- Shop Practice 

jltailroad Positions 

iGas Engine Operating 

1 Civil Engineer 

1 Surveying and Mapping 

j Metallurgy 

J Steam Engineering D Kadio 



Name 

Street Address.. 
City 



D Architect 

□ Blue Print Heading 

□ Contractor and Builder 

□ Architectural Draftsman 

□ Concrete Builder 

□ Structural Engineer 

B Chemistry □ Pharmacy 
Automobile Work 

□ Airplane Engines < 

□ Agriculture and Poultry 

□ Mathematics 



..State- 



Occupation .......... 

Persons residing in Canada should send this coupon to the 

International Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, 

Montreal, Canada. 



rrjBHIH 



BTHimmyimyimyiiiii 
Short -Story Writing 

A Course of Forty Lessons, 
taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
Editor of The W Titer's Monthfy. 
One pupil has received over 
$5,000 for stories and article* 
written mostly in spare time. 
Hundreds are selling right along 
to the leading magazines and the 
best producing companies. 
Also courses in Play Writing, 
Photoplay Writing, Versifica- 
tion, Journalism, etc. 
150-Page illustrated catalogue free. PleascAddrcss 

Z&e Home Correspondence School 

Dep't.73 SjTTirttjficld.Mass 




DR. ESENWEIN 



JJCMOK 



ttTAIUCHCO I0*T' tNCon^ORATlO lOO» 
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What the Fans Think 



Continued from page 8 






It is the superb effort he makes to bring 
out the meaning of the picture that makes 
"Manslaughter" what it is : one of the 
best ever produced. Both Richard Bar- 
thelmess and Wallace Reid are on the 
right road, and there are many others, 
both men and women, who are working 
to make a success, and to bring splendid 
pictures before an unappreciative public. 

Success to one and all of them. 

Mary H. Roberts. 

R. D. 3, Manchester, N. H. 

An Arraignment of Movies in 
General. 

Though I am a regular movie-goer, I 
seldom or never experience the standard 
reactions. Perhaps, therefore, I cannot 
qualify as a fan. Nevertheless, I have 
some opinions about the screen which I 
should like to express. 

To me it is rarely the picture seen 
that I find fascinating. It is its promise 
of a radiant future. Some day it is go- 
ing to dawn on some wide-visioned pro- 
ducer that there is a residuum among us 
who are not mental cripples ; that this 
minority, although cold to bacchanals, 
bathing beauties, and similar extraneous 
decorations, will answer to the appeal of 
illusion, poetry, logic, and common sense; 
that there is a distinction between good 
and lavish pictures — though, on occasion, 
those adjectives may combine; that by 
the elimination of outrageously and un- 
necessarily extravagant features, statis- 
tics of which have been fed to us ad 
nauseam, a picture stands a chance of be- 
ing a financial success, even though it 
cannot count upon crowded houses in ten 
thousand villages and neighborhood play- 
houses. 

The trouble with the pictures to-day is 
that they are so almost uniformly cheap — 
cheap in theme, cheap in sentiment, cheap 
in taste — no matter how much they may 
happen to have cost in money. And if 
they are not cheap in theme, how often 
the treatment they receive at the hands 
of directors makes them so. Take "Man- 
slaughter," for example, as vital, straight- 
forward, and dramatic a theme as any 
adapter could ask, butchered to make a 
Roman holiday. And those prison scenes ! 
The night I saw the picture the audience 
laughed at them, and for the best of all 
reasons. 

What the screen needs just now is a 
certain type of intellectual class conscious- 
ness. The speaking stage does not cater 
exclusively to people of one mental cali- 
ber; why should the moving picture pro- 
ducers do so? As it is to-day, the appeal 
of the movies to the individual of normal 
intelligence must be that of the dime novel 
to Lord Macaulay, who kept a careful 
tabulation on the flv leaf of each vol- 
ume read of the number of times the hero- 
ine fainted, burst into tears, or did some 
other particularly inopportune thing. In- 
deed, the obvious absurdities of nine out 
of ten of the stories set forth on the 
screen — and, incidentally, of much of the 
acting of them — are an inexhaustible 
source of entertainment. Marv J. Holmes, 
The Duchess, Bertha M. Clay, Laura Jean 
Libhy, these and such as these are indeed 
outdone. 

Not that there are not a few oases in 
the desert of slush. I confess that I 
have sometimes gone to scoff and re- 
mained — well, not exactly to pray, but to 
watch with genuine pleasure a picture 
or a player whose standards of excellence 
might well be compared with those of 
the speaking stage. For example, 



"Broken Blossoms," "Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde" — more effective than Mansfield's 
performance, impressive as that actor was 
in it — "The Miracle Man" — better than 
cither novel or stage play — "The Four 
Horsemen," "Orphans of the Storm," 
"Nanook of the North," and altogether 
worthy of being included among these 
screen masterpieces the recently seen 
"Blood and Sand" — pervaded with a spirit 
and atmosphere impossible to commend 
too highly, and also much more interest- 
ing than either novel or play. 

In connection with this exceptional per- 
formance, I want to record a protest 
against the failure of the screen Solon: 
to give Rodolph Valentino, the hero of 
that film, a square deal. Of course, I am 
aware that, considering the amount of 
adulation in which this particular young 
man is at present submerged, such a pro- 
test may seem erratic. But adulation is 
one thing and judicious appreciation is 
"something else again." The latter alone 
is wholesome, and no artist worth his sail 
wants publicity — tons of it, at that — based 
almost solely on his vogue as a matinee 
idol. 

For Valentino deserves something bet- 
ter. I happen to have seen him in some 
ten different pictures ; and although, with 
the exception of those directed by Ingram 
and "Blood and Sand," all were more oi 
less "piffle," at some moment or other 
in each of them he managed to demon- 
strate his possession of the one asset 
which stamps a screen player as an actor; 
namely, the gift of pantomimic expres- 
sion, intuitive, subtle, spontaneous, and 
extraordinarily vivid and varied. More- 
over, he has created a new field for him- 
self — exotic romance. It is a field which 
includes a wide range of character and 
adventure work, and let us hope that he 
will be wise enough to remain within it. 

It is an unfortunate fact that, in Amer- 
ica at least, scarcely a handful of people 
in an average audience discriminates be- 
tween personality and artistry. With the 
exception of Lillian Gish, John Barry- 
more, Charlie Chaplin, and a very few 
others, scarcely a leading figure on the 
screen has a repertoire of much over half 
a dozen gestures or facial expressions. In 
the case of Valentino, however, no other 
player needs subtitles less. Eyes, mouth, 
hands, and body are made to serve in the 
uncxaggerated projection of his mental 
and emotional reactions. Watch his cate- ; 
gory of smiles in "Blood and Sand." Then 
contrast these varied expressions with 
even Charlie Chaplin's one unchanging 
ungenial, forced grimace — on the whole 
the most disagreeable smile I have seen 
on screen or stage. 

Another of Valentino's feats is to play 
both a peasant and a gentleman convinc- 
ingly, an effort few actors have attempted 
successfully. And, thank the Lord, he 
can stand still and listen. 

And now — why is it that film players 
are so seldom discussed from such points 
of view as those set forth above? Why 
should the crush of a lot of silly women, 
or Valentino's own legal entanglements 
or views of love and matrimony — assum- 
ing that they are his — seem so much more 
important to most reviewers? 

Unfortunately — or is it perhaps fortu- 
nately? — for Valentino, he has a hard 
fight ahead to make one of the most 
Chauvinistic of nations — in spite of our 
many boasts of freedom from intoler- 
ance — accept him at his true artistic value. 
He is a foreigner; professional jealousy 

Continued on page 104 
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Offer 
000 

and Royalties 



For New and Better Screen 

Stories Acceptable for Our 

Productions 



UNDER the new Palmer Photo- 
play Production Plan — just in- 
augurated — we offer to those who can 
create scenarios acceptable for our 
own productions a minimum of $1000 
and royalties. 

This is the first time that new writers 
and photoplaywrights have ever had the 
opportunity to share in the success of 
screen stories of their own creation, and 
thus to capitalize on their powers of 
creative imagination. 

In addition, one hundred and sixty pro- 
ducing companies in Los Angeles alone, 
whom we also serve as the greatest clear- 
ing house for screen stories, offer from 
$500 to $2000 for photoplays. And in 
spite of these rewards, the demands for 
new and better stories are not filled — 
stories of new life and vigor that the 
public wants today. A prominent direc- 
tor in one of the greatest studios em- 
phasized this fact recently by offering 
$1000 for an idea from which he might 
construct a story. 

New Writers Needed 

EXPERIENCE has proved that these 
opportunities will not be filled by 
well-known authors, playwrights or short 
story writers. Most of them have failed 
in the past to write the most successful 
photodramas. 

But these rich rewards will go to new 
writers, such as those whom we have 
discovered and developed in the past — 
men and women in every walk of life who 
perhaps do not now dream that they are 
qualified for this work. 

Recently a California school teacher, a 
New York society matron, a Pennsylvania 
newspaper man, an underpaid office man 
in Utah and many others developed under 
our guidance the powers which we helped 
them to discover. Not only are we sell- 
ing their stories to the great producers 
but also are we ready to purchase them 
ourselves on the royalty basis outlined 
above. 



Advisory Council 



Thos. H. Inces 

Veteran Producer 
Allan Holuhar 

Producer and Director 
E. J. Banks, M.A.,rn.D. 
Director of Renearch, 
Sacred Film Corp. 

Rob Wanner 

Screen Authority 



Rex Ingram 

Director and Producer 
C. Gardner Sullivan 
ScenariattoThoa. II. Inca 
J. L. Frothingbam 

Producer of Feature. 
James R . Quirk 
Editor. 
Photoplay Magazine 



Educational Staff Officers 



Eugene I). Lewis 

Editor-in-Chief 



Clayton Hamilton, M.A. 

Director of Education 

Douglas Z. Doty George Elwood J enks 

Aasociato Editor Asaociato Editor 



Test Yourself 
— without cost or obligation 

THOUGH perhaps unknown to you 
now, you may be endowed with this 
power, Creative Imagination, which 
makes a scenario writing career possible. 
Many have it who do not know that they 
possess it. 

Because we know how many potential 
photodramatists are still undiscovered and 
because the demand for new and better 
screen writers is so great, we conduct 
this systematic search for hidden talent. 

We open to men and women in every 
walk of life the chance to test themselves 
by our Palmer Test Questionnaire, sent 
free on request. Your answers to this 
novel questionnaire will indicate to us 
whether or not you have natural story 
telling ability. If you have, you will re- 
ceive further information relative to the 
Palmer Course and Service. If you 
have not, we will tell you so courteously 
and frankly. 

Surely it's worth a two-cent stamp to 
know. There's no other cost and no ob- 
ligation. 

Creative Imagination 
the secret of success 

BY teaching the writing of improved 
photodramas through an eminently 
successful home study course, we prepare 
men and women for careers in the mo- 
tion picture field, but hundreds of our stu- 
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dents are not studying to make this kind 
of writing a profession. 

They are using this means of discover- 
ing and using that great, fundamental 
secret of success — Creative Imagination, 
the invaluable power — to apply to other 
and, in fact, all other activities in which 
they are engaged. Doctors, lawyers, 
educators, architects — men and women in 
all walks of life are now enrolled for 
this reason. 

For they know that Creative Imagina- 
tion, properly developed, is the power 
which lifts men and women to lofty 
heights in every field of endeavor; that 
builds great dams, factories and univer- 
sities; that produces X-rays and radio; 
that writes masterpieces. 

Is It You? 

IF you are naturally endowed with creative 
**■ imagination, it is worth while to develop it 
regardless of the use to which you wish to put 
this extraordinary power. 

There is immense profit in it in any line of 
work, art or profession. 

Napoleon, Shakespeare, Edison, Marconi, De 
Forrest, Harriet Beecher Stowe — all great crea- 
tors accomplished their wonders through th.lt 
tremendous power. 

And you, it you are naturally endowed with 
it, are missing the higher places to which you 
may attain if you do not discover your talent 
and develop it to serve you. 

Find out if you are so endowed. The famout 
Palmer Questionnaire will tell you. Your an- 
swers will be held strictly confidential. 

Mail the coupon. Test yourself. Know if 
you arc wasting these hidden talents. Also 
receive our interesting booklet, "How a $10,000 
Imagination Was Discovered." 



Palmer Photoplay Corporation, 

Department of Education, Sec. 1302. 
Palmer Building, Hollywood. Calif. 

Please send me the Palmer Questionnaire, 

which I am to nil out and return to you for 

your personal and subsequent advice to me with- 

. out charge. Also send your interesting booklet, 

''How a $10,000 Imagination Was Discovered." 

Name 

Street - 

City State « 

All correspondence strictly confidential. 
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Announcing o9 New 

^Paramount {Pictures 

tobe released jrom Febl^ to Aug.! st 1Q2} 

a program of motion picture 
enkrtainmentjor the uhAc nation 

PARAMOUNT can plan and produce so far ahead on this 
gigantic scale, because Paramount Pictures have the pre* 
release endorsement of thousands of waiting audiences! — 



— an endorsement earned by stead- 
ily making good to more than eleven 
thousand audiences, steadily deliver- 
ing the highest quality in screen en- 
tertainment. 

The mark of leadership for the Star, 
the Director, the Screen Dramatist, 
the Screen Technicians of every kind, 
is to have Paramount stamp the 
nation's O. K. on their art. 

Paramount has the world's great- 
est stock company of dramatic talent. 



Paramount's unique resources ad 
as the magnet to attract great stories, 
great stars, great directors, and every 
technical screen betterment. 

Perfect team work of the finest and 
largest motion picture organization is 
the secret of Paramount leadership. 

See the coming Super 39 Paramount 
pictures listed on the opposite page. 
Make sure that you get your share of 
these great entertainments — planned 
for you ! 
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With Paramount Pictures 

Make 



DATE 



DATE 



your entertainment hours mean most! 
your dates now! 

DATE 



MARION DAVIES in 

When Knighthood Was In Flower" 

Directed by Robert Vlgnola 

A Cosmopolitan Production 



DOROTHY DALTON In 

"Dark Secrets" 

by Edmund Goulding 

Directed by Victor Fleming 



GLORIA SWANSON In 

"My American Wife" 

by Monte M. Katterjobn. based on tbe story 

by Hector Tumbull 



CECIL B. DeMILLE'S Production 

"Adam's Rib" 

by Jeanle Macpherson 

With Milton Sills. Elliott Dexter, Theodore 

Kosloff, Anna Q. Xilsson and Pauline Garon 



"Drums of Destiny" 

With MARY MILES MINTER 

Supported by George Fawcett 

Adapted by Will M. Ritehey from "Sacrifice" 

by Stephen French Whitman 



JACK HOLT in 

"Nobody's Money" 

by William LeBaron 

Directed by Wallace Worsley 

Scenario by Beulah Marie Dix 



A George Melford Production 

"JAVA HEAD" 

With Leatrlce Joy. Jacqueline Logan. 

Raymond Hattnn 

By Joseph Hergesheimer 

Scenario by Waldemar Younjr 



BETTY COMPSON in 

"The White Flower" 

Story and direction by Julia Crawford Ivers 



MARION DAVIES in 

"Adam and Eva" 

Directed by Robert Vignola 

From the play hy Guy Bolton and 

George Mlddleton 

Scenario by Luther Reed 

A Cosmopolitan Production 



AGNES AYRES in 

"Racing Hearts" 

With Theodore Roberts and Richard Dix 

By Byron Morgan 

Directed by Paul Powell 

Scenario by Will M. Ritehey 



A James Cruze Production 
"THE COVERED WAGON" 

By Emerson Hough 
Scenario by Jack Cunningham 
Paramount's great epic drama 



"THE Nth COMMANDMENT" 

By Fannie Hurst 

Directed by Frank Borzage 

Scenario by Frances Marlon 

A Cosmopolitan Production 



THOMAS MEIGHAN in 

"The Ne'er-Do-Well" 

By Rex Beach 

Directed by Alfred Green 

Scenario by Tom Geraghty 



ALICE BRADY in 

"The Leopardess" 

By Katharine Xewlln Burt 

Directed by Henry Kolker 

Scenario by J. Clarkson Miller 



POLA NEGRI in 
A George Fitzmaurice Production 

"BELLA DONNA" 

Supported by Conway Tearle and 

Conrad Xagel 

By Robert Hichens 

Scenario by Ouida Bergere 

Presented by 

Hamilton Theatrical Corporation 



A William dcMille Production 
"GRUMPY" 
With Theodore Roberts. May McAvoy and 

Conrad Nagel 

By Horace Hodges and T. VVigney Pereyval 

Screen play by Clara Beranger 



"THE GO-GETTER" 

By Peter B. Kyne 

With Seena Owen. T. Roy Barnes 

Directed by E. H. Griffith 

Scenario by John Lynch 
A Cosmopolitan Production 



GLORIA SWANSON in 

"Prodigal Daughters" 

Adapted by Monte M. Katterjohn 

From the story by Joseph Hocking 

A Sam Wood Production 



A George Melford Production 

"YOU CAN'T FOOL YOUR WIFE" 

With Leatrlce Joy. Nlta Naldi 

and Lewis Stone 

by Hector Tumbull 



An Allan Dwan Production 

"The Glimpses of the Moon" 

With BEBE DANIELS 

ami Nita Naldi 

By Edith Wharton 

Scenario by Edfrid Bingham 



MARY MILES MINTER in 

"The Trail of the Lonesome Pine" 

Willi Antonio Moreno 

From the novel by John For. Jr. and the 

play by Eugene Walter 

Directed by Charles Maigne 



DOROTHY DALTON in 
"The Law of the Lawless" 

From a Pictorial Review Story by 

Konrad Rercovici 

Directed by Victor Fleming 

Scenario by E. Lloyd Sheldon 



JACK HOLT in 

"The Tiger's Claw" 

By Jack Cunningham 

Directed by Joseph Henabery 



WALTER HIERS and 

JACQUELINE LOGAN in 

"Mr. Billings Spends His Dime" 

By Dana Burnett 

Directed by Wesley Buggies 

Screen play by Albert Shelby LeVIno 



A George Fitzmaurice Production 

"The RUSTLE OF SILK" 

With Betty Compson and Conway Tearle 

By Cosmo Hamilton 

Scenario by Ouida Bergere 



POLA NEGRI Id 
A George Fitzmaurice Production 

"Declasse" 
Ethyle Barrymore's great Empire 
Theater success 
By Zoe Aiken 
Scenario by Oulda Bergere 
Presented by Hamilton Theatrical Corpora- 
tion 



"HOLLYWOOD" 

A James Cruze Production 

By Frank Condon 
Twenty-five stars in support 



"VENDETTA" 

With Lionel Barrymore and Alma Rubens 

By Marie Corelli, Directed by Alan Croslaud 

Sconario by Frances Marion 

A Cosmopolitan Production 



THOMAS MEIGHAN In 
"White Heat" 

By It. G. Kirk, Directed by Alfred Qreeo 
Scenario by Percy Heath 



AGNES AYRES In 

"Contraband" 

By Clarence Buddlngton Kelland 

Directed by Paul Powell 

Scenario by Buelah Marie Dix 



BETTY COMPSON in 

"The Woman with Four Faces" 

By Bayard Veiller 



GLORIA SWANSON in 

"Bluebeard's Eighth Wife" 

A Sara Wood Production 

From Charlton Andrew's adaptation of 

Alfred Savoir's play 

Scenario by Monte M. Katterjohn 



A William deMille Production 

"ONLY 38" 

With Lois Wilson, May McAvoy. 

George Fawcett. By A. E. Thomas 

Screen play by (Mara Beranger 



BEBE DANIELS and BERT LYTELL ID 

"The Exciters" 

By Martin Brown 



WALLACE REID in 

"A Gentleman of Leisure" 

By John Stapleton ami P. G. Wodehoust 

Directed by Wallace Wors'ey 

Screen play by Albert Shelby LeVino 

"CHILDREN OF JAZZ" 

With Nlta Naldi. Jacqueline Loian 

Conrad Xagel and Robert Cain 

By Harold Brighouse 



DOROTHY DALTON In 

"Foa Bound" 

By Jack Beclulolt 

Directed by Victor Fleming 

Scenario by E. Lloyd Sheldon 



ALICE BRADY in 

"The Snow Bride" 

By Sonya Levien and Julie Herat 

Directed by Henry Kolker 



JACK HOLT in 

"The Light to Leeward" 

By Peter B. Kyne 

Directed by Joseph Henabery 

Scenario by Jack Cunningham 



Theatres everywhere are booking these pictures with dates of showing 

^ Let your Theatre fill in the dates! 



Eii £ 
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If it's a Paramount Picture 
its the best show in town 
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Habutai Silk 
Laundered 37 times- 
still 'white! 



The owner of this beau- 
tiful tailored blouse at* 
tributes her remarkable 
success to the exclusive 
use of Ivory Flakes. "A 
blouse of this material is 
usually difficult to keep 
white," says her letter. 
But after \j washings 
with Ivory Flakes it is, 
as she says, ''still white." 

(This blouse and its own- 
er's letter are on file for 
inspection in the Procter 
Qi Gamble office.) 



Canton Crepe ? 

Careful/ ^irst consider this test for laundering safety 



FREE 

This package and 
booklet 

A sample package of 
Ivory Flakes and ehe 
beautifully illustrate 
ed booklet, "The 
Care of Lovely Gar- 
ments," will be sent 
to you without 
charge on applica- 
tion to Section 47' 
BF, Dept. of Home 
Economics, 
TheProcter& 
Gamble Co., 
I IVORY || Cincinnati.O. 




Is there in your wardrobe a partic- 
ularly precious and costly blouse of 
sheer silk- — perhaps embroidered, 
perhaps trimmed with filmy chiffon 
— which you have never been will- 
ing to trust to soap and water? 

It would probably stand clear water, 
but— the soap! 

Think! There must be a soap in 
some form, white, mild and gentle 
enough for such a garment. But 
how can soaps be tested — before you 
actually imperil a garment of such 
value? 

Here is the test: 

Ask yourself this question: 

"Would I be willing to use the 
soap on my face?" 

Consider in this way all soaps in 
any form offered for delicate gar- 
ments — your confident choice will 
almost inevitably rest with Ivory 



Flakes. For Ivory Flakes is simply 
Ivory Soap — flaked petal-thin for 
gentle washbowl laundering of the 
most delicate fabrics ever woven. 

Ivory Soap is the chosen soap of 
millions of women for their skin. 
Its purity, mildness and whiteness 
have been known and trusted for 
forty-four years. No wonder, then, 
that Ivory Flakes passes the face- 
test with highest honors. 

When you wash the less delicate 
textiles of your household, you 
may use Ivory Flakes because it is 
economical. But when, with in- 
finite care, you launder those ex- 
ceedingly precious things so dear to 
your heart, use Ivory Flakes because 
it is safe! 

IVe shall be glad to have you try 
h'ory Flakes at our expense. Just 
follow the directions in the lover left- 
hand corner. 

PROCTER « GAMBLE 
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Can This Man Take Valentino's Place? 

WHEN the adored Rodolph abruptly left the Paramount fold, the company executives had a hurried 
consultation as to whom they could get to take his place for the productions soon to be started, in 
which Valentino was to have appeared. The result of their deliberations was a cable to France to 
Charles de Roche who left on the next steamer and who is now at work in Hollywood. De Roche is a French 
actor who had played in "The Spanish Jade," a Paramount picture which John Robertson made in Europe. 
He will first make a picture with Dorothy Dalton and will then be starred in "The Spanish Cavalier." 
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Claire Windsor is one of the real beauties of the screen. Yet she worked for years 
as an extra before Lois Weber discovered her. 

ABOUT a year ago a congressman — I think it was 
f\ Mr. Herrick, of Oklahoma — wanted to start a 
law forbidding beauty contests. And every one 
thought the gentleman was just too quaint and funny 
for words — something like William Jennings Bryan. 
After almost a year in Hollywood, I can see no defi- 
ciencies in the man's power of reason. Perhaps I am 
a crab, but- — — 

How many winners of beauty contests are now screen 
stars as per promise? There is Lois Wilson. Miss 
Wilson has had to work so hard, to live so strictly, 
and to play so many parts that she has forgotten she 
once was a professional beauty. The others? Well, 
some of them are playing small parts and drifting 
around Hollywood with bewildered parents who don't 
know what it is all about. I may have overlooked some 



Beauty and 

What has become of the scores 
contests, have been 

8y Agnes 
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successful ones, but I certainly cannot 
now recall any. 

But meanwhile, in all the small 
towns in the country, the prettiest girl 
in the high school, the prettiest girl uv 
the office, and the prettiest girl at the 
country club dance thinks she is des- 
tined for a great screen career. The) 
do not know that there are so mam 
pretty girls in Los Angeles with soiw 
motion-picture experience that thr 
casting director of any studio say? 
"Nothing at present" on an average 
of two hundred and fifty-six times 3- 
day. They do not realize that, al- 
though a girl is at an advantage if 
she is beautiful, one must be able to 
act if one is to earn anything but a 
precarious living in motion pictures. 

In the smaller communities, beauty 
contests are popular. Many motion- 
picture companies will agree to give 
the winner a chance to play a screen 
part. It is all good publicity, and it 
makes the home folks and the friends 
of the temporarily lucky girl feel good. 
And then what happens? With a 
brass band to see her to the depot, the 
girl and her parents depart for the 
Golden West, all ready for fame and 
fortune. The girl is introduced to the 
director who is usually polite about it- 
He gives her a screen test. 

Helen Christine Bennett has told 
you about the terrors of a screen test 
The beauty takes the test, and the di- 
rector watches the result in the projec- 
tion room. The beauty may look all 
right, "but screen acting is like dancing 
—you can't do it until you learn. The 
girl, at first, is bound to be stiff, awk- 
ward, and jerky. The director swears 
under his breath ; sometimes he swears 
out loud. But the beauty must go into 
the picture so he assigns her to a small 
role. For the sake of art he does his best. 

When the film is ready to be cut, the staff of the 
company takes a long look at the picture and then decides 
that the beauty is unnecessary — in fact a distinct bad 
spot. Her scenes are eliminated or else she is used only 
as "background." The company has fulfilled its agree- 
ment, and the beauty is free to try some other casting 
director. If she is wise, she doesn't tell the casting 
director that she once was the winner of a beauty con- 
test. 

The picture is turned loose on a waiting public, and 
no one is interested in the beauty except the home folks 
who approach the long suffering man who runs the 
local theater. The manager screams to the company 
for the scenes in which the beauty does her best emot- 
ing and the company digs the scenes from the scrap 



the Beasts 

of girls who, as winners of beauty 
given screen try outs? 

Smith 
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heap — if they can find them — and 
sends them on. But they are only used 
for local consumption. 

It is all very humiliating. Sometimes 
the beauty goes home in tears and says 
that the movies are all wrong and no 
place for a good girl. But she does not 
confess that Hollywood is no place for 
a girl who can't act and who isn't will- 
ing to work. I know of a girl who won 
a beauty contest ; she played in one pic- 
ture. After that, there was no work. 
But she kept at it. She took her savings 
and studied acting. She played extra 
roles. She behaved like a good sport. 
Some day you will hear of her. Just 
now, it wouldn't be fair to mention her 
name. 

I am not trying to prove that there 
is no place in the movies for a pretty 
and ambitious girl. I am merely trying 
to prove that it is better to look before 
you leap. There are 
plenty of tragedies 
around Hollywood. The 
heroines are the beauti- 
ful girls who persuaded 
pa and ma to sell the 
farm, rent an expensive 
bungalow and allow 
daughter to become an 
actress. Not lieing un- 
prejudiced critics, pa and 
ma had no way of learn- 
ing whether or not the 
beautiful daughter could 
act. 

Even the stars who are 
noted for their beauty 
don't have an easy time. 
Katherine MacDonald 
was an artists' model and 
a chorus girl before she 
came to motion pictures. 
Her sister Mary Mac- 
Laren has gone to New 
York to study acting. 
Claire Windsor worked 
for years in extra parts 
before Lois Weber dis- 
covered her. Norma and 
Constance Talmadge 
were brought up in a 
studio. Jacqueline Lo- 
gan was considered a 
beauty in the Midnight 
Frolic, but it took her 
some time to conquer 
studio technique. 

As for the girls who 
are not real beauties, 





Lois Wilson is one winner of a beauty contest who 
attained a real success on the screen. 

judged by the standards of the average com- 
mittee of a beauty contest: Lillian Gish has 
made herself beautiful because she has stood 
for the lovely and spiritual. A real knowl- 
edge of life has given Mary Pickford an 
angelic face. Colleen Moore hasn't a beau- 
tiful face, but she 
Jacqueline Logan was con- has an alert mind. 
sidered a beauty in "The Gloria Swanson 
Midnight Frolic," but she was rather a plain 
has worked hard to learn <rj r l until she ac- 
studio technique. quired a knack f 

dressing. 
No girl can become a beauty by having 
her picture printed in the local newspaper. 
Nor can she become a great screen actress 
by having her friends poll a large number 
of votes claiming that she is the most beau- 
tiful girl in town. The ambitious seventeen- 
year-old should read all that Dorothea Knox 
has written about breaking in as an extra. 
Her articles point the surest road toward get- 
ting a foothold on the screen. It is foolish 
to think that there is any short cut. 
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The line of covered wagons used in this production is so long that the camera's eye cannot take it all in. 

Filming "The Covered Wagon" 

One of the biggest productions now being made is the screen version of Emerson 
Hough's story of how our pioneer forefathers crossed the Western plains in 1848. 

By Sidney Blair 



OUT in a desert waste in Utah, eighty miles from 
a railroad, where it is scorching hot by day 
and freezing cold at night, a motion-picture 
company is encamped. This little band is fighting its 
way across the plains 
much as the pioneers 
did in 1848, fighting 
sickness, discourage- 
■ ment ; resisting at- 
tacks from the In- 
dians and hunting the 
wild buffalo that roam 
the plains. They are 
just actors — but for 
the making of "The 
Covered Wagon" 
they have become 
pioneers. They 
started out just to act 
in a picture, and they 
find themselves liv- 
ing an American epic. 
Only the cameras, the 
lights, the great power 
wagons are there to 
remind them of the 
studio back in Holly- 
wood. The prairie 
fires, the floods, the 
blinding snowstorms 
that sweep relentlessly 
toward them tell them 
that they are just 
helpless atoms, strug- 
gling against the ele- 
ments to gain a home. 
These actors are 
real pioneers. And 
fifteen hundred men 
and women of the 
plains — pioneers and 



sons of pioneers — have joined them to become ac 
tors! 

When Emerson Hough wrote 
he recreated for us the lives of 
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The part of " Will Banion" was so interesting that J. Warren Kerrigan 

was induced to return to the screen to play it after 

years of retirement. 



"The Covered Wagon" 
people who crossed the 
plains in 1848, and 
brought into sharp 
outline details that 
were hazy to us. But 
the motion picture 
which James Cruze is 
making for Para- 
mount from his story 
will be a living record 
of the times of which 
he wrote. Descrip- 
tion cannot do justice 
to the hardihood of 
the men who broke 
trail across the prai- 
ries, but a glimpse of 
a wagon train bump- 
ing over the roadless 
plains so long that the 
camera's eye cannot 
take it all in, tugs at 
your heart and makes 
you feel that you un- 
derstand . a little of 
the struggles of the 
men who drove them. 
There have been 
Western pictures by 
the hundred, but never 
another undertaking 
like the filming of 
"The Covered 
Wagon." Armies of 
Indians and cowboys 
and homeseekers have 
fought their way 
across our screens, 
and patient buffalo, 
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broken to life in the movies, 
have developed their technique 
to the point where they can 
almost smile as the inevitable 
finish comes with the burly 
hero crushing the blond-curled 
heroine to his breast. But this 
is the first time that a com- 
pany has undertaken to give 
us a page out of pioneer life. 
There are no college-bred In- 
dians in the company, though 
plenty of them are available 
through the casting offices in 
Hollywood. There are no 
tame buffalo, though it was 
much harder to find wild buf- 
falo extant than it was to find 
real live Indians. According 
to Paramount officials this is 
the most expensive production 
they have ever undertaken. 

James Cruze and a few mem- 
bers of his company went 
early in October to Antelope 
Island in Salt Lake to film the 
buffalo hunt, which is one of 
the most thrilling parts of the 



Ernest 
Torrence, 
famed 
for his 
dirty 
work in 
"Tor able 
David" 
is a pic- 
turesque 
villain 
of the 
plains 
in this 
picture. 





The back of one of the old prairie schooners serves Lois Wilson and J. Warren Kerrigan 

as an observation car. 

story of "The Covered Wagon." It took three days to find the buffalo 
and run them down within camera range, for not being well-mannered studio 
buffalo they wouldn't obey the assistant director's orders as the other actors 
did. So that the excited herd wouldn't plunge into the cameras, a platform 
had to be built as solidly as pioneer stockades and the cameras mounted on 
this. And though the buffalo plunged right toward them, and butted against 
the sides of the platform the camera men went on grinding. 

As soon as this and a few other scenes were taken, the company went 
on to Milford. Utah, and from there to a 200.000-acre ranch some eighty 
miles away. There the company was joined by Warren Kerrigan and Lois 
Wilson who play the leads, and the real work of the company was begun. 
Within a few clays tribes of Indians began to arrive — Arapahoes and Ban- 
nocks from Wyoming and Kaws from down near Flagstaff, Arizona, 
bringing their own tepees and squaws and war paint with them. All 
went well until a rumor circulated among the Kaws that the Arapahoes 
were going to use real bullets when it came time for the battle scenes. 
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The mess 



tent at Camp Cru:e will accommodate a thousand persons at once. 



In the middle of the night they held a council of wai 
and decided to leave the 
company flat. Yapping 
like howling wolves as 
they crouched through 
the steps of a war dance, 
they roused the entire 
camp, striking terror to 
the hearts of the peace- 
ful Hollywoodians. 
James Cruze finally per- 
suaded them that they 
were the victims of pro- 
fessional jealousy and 
that some one had ma- 
liciously started the ru- 
mor about the bullets. 
So the Kaws decided to 
stay, and the Arapahoes 
staged a big ceremonial 
a few nights later when 
they adopted Mr. Cruze 
into their tribe as Stand- 
ing Bear. 



Then came the ranchers and 




Replicas of old houses at Westport Landing, a pioneer town which 

has been absorbed by Kansas City, had to be built for some of the 

early scenes in the picture. 



their wives and children, 
about fifteen hundred of 
them, who had heard 
that they could join the 
motion-picture company, 
just act natural, and get 
paid for it. Some of 
them brought their cov- 
ered wagons with them, 
for as late as the eight- 
ies those same covered 
wagons were being built 
that the pioneers used 
for travel in the forties. 
From four States the 
company brought old 
covered wagons. But 
for most of the cast the 
company had to build 
prairie schooners of the 
required sort. Even the 
sturdy ranchmen were 
Continued on page 86 
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"The Covered Wagon" even has a unique orchestra out on location. 




Al Christie explains to the author the "Hazel From Hollywood" take-off on the-girl-marooned-in-a-lonely-lighthouse bromide 

Our New Type of Screen Comedy 



The producers of two-reelers are getting their laughs now 
by ridiculing some of the cherished traditions of the films. 



By Gordon Gassaway 



HAVE you noticed all the funny comedies or 

lately that take a poke at some of 
our pet picture ideas? There has 
been "The Shriek of Araby" for in- 
stance, and "Mud and Sand," "Cold 
Feet," and "The Three-Must-Get- 
Theirs." 

Soon we will have "Rob'em 
Good," "East Is Worst," and 
"Hazel from Hollywood." In 
fact, there seems to be no end 
to the newest line of knock 
'em cold comedies that will 
take a crack at all the long- 
cherished traditional hokum 
of the pictures. Even some 
of the popular fiction of to- 
day is- being lampooned by 
the comedy kings, notably 
"When Winter Comes," 
which has appeared in a 
comic guise as "When Sum- 
mer Comes" and the "Mer- 
ton of the Movies" flood of 
literature which is going to be 
kidded by "Hazel from Holly- 
wood." 

It looks as though the com- 
edy companies had decided to 
park their slapsticks, put the old 
custard pie away in moth balls and 
make it a long, hard winter for Old 
Mister Hokum. 

Hokum, as you know, is the last sad resort 
of the tired and harassed director who finds Ben Turpin burlesques 
that he simply has to get a kick in his pic- the romantic desert 
ture even if he has to use the needle. Hokum lover in "The Shriek 
is an expression for any situation in pictures of Araby." 




on the stage that is injected deliberately to 
make the audience weep — or laugh — or 
shudder — or all three if possible. 
These tricks are used over and over 
again, and in many disguises. All 
of the very saddest "mother" 
pictures were filled with hokum. 
When the baby boy of the 
family steals the jewels but 
comes back at last and 
creeps to the bedside for a 
blessing — that is hokum. 
A lot of us are fed up on 
hokum, and apparently 
some of the comedy pro- 
ducers have also had 
their fill. 

Consider the comedy 
called "Cold Feet" as an 
example. In this Al 
Christie pokes a lot of 
fun at all the pictures 
about the Royal North- 
west Mounted Police 
where the sturdy sergeant 
goes out into the frozen 
North to "get his man or 
die in the attempt." That, 
of course, is hokum. It is 
/ used again and again to get a 
thrill out of the audience. There 
is always a fight in the snow and 
usually the hero grows a nice long 
beard, but he gets his man and drags 
him back even if he freezes a foot or two 
in the attempt. In "Cold Feet" we .had all 
the types of Royal Northwest Mounted Po- 
lice hokum rolled into two reels. There 
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■was the "frozen North," the white-salt 
snowstorm, the hero growing- a beard, and 
the line about "getting his man." 

Motion-picture audiences are getting 
more canny, and a great many spectators 
can spot the hokum stuff about as quickly 
as those in the profession. So "Cold 
Feet" is immensely popular as a comedy 
because it is a human characteristic to 
laugh at any cracks taken at some of our 
most cherished institutions — even at Henry- 
Ford — and motion-picture hokum is cer- 
tainly a cherished institution. If you 
don't believe it, ask the next picture di- 
rector you meet. 

The first comedies having a little fun 
at the expense of some of the popular 
picture plots, such as the sheik idea and 
"Cold Feet," have made so much money 
that it is little wonder that the winter will 
be devoted to getting out more of the 
laugh makers which aim the finger of gen- 
tle ridicule at the hokum traditions of the 
screen. You can bet that the makers of 
comedies are always the first to put their 
thumb on the public pulse and they also 
have a keen knowledge about the way the 
wind is blowing. It is a pretty sure indi- 
cation that the public is wising up to the 
hokum stuff when it has become univer- 
sally funny enough to be ridiculed in com- 
edies. 

That is, there is no use ridiculing any- 
thing that no one knows anything about. 
Ford jokes are funny largely' ljecause there 
are so many Fords. I do not think that 
Al Christie and Mack Sennett and Hunt 
Stromberg and some of the other com- 
edy manufacturers have any deep, dark 
plot in producing these caricatures of pop- 
ular stories other than to make money. I do not think, 
for instance, that they are consciously coming to the 
lescue of a public highly overbur- 
dened and bored with too much ^^^^^T ly 

hokum. Their purpose is 
not so much philanthropic 
as mercenary — but at 
that they are doing a 
lot of good because 
some directors will 
hesitate much longer 
now before they 
drag down the ho- 
kum recipe off the 
shelf and put a 
basket of little kit- 
tens or a cooing 
dove into their next 
scenario. 

However, with a 
picture such as 
"Hazel from Holly- 
wood" which is a sort 
of magnum of>us for 
Mr. Christie this season, 
and in which he takes a 
great deal of pride, another 
line of lampooning is arrived 
at. This picture, of which I have 

seen the "rushes," takes a The heroine of "East is Worst" 
wallop at pretty nearly every copies Constance Talmadge's 
moth-eaten tradition of Hoi- make-up closely. 





Costume dramas are made the object of some mild joking in 
"Choose Your Weapons," starring Bobbie Vernon. 

wood. It also does not spare the authors of all these 
stories coming out now about the movies, such as 
Laughter, Ltd.," "Merton of the Movies," and the 
Rob Wagner and Rupert Hughes tales. If "Mer- 
ton" was intended as a satire on movie life, then 
"Hazel." as a satire on "Merton" must be a 
sort of double-barreled bang — not at the movies 
themselves, but at what some popular fiction 
writers want people to think about the movies ! 
I'll give you some inside glimpses of "Hazel 
from Hollywood" as I saw it the other day 
out at the Christie studio, as an illustration 
of how the comedy makers are going about it 
to get the last possible juicy laugh out of the 
flaws in hokum — for whatever else you may 
think, the use of hokum is pretty poor drama, 
after all. In this picture we have the stirring 
romance of Miss Hazel Nittt who goes to Hol- 
lywood to seek her fortune in the movies. At 
first she has a terrible time finding a job. She 
can't even get into a studio — which, by the way, 
is no joke, as some other young ladies can testify. 
So she finally finds employment in John's lunch 
counter, a popular — and real — ham-and joint on Hol- 
lywood Boulevard, Wishing to appear well in the minds 
of the Nutt family at home, she writes that she is hav- 
ing lunch almost every day with Rudy Valentino, Gloria 
Swanson, Mary Miles Minter, and 1 a few other celeb- 
rities. Here Mr. Christie shows us an interior of 
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"Hazel" is rescued from the sawmill just in the nick of time by 
the dauntless hero. 



John's with a view of the back of the heads which you 
should recognize as belonging to Rudy, Gloria, and 
Mary — all sitting up at the counter and Hazel deal- 
ing the dishes off her arm. 

One day, when Hazel is out for the air, she 
stumbles upon a movie company taking some 
stirring scenes of a burning building. In nos- 
ing around to get a close view of the proceed- 
ings, she gets into the burning building by- 
mistake. When the jaunty hero rushes into 
the smoke to rescue the movie heroine, he 
grabs Hazel instead and triumphantly carries 
her out and right up to the camera. By 
this time the building is burned and the man 
who is putting up the money of the com- 
pany refuses to rebuild the set so they have 
to use Hazel in the rest of the picture because 
she had already appeared in that scene. Thus 
she becomes a movie star. And then come 
the laughs at all the hokum ever devised. 
There is the old sawmill stuff, which has been 
used time after time to get a thrill on the spinal 
harps of any audience — where the heroine is 
bound to a log and fed slowly into the grinding 
saw until she is rescued just in the nick of time by 
the dauntless hero. There is the hokum bromide of 
the girl marooned in a lonely lighthouse, without 
hand to guide her. What happens to Hazel is plenty. 
Finally, after many harrowing experiences in the 
films, Hazel's country lover arrives to take her away 
from it all. And that is that. 



And beneath all the comic fun of these 
satires, there is much that is true. They 
show the difference between things as wc 
think they are — and as they reallv are, but 
you must watch cloiely to detect it. 

The comedy companies are the court 
jesters of the movies. Nothing was ever 
sacred to a court jester, and I think noth- 
ing is safe or sacred with a comedy com- 
pany. The minds of the makers of laughs 
are running in the satirical groove now, 
and there they will stay for a while, until 
they take another step forward. For these 
satirical comedies are a distinct advance 
over the former broad slapstick stuff, and 
were made possible by the fact that mo- 
tion-picture audiences demanded some- 
thing better. We used to be satisfied when 
pictures were first made to see a man get 
hit in the eye with a custard pie, just 
for the novelty of seeing a figure move 
on a screen where once we had seen only 
magic-lantern slides. But now the audi- 
ences, even in the most out-of-the-way 
places, want something to think about, even 
with their laughs. 

They get it, too, in that comedy of 
"Choose Your Weapons" with Bobby Ver- 
non. Here the present vogue of costume 
dramas such as "The Prisoner of Zenda" 
"To Have and To Hold" with their stir- 
ring duels and mad rescues of ladies in 
distress are made the raison d'etre for a 
lot of mild joking. Not that costume 
dramas are ridiculous, any more than 
some of the stories of the Royal North- 
west Mounted Police are ridiculous, but 
the) - simply offer opportunity for fun 
making because they are seen by so many people that 
almost every audience knows at once what the fun is 
all about. It's just like the Ford joke again. 

Court jesters would point a 

laugh at the new gown worn by 

^^ the queen, if they thought they 

could get a laugh. And they 

were wise enough to know 

that if the queen wore a 

new gown to dinner, all 

the court would be talk- 

i ing about it, and so the 

i laugh would have a 

I universal value. There 

l| is no use joking about 

something that only 

two out of every 

thousand people 

know. Not if you 

want to make money 

at it. and the comedy 

companies are not in 

the business for their 

health. 

Just so long as there 
are motion-picture hob- 
bies which are ridden and 
ridden until their tails — and 
I might say tales — are worn to 
frazzle, such as the time-worn 
plot of the Cinderella girl who 
is born poor, but becomes rich, 
the unfortunate and hard- 
Ontinued on page 92 
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Even Baby Peggy waves the 
cap-and-bells, with a satire on 
an amateur theatrical perform- 
ance. 
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In and Out of 

What's happening to fav 
by their scenarios or pre 




Some people take picture making pretty hard, Harold Lloyd, for in- 
stance. Just because the public demanded another thrill comedy from 
him — when be was anxious to forget them and film tear-wringers instead 
— he went and concentrated every conceivable stunt into one picture, 
"Safety Last." But read this and weep; he is determined to make this 
his last stunt picture. The scene above gives you an idea of the thrills 
in store for you. 

Betty Compson gets off more easily. She is achieving an almost seraphic 
calm down on the beach at Waikiki, where she is making "The White 

flower." 








"Papa," as Pola Negri calls 
her director, George Fitz- 
maurice, has shown her 
around the Lasky studio 
and explained to her all 
the queer American terms 
for the lights around the 
sets. "Kill the baby." 
"Move up the niggers," or 
"Hit the spot" no longer 
fill her with dismay. 
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the Studios 



orite players — as dictated 
scribed by personal whim. 




Somebody got knocked off into the very damp Pacific dur- 
ing the making of this scene in Universal's "The Altar 
Stairs," and it wasn't Frank Mayo. That is one advantage 
of being the star. 

Below you see proof that Leatrice Joy has her troubles try- 
ing to make up out on location. Thomas Meighan may 
be learning some valuable pointers from her, but we doubt 
if he'll ever consider a large perfume bottle essential in 
his equipment. 



Maybe you think that 
Madge Bellamy looks as 
though she enjoyed play- 
ing with this elephant in 
"Ten Ton Love," but ask 
her, just ask her! Or try 
it yourself some time. 





/ 




The idea of making water-front scenes sometimes 
brings terror to the hearts of actors who don't like 
that kind of neighborhood and don't relish being 
gaped at by a lot of wharf rats. Bebe Daniels and 
the rest of Penryhn Stanlaws' company that made 
"Singed Wings" avoided all that by building this 
reproduction of the San Francisco water front right 
in the studio tank, where those dazzling De Mille 
swimming parties used to be held. 

John Bowers and Marguerite de la Motte, at the 

left, enjoyed a breath of the open Pacific when they 

made "What a Wife Learned" for Ince. 




Photo by Freulich 

Here's the new coiffure which Priscilla Dean 

adopted in "White Tiger" along with these 

dangling earrings and other lures to help 

snare her victims. 




After returning from Tahiti, Raoul Walsh repro- 
duced some native gardens in the Goldwyn studio 
for scenes of "Passions of the Sea." This shows 
how they are filmed indoors, with lights blazing all 
around. On page 81 you can see this scene as it 
will appear on the screen. 

Below, at the right, are Louise Lorraine and Jack 

Mulhall on the water front in San Francisco, where 

they are filming "The Fish Patrol" stories by Jack 

London. 




Agnes Ayres has often been accused of hav- 
ing a doll face, and she archly proved it with 
this imitation. 




Photo by J R. Diamond 



Where Do They Get That 
Stuff ? 

Do screen players get their characterizations from literature — 

from life — or from imagination? Usually an actor won't tell, 

but here are a few who did. 

By Helen Klumph 



ONE afternoon at one of the big Eastern studios 
a dozen or more girls who had been playing 
extra parts were tried out in a small but very 
dramatic role. The character was supposed to be the 
mother of a small baby. On returning home from an 
errand she finds the apartment building where she lives 
en fire, and not knowing whether her baby has been 
saved or not, is pushed back with an excited crowd 
where she can only watch the fire from a distance, hop- 
ing against hope for news of her child's safety. 



The way the girls played that part would have 
been screamingly funny if it hadn't been such 
a tragic omen of their futures. They sawed 
the air, they clenched their fists, they rolled 
their eyes to the high heavens, and their shoul- 
ders heaved convulsively. That is, all except 
one. She hardly moved. In her eyes was a 
sort of questioning look. It was haunting. It 
didn't look tragic exactly; it just looked be- 
wildered. An experienced character actress was 
called in then who convinced the director in 
one short rehearsal that she was the person for 
the part. Her interpretation had, somehow, the 
simplicity of that last girl's actions with all the 
power of the ones who had worked hard for 
their effects. 

"There are only three kinds of acting," the 
director told me afterward. "And you've just 
seen them all. Those first girls think that act- 
ing means artifice. They're just pretending, and 
any one with half an eye could see it. They 
probably get their ideas of how people act from 
reading lurid novels. That little quiet girl is 
the other extreme — she's just a copyist, not an 
actress. Her points don't get over. She's al- 
ways acting the way she's seen some one act 
in real life. The trouper over there who got 
the part is the only one who used any common 
sense and imagination." 

His remarks set me to wondering. Where 
do players get their stuff, anyhow? Do they 
try to act like people in books, or do they go 
around poking into other folks' affairs study- 
ing the way different events strike them, or do 
thev just figure out for themselves how people 
would act under certain circumstances? Or — 
as the skeptics insist — does the director do all 
the thinking and use the players just as mario- 
nettes ? 

It isn't easy to find out from a player how 

he goes about build- 



Mabel Ballin encourages 
people to talk about 
themselves, and then she 
builds up her characteri- 
zations from what she 
has learned. 



ing up a characteri- 
zation. Not that they 
are afraid of being 
copied ; they are 
merely afraid of be- 
ing laughed at or 
driticized. Mabel 
Ballin told me one 
time that she made a practice of drawing peo- 
ple out. of making them talk about themselves. 
She found that most of them enjoyed it. She 
assured me that she'd gained many an idea of 
people's reactions through that practice. I had 
an unpleasant feeling of having been under a 
l>ell glass all during our acquaintance, and now 
in spite of Mrs. Ballin's sunny cajoleries I try- 
not to talk about myself when I am with her. 
Actors are nice, reasonable folk for the most 
part so long as you talk about weather, far 
mail, or fashions, but when it comes to their 
art — let me go back and spell it with a capital 
A — the old bogy, temperament is likely to crop up. 
Many of them resent any inference that their work is 
guided by conscious study. With as much modesty of 
manner as they can command they admit that the divine 
fire of inspiration is their only guide. Fortunately there 
are a few who can regard their work as impersonally 
as though it were fitting shoes or packing toothbrushes, 
and tell you how they train themselves to do their work. 
The aforementioned Mabel Ballin is in this companion- 
able group and so is Dorothy Gish and Dick Barthelmess. 



Where Do They Get That Stuff? 
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Richard Barthelmess played "The Bond Boy" 
with little movement and much thought. Mary 
Thurman is shown in this scene with him. 



"I'm always hoping that I 
can get an idea of how I ought 
to play a scene by watching 
somebody going through the 
same experience in real life," 
Dorothy told me one time. 
"Often I read about accidents 
in the paper, and wish I could 
have been there to see how the 
excitement affected people. 
Yesterday my big chance came. 
I was coming down in an ele- 
vator in the Metropolitan Life 
Building when I heard a shot. 
My first impulse was to get 
out of the building as soon as 
possible. But I was hardly 
through the door when I de- 
cided that I must see what was 
going on. I got inside just as 
two more shots were fired. 
A man had killed a woman 
right there in the corridor in 
the midst of the crowd, and 
the people weren't acting at all 
as you might expect. There 
was no rushing around or 
signs of anguish. A few peo- 
ple moved away nervously, but 
most of them just acted sort 
of dumb. And if we did that 
on the screen just think of the 
way people would pan us ! Of 
course, that was only one in- 
cident, but I think it was typical. People in real life 
don't show emotion much. I'm discouraged about trying 
to learn from watching them." 

"Nine times out of ten it is like that," 
Helene Chadwick admitted when I told her 
of Dorothy's experience, "but the tenth 
time you may get something. I've 
learned a lot about human nature and 
the way it expresses itself, I believe, 
in the last few days. I've been vis- 
iting the women's court and watching 
the unfortunate girls who are on 
trial there. Most of them are sullen, 
but once in a while a girl comes in 
who commands your sympathy in- 
stantly. There may be something 
plaintive about her expression, or 
some little helpless-looking move- ' 
ment with her hands that grips you. 
Such data from life is invaluable to me. 
I feel as though it will make my work 
more convincing." 

Any discussion of acting is bound 
bring up the question of whether an acto 
must have lived through similar experiem 
order to portray them grippingly, and I 
think the answer Miss Chadwick evolved 
is all that need be said on the subject. 

"When a sculptor carves some beautiful 
water nymphs no one suggests that he 
might have done better if he had ever 
been one himself." 

So let's drop out all consideration of the necessity 
for an actor's having lived and lived and lived in order 
to act, and proceed to ask Richard Barthelmess where 
actors get their ideas about folks. He always has some- 
thing worth while to say if you can only break down 
his wall of shvness and reserve. 





Helene Chadwick studies girls 
in police courts and gets many 
ideas for characterizations 
such as hers in "The Dust 
Flower" from them. 



"It all depends," Dick puffed 
at me hurriedly in between rush- 
ing off of a scene and back on 
again, "what kind of actor he is. 
If he likes to act hard with lots of arm-waving and rant- 
ing he can study some actors on the stage. But if he 
wants to be just simple, and genuine and human 
he can get all the action and emotion he 
wants to study in average folks. The 
trouble with me is that I underact a lot 
of the time. I have to build up scenes. 
It's easier for the ones who overact. 
> All they have to do is get a good 
^ director who can tame them a little 
a bit. 

"In 'The Bond Boy' I tried 
harder than ever to get my points 
over by thought instead of action. 
You cannot study a thing like that 
from life because people's faces 
aren't nearly so expressive as the 
things they do. But the camera mag- 
nifies to such an extent that subtle 
points can be put over by thought 
alone, and I think that is the more in- 
teresting way to do it." 
The player's problem, reduced to essen- 
Is, is to understand why a character does 
the scenario calls for — to get inside the 
role in such a way that everything he 
does seems natural and inevitable to the 
spectators. Much can be learned about 
human behavior from books on psychol- 
ogy — but we like our actors young, and 
while they're acting they have little time 
or inclination toward such heavy reading. 
They can learn bits here and there from life, but it is 
a discouraging process, for most of us are about as 
animated and expressive as Ohinamen. So if you're 
skeptical about inspiration — there's only one factor left 
for you to believe in as a guide to players in their 
character delineations. That's imagination. 
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A New Vogue 
for Flappers 

By Grace Kingsley 



POLA NEGRI has estab- 
lished a new beauty cult 
in the younger set. Her 
tragedy make-up has become the 
last word in smart appearance. 

The girl who would follow 
this mode of make-up must 
tone down her pink cheeks ; she 
must bleach her tan; she must 
heave her bottle of peroxide 
into the river or give it to the 
poor. And she must have, as 
it were, a rush of cheeks to the 
lips. 

Also, she must wear a great 
deal of black. 

The more, in short, you can 
make yourself look like Juliet 
after the knock-out-drops epi- 
sode, or Camille after Armand 
has deserted her, the better your 
form. 

Have you black hair and 
brown, green, or gray eyes, 
with a creamy complexion? If 
so, you're right in it. Because 
then you can easily assume the 
Pola Negri make-up. 

It's very exotic, that make- 
up. Your eyes are set off with 
a dark penciling of the lids. 
Your skin is either ivory or 
dead white. Your lips are very, 
very red. Your teeth are very, 
very white. 

If you are one of these self- 
made blondes, you let your hair 
grow dark. If you are a real, 
blown-in-the-bottle blonde, you 
wear a white make-up, but 
darken your eyelids and other- 
wise do the best yon can. But 
if you verge on the demi-blond 
type, you can get the tragedy 
effect with penciled eyelids, 
and you can wear yellowish 
powder. 

The ingenue of the starry- 
eyed effect is a thing of the 
past; the cupid's-bow mouth 
must be discarded even if it is 
your one perfected work of art. 
Lashes can be made up to look 
long and luxuriant, but they 
must be so fashioned as to give 
your eyes an expression of lan- 
guor, not pertness. And your 
lips must be thin. 

The vogue of the Pola Negri 
style of beauty has brought in 
the cynic season. 




■fxrh tir 'ii What is going to happen to Rodolph 
What Will Valentino? His difficulties may be 
Rodolph straightened out and his plans for the 

j\ g future announced before this magazine 

can be placed on sale, but at the time 
of this writing his activities seem to be' at a standstill. 
The last picture he made, "The Young Rajah," has 
been released, and there is no prospect of his returning 
to work. 

A few months ago, dissatisfied with his working con- 
ditions, he left the Lasky studio, came East, and tried 
to get the courts to release him from his contract, 
which has some two years yet to run. Famous Players 
contested his case, and up to the present the courts 
have sustained them. But Rodolph has so far contin- 
ued in his refusal to return to the Paramount fold, and 
apparently prefers to hold out even though it prevents 
him from making any pictures for the entire duration 
of the contract. Meanwhile Famous Players also ap- 
pear to be standing pat, and have imported a French 
actor, Charles de Roche, who played in their "Spanish 
Jade" to take the role in their forthcoming production, 
"A Spanish Cavalier," in which Valentino was to have 
been starred. 

It rs rumored that powerful interests are backing his 
fight, and that attempts are being made to purchase 
Valentino's release from Famous Players-Lasky. Gold- 
wyn, according to report, wants him to play the lead- 
ing role in their forthcoming production of "Ben-Hur." 

„ p. Meanwhile Valentino's fan mail has 

Me Keeps increased to gigantic proportions, and 
Up His Cor- his very pretty young secretary is work- 

rethnndmrP in S ni S ht and da - v t0 catch up with lt 
responaence « Get another ass j stant at once> » t i ie pop- 
ular young man wrote her from New York, "and more 
if you need them. If any one takes the trouble to write 
to me I'd like to answer them personally. But since I 
cannot do that you must take care of it for me. Be 
sure that no one is neglected." 

That is a very expensive bit of graciousness on Ro- 
dolph Valentino's part. One week when the demands 
for his photographs were particularly heavy it is said 
that the expense of labor, photographs, and postage 
amounted to a trifle more than his salary. So perhaps 
you will back him up in bis desire for a big raise in pay. 



Speaking of expensive fan mail, con- 
sider the case of Colleen Moore. She 
has made pictures for so many different 
companies in the past year that she re- 
ceives mail at eight different addresses 1 
Some of these studios are many miles apart, and in 
order to collect the mail Miss Moore sends her chauf- 
feur to make the rounds two or three times a week. 
It costs her ten cents a mile to have her car run. Some 



Consider 
Colleen 's 
Problem 



enterprising fan might send her a gallon of gasoline 
instead of inclosing a postage stamp with his request 
for a photograph. 

You Mustn't Exhibitors throughout the country 
Always used to 0W11 a com P' 6te set 0I platitudes 

R/ nit> thp about what constituted box-office at- 
Biame me traction, but those days are no more. 
Director The pictures that are making people 

flock to the theaters are upsetting their dope, and no 
one is happier over this development than Allen Holu- 
bar. His is a bitter sort of enjoyment, however, for 
he is standing by watching others make big successes 
of stories that he wanted to direct. 

Mr. Holubar, like most "independent" directors has 
to have his choice of a story O. K.'d by the organiza- 
tion that releases his pictures. And his people have 
been slow to recognize the changes in public taste. His 
last picture, "Hurricane's Gal," was selected only as a 
sort of last resort, after the powers above him had 
rejected forty stories suggested by him. The public 
should know something of this heartbreaking struggle 
for better stories. 

Among his earlier choices which were rejected were: 

"The Storm." — Universal filmed this with great success. 

"Disraeli." — George Arliss produced this one with his own 
company. 

"When Knighthood Was in Flower." — "Strong prejudice 
against costume pictures." Cosmopolitan thought the story big 
enough to surmount this objection. 

"Tiger Rose." — Considered "too stark." Yet audiences all 
. over the country have flocked to it as a stage play. 

"Miss Lulu Bett." — Discarded as having no box-office angle. 
Famous Players made a success of it. 

"Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall." — Apparently.Mary Pick- 
ford's judgment on this was different, as she is going to 
make it. 

"Anna Ascends." — Alice Brady got this one. 

"Jane Eyre." — A beautiful production of this was made by 
Hugo Ballin. 

"Tcss of the D'Urbervilles." — Marshall Neilan plans to pro- 
duce this. 

"Manon Lescaut." — This was rejected on the ground that 
the public was not interested in stories of operas. Mr. Holubar 
pointed out that it was a famous novel before it was an opera, 
to no avail. 

Some of the other stories and plays submitted by 
him were "The Broken Wing," "Salome Tane," "Dom- 
bey and Son," Tolstoi's "Resurrection," "The Net," and 
Hauptmann's "Hannele." 

Now his "Hurricane's Gal" is a big success, and 
probably "The White Frontier," his next production 
will be even a bigger money maker. But it is hardly 
fair for a director to be tied down to filming such 
stories as these. Mr. Holubar will probably never do 
his best work until he has a story in which he is whole- 
heartedly interested. 

The exhibitors seem to learn slowly. But if theater- 
goers continue to patronize the gray-matter drama as 
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well as the black and blue, Allen Holubar may yet be 
allowed to film one of the truly great stories he yearns 
to try. 

C TU J ^ e Observer is awaiting with inter- 

Lan lneaa est Theda Bara's return to the screen. 
Bara Come What sort of welcome will the fans 

Back? ^' ve ^ ier ' > About nve years ago Miss 

,Bara was the most-talked-of woman 
of the screen. While she might not have been the 
original vampire, she was at least the most celebrated 
vamp and the first star to declare herself a ruthless and 
devastating home-wrecker — on the screen. That she is 
still, or has been very recently, as popular as ever in 
such far-away countries as Japan in her old pictures 
is testified to elsewhere in this issue by a Nipponese 
contributor. 

But, partly because of the absurdly false publicity 
that was circulated about her, partly because most of 
the stories given her were cheaply sensational, and 
partly because the American public lost its taste for 
lurid vamp melodramas, her vogue declined. In one 
last desperate attempt Fox tried to change the type of 
her pictures, but the public didn't seem to rise to 
Theda as a good little girl, and "Kathleen Mavourneen" 
was not a great success. Then Theda withdrew from 
the screen. 

Now it is proposed to bring her back as a serious 
emotional actress. Apparently the effort is a sincere 
one, both on the part of Miss Bara and the Selznick 
company, with whom she has affiliated herself. Her 
first vehicle is to be Eugene Walter's "The Easiest 
Way," a play which, when first produced by Belasco, 
was acclaimed as one of the most compelling, and one 
of the mest skillfully written plays ever turned out by 
an American. 

There are any number of stars who have "come back" 
onto the screen after a considerable absence. But we 
can think offhand of no star, who once was a sensation, 
who has been able, after losing her prestige, to come 
back with anything like her former glory. And so it 
will be interesting to see the result of Miss Bara's at- 
tempt. 

Clayton We recently attended a meeting of 

Hamilton ^ e Actors' Equity Society in New 

Expresses York. Among the speakers was Clay- 

jy-f IT' *° n Hamilton, formerly a Columbia 

tits Views University lecturer and dramatic critic 
and more recently a member of the editorial board of 
a motion-picture company on the West Coast. In spite 
of his experience — or perhaps because of his experience 
in movie editorial work — Mr. Hamilton is severe on the 
subject of motion pictures. Not only is he intolerant 
of the faults of the films — he couldn't be blamed for 
that — but he seems to be opposed to movies as an in- 
stitution. 

Among other things, Mr. Hamilton said condescend- 
ingly that movies were made for servant girls. Upon 
attending the showing of a popular picture, Mr. Hamil- 
ton said that his wife remarked that she didn't know 
there were so many servant girls in the country. 

That the movies offer wholesome entertainment to 
working people of all sorts whose opportunity for other 
recreations is comparatively limited is one of the best 
things that can be said for them. If it were true that 
the movies appealed to no one but those persons who 
live by hard labor it would be nothing to sneer about. 

But if Mr. Hamilton meant to intimate that only the 
working classes care for, or should care for the mo- 
tion pictures that are turned out to-day he will find 
a good many persons to dispute him. just before the 



meeting of the Equity, The Observer had attended the 
Rivoli Theater and had watched the line of limousines. 
In the audience were a group of opera singers, several 
playwrights, a sprinkling of novelists, and a number of 
New York's professional "first-nighters." In the 
smaller cities, where good stage productions are scarce, 
the better elements have come to rely a great deal on the 
movies for their entertainment. 

We wonder how many faults of the movies might be 
traced to the fact that men who think as Mr. Hamilton 
does have been holding important positions in motion- 
picture companies. If we could remove the doubters 
and the supercilious — together with the ignorant, the 
cunning, and the greedy — there would be more evi- 
dences of sincerity in the products of the studios. 

If you are tired of blah-blah stories 
The Good about movie stars, if you are tired of 
^ , , p. the sort of interviews satirized in "Mer- 

Ula Days ton f t h e Movies," we hope you have 
been reading Norbert Lusk's articles, 
"Memories On My Own Screen." Mr. Lusk was one 
of the fortunate ones who knew motion pictures, not 
when they were in their infancy, but when they were 
in their age of innocence. 

In those early clays, of which he wrote in his first 
two articles, the stars didn't invite the interviewers to 
their two-hundred-thousand-dollar bungalows nor did 
they talk about their latest trip to Europe. The idols 
of those days were winsome, ingenuous, and naive girls, 
very much interested in working at a new and fasci- 
nating game. And the men weren't glossy and aloof 
stars; they were charming and lively young men, rather 
uncertain of their ability as actors. 

Many of those favorites have faded away into ob- 
livion, but some of them still hold their places in the 
affection of the public. Any interviewer will tell you 
that, for the most part, the newer stars, imported into 
pictures from the stage and from the chorus, aren't 
quite so interesting as the girls and men who have 
grown up with the business. The actors and actresses 
who remember when working for the movies meant 
little glory and less money seem to have more affec- 
tion and loyalty for the screen than have those who 
came in when the money was plentiful and the rewards 
were sure. 

Even to-day, if you talk to Mary Pickford, Lillian 
Gish, Blanche Sweet, Mabel Normand, or Norma Tal- 
madge, you will find something of the ingenuous spirit 
that marks the heroines of Mr. Lusk's memories of the 
good old days. 

rpi -p • 'A veteran motion-picture director 

1 tie rassmg stopped The Observer the other day to 
of Turkish lament the spirit of independence that 
Tartirt rules among players to-day. Not so 

long ago, he insisted, a player never 
studied his own part with a view to working out his 
own characterization. The player merely followed di- 
rections, dashing here and there and wringing hands 
or jumping up and down with joy without knowing 
why. "Catch them, young, teach them nothing, and 
treat them rough," The Observer remarked. "Is that 
the idea?" 

"Yes; that's the only way to make pictures," the 
director retorted. "The- director's got to be the whole 
show." 

And so, since such Turkish tactics have pretty well 
passed out of motion-picture making, in favor of more 
intelligent cooperation, The Observer expects that this 
director won't be making pictures much longer. 



Merton Comes 

to Broadway 

Just now he's the central 
figure of one of the season's 
successes on the stage, but 
he is also going to appear 
on the screen. 



By Ted Evans 



M 



ERTON of the Mov- 
ies," the delightful 
satire which con- 
vulsed the country with laugh- 
ter, which made certain mo- 
tion-picture interviewers — and 
many a player and director — 
wonder how Harry Leon Wil- 
son had ever found out so 
much about them, has reached 
the speaking stage and has 
settled down apparently for a 
long run as one of this sea- 
son's Broadway hits. 

It was foreordained that 
Glenn Hunter should play the 
title role. You know Glenn 
Hunter, though not so well as 
you should if you have not 
seen the New York plays of 
the last three or four seasons, 
for it is on the speaking stage 
that he has made his biggest 






Above, you see Merlon in his mail-order cowboy outfit, and below doing his 
"Curse you, you villain!" bit, while clerking in Gashwiler's village store. 

reputation in such plays as Tarkington's "Seventeen" and "Clar- 
ence." But he has been in the films, also. You'll remember him 
as the young lad who was so hopelessly in love with Norma Tal- 
madge in "Smilin' Through," and he is being starred in a series 
of productions bv the Film Guild, the first of which was "The 
Cradle Buster." 

In the role of Merton he has fulfilled all that was expected of 
him. As the boy who worked in the country store — crazy about 
the movies, and determined that he was going to become a great 
screen star — he plays the role with a sincerity and a touch of 
pathos that is in contrast with the rest of the production, which 
is almost a frank burlesque of every phase of movie making and 
all the movie types touched upon. One of the most interesting 
bits is the scene in the studio, in which you see — in exaggerated 
form — how movies actually are made. 

If you have an opportunity to see the play in its stage version 
you have a treat ahead. If not, don't be downhearted, for it is 
to be made for the screen, with Glenn Hunter in the title role. 
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An Easy-chair Career 

So many stars and players of distinction have had such great difficulties to overcome in 
getting started, that it's almost surprising to learn about one to whom things came easily. 

By Myrtle Gebhart 



THROUGHOUT her twenty- four years, Doris 
Pawn has been saying, "Sesame" to life and 
having life obey her slightest whim. Hence 
liers is an equable temperament, a happy disposition. 
If it weren't she'd be a deceased woman or at least a 
maimed one. For the day upon which I was to inter- 
view her was one of those when everything goes wrong. 
You know, starting with a fog, and you have a cold 
and your shoe buttons come off and your mother fusses 
at you about something and — oh, everything gets jan- 
gled up. 

"If she's a simpering ingenue" — I gnashed my teeth 
and tore madly past the traffic cop, thereby awakening 
that individual out of his customary daze — ."I'll murder 
her in cold blood. And if she's dramatic and throws a 
fit" — my inelegant term for young cinemese who try 
■o impress me with their budding genius — "I'll do it on 
principles anyhow." 

But, fortunately for Doris, she is neither as sweet- 
ish as an ice-cream soda, nor as fizzy as a cocktail — 
rather a half-and-half ginger ale. Neither kittenish 
nor overly dramatic. So as the afternoon passed she 
almost coaxed me into an optimistic viewpoint. 

Despite the fact that the publicity man had given 
me the wrong address and Doris the wrong time, we 
managed to connect, though I had to wait 'steen min- 
utes while she finished her bath and drew on a black- 
and-gold embroidered kimono. And she didn't apolo- 
gize for the publicity man's mistake — an error nine out 
of ten actresses would commit. 

"If I'm good-natured," she replied to my comment 
on her friends' opinion of her, "it's because life has 
always been good to me. I've had no struggle, never 
anything to worry about," with a little shrug. She is 
mistress of all those little arts and mannerisms that 
so many of the picture girls use subconsciously to en- 
hance their allure, yet no more affected than the av- 
erage. And there's a welcome trait of frankness about 
her. 

"I was born in Nebraska, the baby of a large fam- 
ily. A domestic postcript, terribly spoiled by my broth- 
ers and sisters — so I just take it for granted every one 
will continue spoiling me. I always wanted to be an 
actress. It was more than just 'playing show,' it was 
something in here" — pressing a white hand against her 
breast, but speaking in such quiet earnestness that my 
weather eye discerned no dramatics. "Something in 
me that wanted to be expressed, had to be, and I had 
no other talent of sufficient merit to promise success. 

"When we were kids about seven, my little cousin 
and I used to act out the plays they print in the Sunday 
magazine section of the papers, dividing the parts be- 
tween us. We understood nothing of the sex-triangle 
stuff, and the family used to sit convulsed with laugh- 
ter at our declamations about our 'pas-shun' and our 
denunciations of 'the other woman, vile rep-tile !' " 

Her laugh, as she pantomimed the scene, rang softly 
low, melodious — it is the one really beautiful thing about 
Doris Pawn. And it doesn't sound actressy, cultivated. 
Her voice makes you hope that her dream of leaving 
the silent drama for the stage may be realized. 

"After appearing in school amateur theatricals, I 
worked in stock. When I was seventeen we came to 
California on a visit. My mother returned home, but 
my brother agreed to stay with me for three months. 



"That's a habit of mine," she interrupted her dis- 
course, "giving myself a certain length of time to ac- 
complish something. If it isn't done in that time I 
give it up. I don't believe in sticking to sinking ships. 
But before three months were up I had landed with 
Universal, first in extra work and bits and then in 
leads for Sidney Ayers and Bob Leonard. After a 
role in Fox's 'Blue Blood and Red,' I went home on 
a visit and, when I returned, made a few more pictures 
for Universal and then signed with Fox for two and 
one half years, mostly doing leads with George Walsh. 
Then followed a Goldwyn eighteen months' contract, 
after which I decided to free lance. Better parts and" 
— frankly — "more money. Easier going." 

It is characteristic of Doris' happy-go-lucky, rather 
willful nature that she never accepts a part not con- 
genial to her. I know of two instances when she turned 
down splendid offers for no better reason than that 
they didn't appeal to her. And it is this trait of pleas- 
ing herself, rather than of considering her future, I 
believe, that has held her in mediocre roles for the 
seven years she has been on the screen. She is ambi- 
tious, in a way, but doesn't take it as hard as she really 
ought to. 

In her formative period, she is halfway between the 
ingenue she scorns and the dramatic actress of her 
dreams. It is rather difficult to catalogue her. Fluffy, 
blond hair, piled high with a myriad of little curls which 
may or may not be real. The wide, very blue eyes of 
the ingenue, a little too worldly frank for Pollyanna, 
despite her good disposition. The rather satirical, 
slightly selfish mouth of a girl who has always had 
things come her way through little effort. A stubborn 
chin that, would she but put into use the latent forces 
it indicates, might propel her quite a way up the ladder. 

Her face, like her nature, is conflicting. Her char- 
acter has possibilities; it is Greek marble, awaiting 
Pygmalion in the form of a hard knock or two. What 
Doris needs is for life to flap on her a good, snappy 
mustard plaster — to bring out, through retaliation, her 
fighting qualities. 

"I'm working now in 'The. Hero,' under the direc- 
tion of Gasnier. I play a Belgian maid. The cast 
incmdes Barbara La Marr, Gaston Glass, David Butler, 
and myself. Incidentally, it was thought at first in- 
advisable to film the Gilbert Emery stage play because 
it was too highbrow, but I don't hold to any such 
idiotic notions. Certainly the public has brains that 
equal ours and. mostly surpass ours. If we can un- 
derstand a highbrow role sufficiently to portray it, isn't 
it ridiculous to assume that the public can't understand 
it? I think if pictures would cater to a higher grade 
of intelligence than they've been doing there would be 
less kicking about poor pictures. 'The Hero' will go 
over, you wait and see — and we've made but one slight 
change, in the ending. 

"I'm gaining experience," she is the first to admit 
that her screen work does not place her in anybody's 
Hall of Fame. "I hope some day to go on the stage, 
really dramatic work. Of course I don't expect ever 
to compare with my ideal, Pauline Frederick, but I 
can strive to approach it, can't I?" 

By a girl's room — rather than what she says — so shall 
ye know her, I always claim. Doris' one-room apart- 
Continued on page 101 
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AFTER years of playing her rules with no particular distinction 
Doris Pawn has amazed the producers of "The Hero" with 
the gripping quality of her emotional work in that picture. On the 
preceding page, the unusual story of her nonchalant career is re- 
vealed. 






ANNA Q. NILSSON has fully recovered from burn* received 
during the filming of Reginald Barker's "Hearts Aflame'' and 
appears as beautiful as ever in Cecil De Mille's new production 
'Adam's Rib." 
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BARBARA LA MARR is just about the busiest person in Holly- 
wood. Her beauty and her talents will he employed .opposite 
Lon Chaney in "The Shooting of Dan McGrew." 
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PR (he benefit of those fans who have been wondering what 
became of Mabel Julienne Scott, she will have the leading 
role in Universale production "The Power of a Lie." 
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HELEN FERGUSON is one of the least stationary of Hollywood's 
leading ladies. Her latest visit is at Warner Brothers* studios, 
where she is appearing in "Brass.'* 
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KATHRYN McCUIRE so far lias remained immune to the ex- 
ample of other bathing-girl excursions into the drama and 
continues faithful to Mack Sennett. She appears with lien Turpin 
in "The Shriek of Araby." 
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NE of the best stimulants to beauty is to have a name like Ail in.- 
Pretty. One just has to live up to it. Miss Pretty has a part 
The White Flower," starring Betty Compson. 
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MOST people think I hat stardom is tlie goal of every actress, but 
it isn't exartly an enviable position, as Hebe Daniel?, who 
vcl.mtaiily gave it up to become just a featured actress, tells you 
in the interview on the opposite page. 




The Ups and Downs of Stardom 

The w. k. bed of roses often rests on a mattress of thorns 
and no one knows much more about it than Bebe Daniels. 

By Malcolm H. Oettinger 



GEORGE BERNARD SHAW must have been 
thinking of the film fair when he wrote on a 
nice fresh title page: "You Never Can Tell." 
You never can tell whether they will be bright or 
stupid, arrogant or bashful or nervous, more beau- 
teous or less alluring than the camera alleges. Imme- 
diately after finding the screen-lovely Jacqueline Logan 
rather unglamorous in less formal surroundings, whom 
should I meet but Bebe Daniels ! On the silversheet 
an occasionally striking but never beautiful woman she 
proved to be. in the ruthless noonday glare of her 
Algonquin suite, a magnetic beaut — black haired, full 
lipped, completely soothing to the optic nerves. Meet- 
ing the celebrated ones of the perpendicular platform 
means just one surprise after another. 

Bebe is the sort who makes a modest little vocabulary 
serve very acceptably. She is economical in speech, 
says the right thing most of the time, and lapses into 
silence whenever the unspoken word is the most effec- 
tive. Although she has not gone far into her twenties, 
she has weathered eight cinematic summers — summers 
filled with fade-outs, retakes, rushes, snow stuff, cut- 
backs, close-ups, and static. And the experience she 
has acquired in this time has left her wise in regard 
to matters pictorial, wise beyond her looks. To look 
at Bebe, you would say, "A pippin, with style, confi- 
dence, and, in all likelihood, many suitors." After an 
hour's seance with her, you would add. "fairly crowded 
with common sense." Bebe knows that contracts are 
more than mere sign-on-the-dotted-line formulas ; she 
knows that stardom has its trials and tribulations; she 
knows that being a star is no soft sinecure ; and she 
doesn't wonder, big-eyed, how it all happened, The 
Daniels head is more than a decorative dome. 

"Like many a chick," said Bebe. "I was hatched 
into stardom a trifle prematurely. Because I caught 
or. somewhat in come-hithery roles, they decided to 
make me an electric-light name, doing parts that would 
always label me a good little bad girl." 

She made a wry face, as she thought back to "A 
Game Chicken," "Two Weeks," "The Speed Girl." and 
other Realart fiascos in which she was inadventitiously 
starred. 

Regardless of how slightly you interest yourself in 
the leaping pastels, you are undoubtedly aware that 
it was the velvet hand of Cecil B. De Mille — some- 
times known as Supreme Elevator of the Bathing Girl 
— that lifted Be1>e Daniels from the comparative ob- 
scurity of Rolin Comedies to the purple spotlight of 
such silken masques as "Why Change Your Wife?" 
and other problem plays with bathtub complexes. You 
are aware, it is safe to suppose, of her early minor 
triumphs as Harold Lloyd's leading lady, whence she 
graduated into long skirts and serious drammer. 

"I realize just how poor and inane most all of my 
Realart pictures were," said Bebe. unabashed. "When 
Realart gave up the ghost, Paramount gave me a star- 
ring contract. I went to Mr. Lasky, and asked to be 
relieved of starring for a while. I preferred to build 
up my battered reputation gradually. The critics had 
hacked huge chunks out of it. So I chose to work 
under the De Milles and Fitzmaurice and men of that 
type; I wanted to learn and grow and develop into a 

star by right of conquest. You know what I mean." 
2 



The fact that Bebe said all that without any one 
coaching her is, I think, fairly indicative of her logic, 
her sound common sense, her good judgment. She 
looks soft and luxurious and lazy, but conversation 
dispels that last idea. For three years she has been 
saluting the rosy-colored dawn at 6:30, in order to 
get to the studio by eight. Lots of stars don't, in- 
deed won't, do this. But Bebe feels that by extend- 
ing this effort she will, in due time, be properly re- 
warded. Perhaps once upon a time she read some- 
thing about the early bird. There is a world of shrewd 
thinking behind Bebe's elaborate coiffure. Hers is no 
vacuous bean ; the girl has foresight. 

Just as Lila Lee suffered premature stardom and 
returned to minor parts to work her way back into 
public favor, Bebe Daniels has also renounced the elec- 
trics in order to retrieve lost ground successfully. 

"Do you mind being featured, instead of being 
starred?" I asked, mindful of the billing in "Nice Peo- 
ple" and "Pink Gods" and other recent plays, with "all- 
star" casts. 

"What's the difference?" she asked innocently. "It 
doesn't matter a bit to me how I am billed. If the 
picture is poor, and I am starred, people will leave the 
theater saying, 'Never again for this Bebe Daniels!' 
And if I have a good part, as I did in 'Nice People,' 
the people will remember me even if I'm not starred. 
In other words type and electric lights don't make a 
picture good or bad. any more than they make a player 
popular or unpopular. The work is the test. Any 
billing suits me, so long as I have a good part." 

Good parts in three pictures brought Bebe stardom, 
she avers: "Evervwoman," "The Dancin' Fool," and 
"Why Change Your Wife?" in which she played the 
insinuating manikin. 

"That last." I ventured, "is the sort of thing you 
do best. Why not play such things oftener?" 
She disagreed vigorously — and not unwisely. 
"I don't want to be a vamp type. They lose favor 
too soon. Artistically they may be interesting, but com- 
mercially they're dangerous. Sympathetic leading 
women last until they have to dye their hair, but vamps 
find their vogue more fleeting. People may admire a 
vamp characterization, but they leave the theater un- 
consciously disliking the actress. That isn't desirable. 
In fact that is one reason I turned down the Dona Sol 
part in 'Blood and Sand.' " 

At this point we were interrupted by the intrusion 
of a messenger boy with a box twice as tall as he was. 
"Guess you want my autograph on this," Bebe sug- 
gested facetiously, as she took the receipt book. 

The lad nodded dumbly. As she handed back the 
pad, Bebe passed a huge basket of fruit to the Blue 
Line midget. 

"Pick out the biggest pear V the biggest apple 'n' 
the biggest banana you can find," she ordered. Si- 
lently he obeyed, and withdrew, awestruck. Of course, 
some may argue that it was a grand gesture of charity 
designed to impress the unsuspecting interviewer, but 
to me it looked like a genuinely spontaneous act, a 
bona-fide sidelight on the fair Bebe's inner self. 

She sits gracefully before you, manifesting compo- 
sure without suggesting boredom, interest without ex- 
Con tinned on page 96 
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Pauline Frederick brings to the screen the self beloved of her 
friends who love her off the screen. 

BRING together two operatic song birds — 
their meeting, every little word and 
movement of it, will have a meaning all 
its own. 

So it was when Mary Garden, in the midst 
of "Thais," received Geraldine Farrar who 
came, I suppose, more to inspect the studio 
where she would herself in a few months work, 
than to pay tribute to its reigning queen. 

For it is in the nature of things for prima 
donnas not to go out of their way merely to 
be pleasant to each other. And for some 
reason — probably newspaper comparison and 
misquotation of the two — the public prefers 
to look upon Mary Garden and Geraldine 
Farrar not as pals, but as rivals, the bitterer 
the better ! Though, take it from me, neither 
recognizes the other as a rival. There's some- 
thing, you'll agree, in that. 

Being diplomats, post-graduates of the fin- ""''* 
ishing school which is the opera house, it was ^din 
to be expected that their meeting would shine Uxdv. ' 
with surface luster. 

So when the two were brought together by their 
cinema impresario, proud no doubt that his pay roll 
could hold without breaking two such high-salaried 
employees, their greeting was very cordial. When 
a joint photograph was proposed there was hesita- 
tion on the part of neither. They posed, one on each 
side of the smiling Mr. Goldwyn. 



Tom 
Moore 
was 
said to 
fall in 
love 



Memories on 

A series of impressions of some of the grea* 
niscent eyes of one who knew them ir 

By Norber. 
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Miss Garden, I dare say, saw photographic victory 
for herself, made up as she was for the films, with 
the gorgeous robes of Thais sweeping round het 
But Madame Geraldine saw better. She always see» 
better. She sees best. 

In the finished photograph Miss Garden for some 
reason looked not unlike a bedizened tombstone, while 
Madame Geraldine's vivid smile bespoke confidence 
in the camera that had always been her friend. She 
walked gayly away. 

"Look !" cried Mary to all within earshot. "Look 
at her hips I" 

Madame Geraldine never knew this, but probably 
guessed as much. Months later the sequel, woman's 
proverbial last word, happened to come from her tc 
me. In a letter she inclosed an amusing newspaper 
clipping to the effect that she had attended a Garden 
performance and fainted. Nor was that all. 

"But I didn't faint," she wrote. "Mother did. I 
can stand anything !" 

This, however, was her sense of humor sparkling 
on the surface. More than once she remarked thai 
she greatly admired Miss Garden as an artiste and 
regretted, she could not oftener hear 
her. 

That Mary Garden is a genius was 
never more indisputable than to those 
studio colleagues who saw her operatic 
self for the first time. Indeed, those 
among them less prepared for the transfor- 
mation wrought by footlights and music 
thought that the wraithlike, illusive Meli- 
sande must be another woman, perhaps 
a substitute singer. 

They saw no faintest reminder of the 
staccato, darting person who, on her last 
i day in the movies, had tossed regardless 
gifts of platinum and diamonds to car- 
penters, mechanics, and electricians, to cut 
short their awed thanks. Nor could my 
own memory of her restless body and 
brittle voice identify in the flaming soft 
spkndor of her Monna Vanna the Mary 
Garden better known to me. 

Not that comparisons are in order, but 
Pauline Frederick impressed me as one of 
the few stars who brings to the screen the 
self beloved of her friends who love her 
off the screen. That is to say, under the 
studio lights and make-up she looks pre- 
cisely as she does when eating spaghetti 
and smoking cigarettes. Making allow- 
ances, of course, for the greater serious- 
ness of the screen situation in which 
she finds herself. 

"It's awful, fat always goes to 
my arms. "Ugh !" were the first 
words I heard her say. This was 
before we met. I was loitering 
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My Own Screen 

luminaries of the screen, through the remi- 
timately, through daily contact at the studios. 



Lusk 
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around the studio for my first glimpse of her. Trifling 
though the remark was, it had the ring of a soul's 
despair. We know that adipose tissue is the burden 
of most stars' woe. Only Miss Frederick made no 
bones about saying what another actress would have 
kept from all but her maid. 

That is like Pauline Frederick. She is always in 
character. Candid as a child and with less than a 
child's ego. It was curiously at variance with her 
statuesque appearance and mysterious eyes. 

Those eyes of hers perplexed me. They contra- 
dicted her voice, her manner. Large, gray-blue, at 
times feline in their bright expressionlessness, they 
saw everything and told nothing. Their eloquence 
was saved for the screen. 

California "brought out" Miss Frederick as it did 
few other stars from the East. She blossomed in 
Hollywood. Troubled at first, probably because of 
the waning of her romance with Willard Mack, she 
made the best of that when it seemed beyond repair, 
and sought forgetfulness in the freedom of outdoor 
life. Dogs, horses, automobiles, and later a house 
of her own occupied her time away from the studio. 
She might be said to have drugged her soul with 
gasoline. Polly Frederick had more motors than 
1 could keep up with. It was almost impossible to 
identify a car as hers: she had too many. 

Careless, laughing always, her 
pride seemed to be in sustaining 
her good nature. One never heard 
of her wrangling over a picture, 
nor of her refusal to work with 
one director in preference to an- 
other. Her guiding thought ap- 
peared to be "anything to get 
it over with" that she might 
plunge into something new. 

Forever on the wing, she 
naturally gave little time to 
reading. She didn't profess 
to be a greedy bookworm, as 
most stars assure new ac- 
quaintances they are. Mys- 
tery stories and brisk maga- 
zine fiction, when she read at 
all, afforded her all the satis- 
faction demanded of the 
printed word. She really sur- 
prised me by her indifference to 
matters of moment and, in one 
instance, to what might have im- 
pressed another as worth notic- 
ing. 

A soprano well known to pa- 
trons of the Metropolitan Opera 
House visited Los Angeles on a 
concert tour. It was arranged 
that she come to the studio. 

"I admire Pauline Fred- 
erick more than any one else 





I'hotD by Albert R. Dupor.t 

Will Rogers lost his smile when it came to the love scenes; 
he had an old-fashioned schoolboy's horror of them. 

on the screen," she said. "If I could see her act I 
should be ever so happy." 

Miss Frederick was told this, in the hope that she 
might be interested in a charming admirer from the 
world of music. 

"I never heard of her," the star smiled, "you 
know I can't keep up with people I don't see." 
So the little prima donna sat in a chair and 
watched her favorite actress from a safe dis- 
tance. The scene was one of mother love and 
the star had not only for a foil the child actor 
she adored, little Frankie Lee, but for inspir- 
ing atmosphere her own mother as well. She 
acted with depth and feeling and real tears. 
Her visitor, then, could find no cause for dis- 
appointment in that. 

Equally no visitor or associate could find Will Rogers 

lacking in the wit and persiflage he made famous in 

the "Follies." Shambling, awkward, shy, he was the 

same off and on the screen. Drawling, hesitant, he let 

fall his witticisms,, never seeming to run out of them. 

What amused me most was his attitude toward the 

leading lady chosen for him and the love scenes chosen 

for both by the remorseless scenario writer. Will 

Rogers dreaded them. He tried to avoid them. What 

he couldn't side-step, he faked. Not the ladies, but 

the final fade-out which, as every fan knows, comes 

with the hero's kiss. He had a schoolboy's — an 

old-fashioned schoolboy's — comic horror of 

what is every actor's second nature, the clinch. 
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This was all the funnier in a man who for years 
had played nightly in the "Follies," surrounded by 
frolicsome girls to whom a kiss was often more casual 
than a powder pat. But Will Rogers didn't look at it 
that way. So his love scenes were even more bashful 
than he was himself in real life. 

They improved, though, if not to the point of being 
sheiklike at least they were less chill. It came about 
through a succession of pictures with Irene Rich. He 
became used to her, found her less and less like an 
actress, and in time got to "trust" her, I suppose. At 
any rate, there was a celebration with much good- 
natured kidding when Will Rogers achieved his first 
film kiss. When the time came for him to renounce 
the cloying sweetness of the gelatin osculation and to 
go back to the "Follies," there to rope to his heart's 
content and to convulse metropolitan audiences with 
his dry comments on topics of the day, he was happier, 
I warrant, than when there was a fade-out forever be- 
fore him. 

Tom Moore, on the other hand, seemed to like such 
scenes. Being Irish, he flourished on them. Acting 
in the silent drama only seemed to make more fluent 
his persuasive brogue and blarney. He was said to fall 
in love with each new leading lady, only to fall all 
over again with his next. Never mind who played 
most often with him ! The)- took for granted his racial 
susceptibility and probably never encouraged him more 
than was needed to bring out the best in his acting. 
Again, they may have gone the limit ! 

His rise to stardom was one of the most deserved 
rewards of merit I have ever seen bestowed in the 
studios, where it is not uncommon for a star to be 
made for reasons better known to the producer than 
the public. But Tom really had promotion thrust upon 
him in response to public demand. Of course he had 
been featured in the old days when Kalem was a name 
that meant something, and Alice Joyce was the reign- 
ing beauty of filmdom. First featured with her, then 
made director as well. 

But when I first knew him he was leading man. 
supporting in turn Mae Marsh, Madge Kennedy, and 
Mabel Normand. It was his comeback after an ab- 
sence from the films. He was the beau ideal of a 
leading man, neither too good looking to be human nor 
lacking any quality to fit the role allotted to him, no 
matter what it was. 



Quickly he attracted such a following that in short 
order his name was spelled ia electric lights, often to 
the exclusion of the star's. This meant that he was 
distinctly a drawing card. His name had the pleasant 
magnetism which coaxes ticket money from pocket and 
wristbag. Logically he became a star in his own right. 
It was then that he chose his own leading ladies. 
Heaven forbid that you thought he aspired to the af- 
fections of the trio whose names are sacrosanct! 

In fact, when he was asked with whom he most 
enjoyed acting his reply was baffling. "Sure, an' they're 
all so different," was all he said. He was even dis- 
creetly silent on the subject of what made one star 
different from the other. The topic was changed to 
a safer one, his little daughter whose hand he hap- 
pened to be holding. Then he complained that too 
much was written about small Alice. "Outsiders will 
up an' think I'm tryin' to force attention on meself." 
This was after he became a star when the sense of 
"what will people say?" had become acute. 

Just the same he was shy. Shy of strangers, inter- 
viewers, shy even of seeing his name in print. "Ii 
you don't mind I'd just as soon not look at that," he 
blushed when offered a magazine containing the story 
of his life. 

"Thank you, but it seems like much ado about nothin' 
at all" — hurrying away. For all I know he may have 
read it when alone and able to control the rush of 
blood to his face. However, he never would give me 
the satisfaction of watching him read. The first and 
only movie player of my acquaintance to refrain from 
racing through such an article if only to see how easily 
long words could be skipped. 

It occurs to me that in writing these reminiscences i 
have made shyness a chief attribute of so many of 
the persons mentioned. Perhaps you ask how such 
shrinking people are bold enough to act right out, to 
carry on the sometimes grim business of being a star. 
That I cannot answer unless perhaps to say that so 
much time is spent before the camera that players have 
less to say away from it than other people off duty. 
In the theater it is different. There work on the stage 
covers but three hours, leaving more time for the actor 
to develop his resources and contact other phases of 
life. As you well know, such cannot be the case with 
the screen celebrity whose day is as long as that of 
Continued on page 88 




The happiness of Hugo and Mabel Ballin is a temptation to bachelor and spinster alike. 
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How American Pictures Gladden Japanese Eyes 

By Hideo Kouchi 



NOW it is ten minutes to ten o'clock in the 
morning amidst the thickening crowds in the 
Asakusa Park, the Coney Island for the City 
of Tokyo. 

Ding-dong! Ding-dong! Ruba-dub! Ruba-dub! 
At short notice have arisen the mutinous scrambling 
music from the movie theaters which throng the lx>rh 
sides of the broad road. Now theaters are ready to 
shoot their money-making pictures on the screens ! The 
crowds which are almost crazy for the movie disperse 
right and left, hastily plunging into the theater he or 
she likes most — of course. I am very much sorry, but 
one cannot enter two halls at one time, however be or 
she likes equally Pickford and Nazimova, if the stars 
are not shown in the same theater. 

The time I have told, but I have forgotten to tell 
the day. It's tenth of the Happy New Year. Almost 
eighty percentage of the fifteen hundred thousand which 
has gathered here to-day are zealous to see their idols 
on the screen. 

The theater Denkikan before which I stand is show- 
ing Theda Bara in "The Reign of Caesars." and the 
opposite one shows Louise Glaum. Another is show- 
ing Mae Marsh, and the other one Harry Carey. Ten 
or eleven theaters are doing their best to collect the 
pocket money of the fans, decorating their fronts with 
the photos of the stars, red-and-blue flags ami pretty 
coquettish ticket girls who believe they magnet many 
women worshipers among the fans. Rut I'm not so 
certain about that as to believe they are superior to 
Mary or Harry in that case. 

Ten minutes later it is now, and I am cozy enough 
among the eager fans who wish to see Vampire Bara. 
Outing Chester's "Seven League Booters" ends, and 
successively begins "Fighting for Gold." featuring Tom 
Mix, whose adventurous endeavors called much clap- 
pings. After it the orchestra plays interval music. 



The plaintive, tearful last strain of the first violin 
has died, and the inside is dark again. The stage be- 
comes bright and head title, "The Reign of Caesars," 
appears. Clap, clap, clap — the clappings have arisen 
from about fifteen persons, but it instantly subsides. 
A few minutes later appears the title "Cleopatra, the 
Queen of Egypt — Theda Bara," and the clappings from 
every side — one, two, three, four — oh. oh ; it bas become 
impossible to count them ! — the pit, the stall, all the hall 
in short, becomes tumukuous and crazy, the whistles 
internrngling the hilarious clappings. 

"Hello. Bara ! Queen of Vampire !" some one cries 
from one corner, and to my great surprise. Theda in 
picture eyes at him seductively ! 

"Cleopatra, the Queen of Egypt, enacted by Thedn 

Bara " The voice in bass has arisen from the 

stage, amidst the tremulous applause of the audience. 
Groping in the semidarkness my eye catches sight of 
a man's standing figure on the stage, from whom the 
voice comes. He is the benshi — picture interpreter — 
the peculiar product of Japanese filmdom. His work 
and mission is to fill the lack of the audience's faculty 
in understanding the title. But don't hastily decide 
that he is superior in linguistic brain to the audience; 
on the contrary, nine tenths of them cannot make fhe 
tail and head of the titles unless he is supplied with 
the translations of the titles. It is very funny and 
interesting to study how a benshi imitates the men and 
women in the picture— now feigning sobbing Lillian 
Gish and then threatening fearfully instead of Lon 
Chaney on the screen. 

The picture is now showing Cleopatra and Mark An- 
tony in a ship for Alexandria, and the whole audience 
is awfully quiet, as if they are attending the burial 
ceremony of their uncles who had left them immense 
fortunes. A conversation has arisen beside me — a lit— 
Continued on page 96 




Malcolm Macgregor, who made an unimportant part 

in "The Prisoner of Zenda," stand out, is the most 

promising of the juveniles. 
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VERY so often we like to pick out a 
new hero to worship. This is true 
of the movies as 



it is true of baseball, 
politics, and many other 
fields of endeavor. 

There are two ways in 
which these popular he- 
roes attain their exalted 
position. Some develop 
gradually, gaining slowly 
and steadily in public 
esteem ; others are prac- 
tically unknowns who 
burst into fame on the 
strength of a single 
achievement. 

In either case, when- 
ever a new reigning fa- 
vorite takes his place as 
the most admired, the 
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Who Will Be the 

The motion picture producers feel that the tim» 
and — unless a "dark horse" suddenly appear* 

By Helen 
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most discussed — and sometimes adversely criticized person as wel 1 
— on the screen, you will find that he has been playing juvenile- 
parts of some sort, parts that you perhaps overlooked, but which 
the prodticers did not. For they are continually playing one of 
the most fascinating games on earth, which keeps their attention 

focused continually on rJw 
young men — and the girls a* 
well — who have not yet arrived! 
but who are believed to have 
possibilities. 

This game is called "Picking 
To-morrow's Favorites." It i* 
difficult than golf, ano 
sometimes mud- 
more expensiv* 
than polo, but. 
when a real win- 
ner is picked, 
the game be 
comes immensely profitable 
And just now the producers- 
are playing it hard, each with- 
hopes of bagging the prize. 
For they feel that a new favor^ 
ite is due within the next fe* 
months. Who will he be? 
At present the producers feeJ 
certain of one thing only: that the next populaj 
idol will not be one of the sleek, debonair type 
Ramon Novarro, for whom Rex Ingram pre- 
dicted so much, might be called the crack in the 
bell that tolled their doom. Though handsome 
and capable enough, he has not caused any sen- 
sation. There will always be room among the 
adored for Rodolph Valentino — if he doesn't 
wait too long before making any more pictures 
— and for Antonio Moreno ; but for the rest of 
the continental contingent the producers are 
prescribing minor parts and oblivion. 

Though predictions are dangerous, it is not 
unlikely that the next reigning favorite will have 

qualities something 
like those of Rich- 
ard Barthelmess, 
who has emerged 
from the position of 
matinee idol to that 
of a great character 
actor. There is no 
longer any thrill, 
fans have told me, 
in worshiping Dick. 
The fan is robbed of 
the feeling that she 
alone has discovered 
his greatness and has 
given him that ap- 
preciation he de- 
serves. 

But Dick has set 
a standard so high 
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Next Screen Idol? 

is ripe for the rise of another reigning favorite 
— here are the present prospective candidates. 

Klumph 

MllliillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllU^ 

that it is hard to find any one to succeed him. He popularized 
the hero who uses his mind more than his fists. Producers didn't 
realize what a precedent he was establishing until they tried to 
find some one else with the same qualities. Not that they are 
trying to find an imitation Dick Barthelmess. There is nothing 
so dead on the screen as an imi- 
tation of one of our favorites. 
What has become of the score or 
more of curly haired ingenues 
who were pushed into stardom as 
imitators of Mary Pickford ? No, 
what the producers are looking 
for is some one who has the 
same equip- 
ment of good Robert Agnew'sde- 
looks, strong lightful perform- 
character, a ance in "Clar- 
cultural back- ence" brought 
ground, and as him to the fore. 
distinctive a 
personality as Dick possesses. 

There are only a few juveniles 
in the running. Their work is 
being watched, and within the 
next few months one of them 
may be pushed into as sudden 
prominence as Valentino attained. They are not 
among the most popular players now, but much 
is hoped for them. 

The most popular young leading men on the 
screen seem to be Kenneth Harlan and Harri- 
son Ford, that duet that supported the Tal- 
madge sisters so nobly. Until the producers can 
find younger men of as great charm, these two 
will grab the most interesting parts. Kenneth 
Harlan is playing in "The Beautiful and 
Damned" and will make "The Little Church 
Around the Corner," for the Warner Brothers, 
and then begin a long contract with Preferred 
Pictures. Their impresario has picked him as 
a sure favorite, but he also has another man 
under contract of 
whom he expects 
much. This is Orville 
Caldwell, pronounced 
by Elinor Glyn. no 
less, the perfect man. 
He is at present play- 
ing opposite Kather- 
ine MacDonald and 
will later be featured 
in all-star casts. Har- 
rison Ford has never 
liked being classified 
as a matinee idol and 
has steadfastly re- 
fused offers to make 
his face as well and 
as insipidly known as 
the boys in the collar 
advertisments. He 
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George Hnckathorne is supreme in wistful or 

plaintive roles, and given a chance in something 

else may prove a great favorite. 

prefers to go in for character work in 
such productions as "Shadows" and the 
forthcoming production of "Vanity Fair," 
which Hugo Ballin is making. 

Among the old relia- 
bles there are also Mah- 
lon Hamilton, Casson 
Ferguson, and Jack Mul- 
hall. When in doubt 
about a leading man, 
producers try to get 
them. But to the flap- 
pers' eyes they are not 
glamorous enough. They 
play their parts well, but 
then so do alarm clocks. 
Until Conrad Nagel 
played the drunk so en- 
gagingly in "Nice Peo- 
ple" there was danger 
of his being considered 
too spiritual to be excit- 
ing to the flappers. But 
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Richard Dix is hampered by 
traces of self-consciousness 
in his work. 



Goldivyn 
has picked 
William 
Haines 
to groom 
as a possible 
future star. 
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Who Will Be the Next Screen Idol? 




that did much for 
him, and his appear- 
ance opposite Pola 
Negri in ''Bella 
Donna" may bring 
him the prominence 
so many people feel 
that he deserves. 

Reginald Denny, 
that vibrant young 
hero of the "Leather 
Pushers" stories has 
a big and ever-grow- 
ing following. He is 




Baker Art Gallery 

Elinor Glyn pronounced Orville Cald- 
well the handsomest man in pic- 
tures, so Preferred put him under 
contract. But he has yet to estab- 
lish himself with the fans. 
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Clumsiness stands in the 

way of Ralph Graves' 

success. 

an Englishman with 
an interesting career 
as actor, amateur 
boxer, and soldier. 
Given a big story that 
brought out his un- 
failing good nature, 
he could go far. But 
he is under contract 
to Universal, a com- 
pany that has never done much in the way of star 
stories, except for Priscilla Dean. 

Of course, there is Cullen Landis, but he is already 
practically a star. There is also Richard Dix, but he 
has never quite 'lost his self-consciousness on the screen. 
If he ever finds a director who will encourage him to 
be his natural self on the screen, I'll buy stock in the 
company. Just now you have to know Richard Dix 
off the screen in order to appreciate him. 

The Cosmopolitan company is betting on Forrest 
Stanley as a big favorite. Following his appearance in 
"When Knighthood Was in Flower" he was given every 
chance to distinguish himself in "The Pride of Palo- 
mar." But he threw away has chance as an actor and 
remained only a handsome young man with a perfect 
marcel wave. But he may still vindicate himself in a 
future production. 

Mae Murray can always be counted on to surround 
herself in her pictures with interesting young men — the 
present ones being Robert Frazer and Rod la Rocque. 
Charming as they are, however, they are hardly in 
the running for first honors among the matinee idols. 
Rod la Rocque is considered a little too much of the 
slick city feller, and Robert Frazer is almost too pic- 
turesque. Though interesting and charming they are 
not just the type producers are seeking. 

R-C is betting on the future popularity of Warner 
Baxter, whom Vitagraph is featuring with Colleen 
Moore in "The Ninety and Nine." According to no 
less an authority than Colleen herself, he films "like a 



million fan letters" in this picture. Famous Players 
is watching eagerly the progress of William Boyd whom 
they have long been grooming for stardom. They 
loaned him to Gene Stratton Porter to play the title 
role in "Michael O'Halloran," but they think too much 
of him to let go of him often. Goldwyn has chosen a 
newcomer to films, William Haines, to train just as they 
have trained the highly successful Eleanor Boardman. 

Within the last few months one young actor has dis- 
tinguished himself above all others — but as a character 
actor, not as the much-sought juvenile hero. That is 
Ray Griffith, who played the young crook in "Fools 
First." His wonderful pantomimic ability is partly due 
to the fact that he lost his voice years ago singing. 
Hollywood points to him with pride as their only 
really consistent actor of the silent drama. 

Norman Kerry and Ward Crane bring the girls in 
droves to the theaters, but they are not looked upon 
as lasting idols. Beguiling adventurers they seem, not 
real friends. Were it not for his fatal tendency to- 
ward embonpoint, Vincent Coleman might look to a 
future heavy with fan letters. In support of Corinne 
Griffith and other feminine stars, he has shown much 
promise. Harold Goodwin is too tall, Hallam Cooley 
is too stiff, Casson Ferguson too much a man of the 
world. Clumsiness and a tendency to be phlegmatic 
stand in the way of Ralph Graves. One could go on 
bestowing such budding funeral wreaths at length. 
There are so many more actors on the downgrade 
than on the rise. 

It is more thrilling, 
though, to find whom 
the producers consider 
really promising. The 
names are few. There 
is Robert Agnew, un- 
der contract to Famous 
Players, whose work in 
"Clarence" and "Kick 
In" proved him an in- 

Jack Mulhall has long jusi 
escaped being a big popu- 
lar favorite. 
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Hallam Cooley is one 
of the old reliables. 

gratiating youth. And 
those who have ob- 
served the girls' inter- 
est in him at Arm- 
strong's in Hollywood 
at luncheon, or at one 
of the dinner-dancing 
centers, such as the 
Plantation out near 
Culver City, pro- 
nounce that his best 
efforts have not yet 
been seen on the 
screen. He is young 
and good looking and 
natural, and his fu- 
ture seems bright with 
promise. 

Continued on page 84 




The News Reel 

A panorama in words of important people and events in California's filmland. 



Accidents as Usual. 

NO month seems to pass 
by without its toll of 
accidents in the stu- 
dios. Gaston Glass is the chief 
victim this time. For one of 
the big scenes in "The Hero" 
he had to rush into a burning 
building, but contrary to ex- 
pectations when the scene was 
taken Gaston didn't come 
rushing out. He had been bit- 
ten by a rattlesnake. The 
house was an old, long-unoc- 
cupied one, and the rattlesnake 
had coiled up in there for the 
winter. When the blaze 
started, the excited animal at- 
tacked the first person in 
reach, which was Gaston. He 
was rushed to a hospital and 
within a few days had recov- 
ered sufficiently to be taken 
home. But Gaston doesn't 
want to play in fires any more. 
A little less serious was the 
misfortune that befell Jeanno 
Corry during the making of a 
scene of Cecil De Mille's pro- 
duction, "Adam's Rib." As 
the bodyguard of Theodore 
Kosloff in the picture, Mr. 
Corry was called upon to fight 
Milton Sills. Mr. Sills acci- 
dentally hit him a terrific 
blow, tearing the flesh on his 
right cheek. With tears 
streaming down his face, Mr. 
Corry insisted on staying to 
finish the scenes. 

Realism Versus Art. 

The sight of Mr. Corry's 
bloody face was unpleasant, 
nothing more. But the next 
day, watching a scene of one 
of H. C. Witwer's "Fighting 
Blood" stories filmed, I saw 
an actor painstakingly daub 
red liquid on his jaw, and 
place a sponge of the same 
between his teeth so that it 
would trickle out when he was 
hit. Whereupon I fainted. 



New Stars. 

Frankie Lee, who became 
famous as the little lame boy 
who was cured in "The Mira- 
cle Man," is going to be starred in a series of two-reel 
pictures. -His first picture will be "Robin Hood. Jr." 

Another new star is Derelys Perdue, who has in- 
herited the Pauline Frederick dressing room and the 
scripts originally purchased for Miss Frederick at R-C. 
Let us hope that she also inherits the ability and popu- 
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Frankie Lee is going to be starred, 



larity of Miss Frederick, 
though that seems too much to 
ask for. Her first picture will 
be "The Woman Breed." She 
is a pretty, slender girl with 
expressive, dark eyes. She 
first came into pictures as a 
diancer, had a part in Rex 
Ingram's "The Conquering 
Power," and was recently fea- 
tured in a Finis Fox produc- 
tion. It was her work in this 
picture that convinced the R-C 
officials that she should be 
starred. 

Stars Once; Actors Now. 

Frank Mayo's star contract 
with Universal has expired, 
and he has signed with Gold- 
wyn to play a leading role in 
Rupert Hughes' story of mo- 
tion-picture people, "Souls for 
Sale." Bert Lytell will play 
Rudolph Rasscndyll in the 
Selznick production of "Ru- 
pert of Hentzau." This is the 
same character that Lewis 
Stone portrayed in "The Pris- 
oner of Zenda." Antonio Mo- 
reno was signed to appear in 
the same cast, but when he 
found that he was to play a 
heavy, he resigned. Bryant 
Washburn succeeded him. 
James Morrison will support 
Colleen Moore in the Cosmo- 
politan production of Fanny 
Hurst's story. "The Nth Com- 
mandment." 



Not Poor ZaSu. 

The news that ZaSu Pitts 
had gone into voluntary bank- 
ruptcy recently startled many 
of her friends. She seemed 
very prosperous and happy 
and was getting good engage- 
ments, so an undercurrent of 
malicious gossip started that 
spread until ZaSu could hardly 
go into a store without over- 
hearing the remark that she 
had gone into bankruptcy to 
get out of paying her bills. 
The fact of the matter was 
that little Miss Pitts, in the 
absence of her husband who 
always counsels her on mat- 
ters of business, was tricked into signing a note. Osten- 
sibly just an agreement to pay for dentail work done 
for herself and her mother, the note was really a guar- 
antee for all the dentist's debts for office furniture. 
When the bank served 1 notice on ZaSu that she had to 
meet this note, her lawyer saw no way out of it but 
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tor her to go into bankruptcy. She did, and now 
she is having the heartbreaking experience of being 
unjustly criticized. 

Real Estate Notes. 

Marshall Neilan has bought a new house out in the 
foothills, and his wife, Blanche Sweet, is busily en- 
gaged in superintending the remodeling and decorating 
of it. They expect to move in shortly. One side of 
the house will be taken up by the great organ which 
Mr. Neilan recently purchased. No home, he feels, 
is complete without one. Miss Sweet has given up 
her entire time to superintending the work on their 
home, turning down several interesting parts in order 
to do it. Her next appearance will be in a production 
of her husband's. 

Puzzle Department. 

Arthur Rankin is committing the heaviest villainy 
in Hollywood in H. C. Witwer's "Fighting Blood" 
stories produced by R-C. Why he should play a heavy 
is one of the puzzles that perplex motion-picture fans. 
And another is why no one stars him in P. G. 
Wodehouse's "Archy" stories for which he is 
admirably fitted. 

By, with, and for Erich von Stroheim. 

Several companies wanted Erich von 
Stroheim as director, when he and 
Universal parted; others wanted bim 
as actor, and not a few were inter- 
ested in him as author. But it was 
not until Goldwyn came along with 
an offer for him to direct Erich von 
Stroheim productions featuring that 
most fascinating of villains in stories 
written or adapted by him, that he 
signed a contract. Now every one is 
happy. We who loved "Foolish Wives" 
have something to look forward to. 

Economy Note. 
Universal, incidentally, has dressed up the 
old Von Stroheim villa set where the gam 
biers made merry in "Foolish Wives," and it is 
being used for "The Power of a Lie." The Claire 
cast includes Maude George, Mabel Juli- 
enne Scott, and Winston Miller, younger 
brother of Patsy Ruth, the Goldwyn in- 
genue. Winston, in the course of his first 
interview, remarked that acting couldn't be 
very hard because Patsy gets away with it. 




Windsor has 

cidcd to let her hair grow; 

every day she measures it 

to see how much it has 

grown. 



is expected to make a big hit in it. Already, other 
companies are making bids for her services. Miss Mc- 
Avoy's friends are appropriately sad. She has been 
loaned to I nee to make a picture, and no one seems to 
know or care what it is about. 

Claire Windsor has grown tired of her bobbed hair 
and decided to let it grow. The cast of "The Stran 
gers' Banquet," in which she plays a leading role, re- 
cently took up a collection and bought her a ruler so 
she could gloat over each bit of growth. 

Latest Arrivals. 

Corinne Griffith slipped quietly into Los Angeles, 
after four years' absence, and soon there was dissensior 
over whether Claire Windsor still ranked as the reign- 
ing beauty of Hollywood. Hallowe'en night at the Am- 
bassador, Miss Griffith took the lead, but Miss Windsor 
has her stanch supporters. Since Corinne Griffith plays 
in Vitagraph pictures, which are not shown in any oi 
the leading theaters in Los Angeles, she was not read- 
ily recognized at first. One evening when she came 
into the Cocoanut Grove at the Ambassador, a woman 
remarked, "Who is she? If Peggy Hopkins had 
looked like that I would have believed all 
those stories of men losing their heads- 
over her." 

When it became known that the giri 
was Corinne Griffith, movie inpresarios 
dashed out and tried to get her un- 
der contract. They learned to theii 
sorrow that she was still bound to 
Vitagraph, but now Miss Griffith i.' 
free of that affiliation, and you can 
rank her with the biggest stars in 
filmdom. She is going to make real 
pictures for a real company and 
have a real chance — just what the 
fans have long been begging foi. 
for her. 

Such is Fame. 

Monte Blue who has come West to ap- 
pear in "Brass" for Warner Brothers is 
stopping at a downtown hotel where few 
motion^picture actors are ever seen. But, 
de- alas! he leaves the hotel a little before 
eight every morning to go to the studio, 
so many of the hotel guests have missed 
seeing him. The telephone operators, pub- 
lic stenographers, et al, being more enter- 
prising, have asked to come on duty at 
seven instead of eight, so as not to miss him 



A Little Temperament. 

Studio efficiency experts and the chastening influence 
of Will Hays have done a great deal toward robbing 
the motion-picture studios of a charmingly irrespon- 
sible air. Occasionally, though, Marshall Neilan recalls 
the old nonchalant days. When he doesn't feel like 
going to the studio, he doesn't go. After several days' 
absence recently, he informed a distracted secretary over 
the telephone that he would be at the studio by three 
o'clock. "But he didn't say what day," the cynical 
vice president of Goldwyn remarked. 

To Bob or Not to Bob. 

May McAvoy might have had an important role 
in "Adam's Rib," the next Cecil De Mille production, 
if she had been willing to bob her hair. But little Miss 
McAvoy is rather conservative, and apparently thought 
the sacrifice too great. It is a splendid part, and little 
Pauline Garon, brought from New York to play it, 



The Highbrow Virus. 

Every day the craze for culture seeps further into 
Hollywood. It is a social error to be seen reading any- 
thing less impressive than "The World's Illusion." But 
if by any chance you ask, "Looking for scenario ma- 
terial?" the reply usually is, "No, this is much too 
good to be a box-office attraction. My manager is look- 
ing around for something Sheiky with a good snappy 
box-office title for me to do next." 

But if this rage for, study continues among the stars, 
we poor fans will have to cram as we once did for 
school examinations, before writing them fan letters. 
The question now under discussion among the little 
group of serious thinkers who meet Monday night to 
study the drama is, "Why do nations that worship many 
gods develop greater dramatic literature than the ones 
that worship only one god?" 

If you don't know the answer, ask your favorite 
star. 
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The New Censorship. 

Several motion-picture actors, producers, directors, 
and camera men who have young children whom they 
wish to shield from all evil influences have organized 
to demand censorship of all sermons and morality clauses 
in ministers' contracts. 

After Mr. Griffith, the Deluge. 

The expected bumper crop of mystery pictures is 
scheduled to foilow D. W. Griffith's "One Exciting 
Night," and it looks as though the most interesting 
of these would be "The Rear Car," to be directed by 
Marshall Neilan for Goldwyn, and "Your Friend and 
Mine," a Sawyer-Lubin production which will bring 
Willard Mack back to the screen. This was adapted 
from an old vaudeville sketch of Mr. Mack's. Enid 
Bennett will play in it. 

A New Face. 

Cullen Landis has been hearing a lot of talk about 
new faces in motion pictures, but he never sees any. 
In most of the studios all-star casts are being featured. 
The old familiar faces are being shown almost 
to the exclusion of any one new. But there 
has been so much talk about new faces 
that he thought there must be room for 
them somewhere. So when Margue- 
rite de la Motte brought him one of 
those funny false faces that children 
wear, he put it on and solemnly 
went up to the cashier at the Mayer 
studio. She looked at him, turned 
pale, locked up the money, and 
fled. From there he went to the 
office of Bess Meredyth, scenario 
editor who unceremoniously re- 
moved his nice new face. So Cul- 
len will continue to be himself. The 
News Reel hereby presents the one 
and only appearance of Cullen Landis 
in his new face. 



urally when time came for the dog show, the mere 
motion-picture stars took a back seat in the family 
circle. 

The Christie comedy studio was hit the hardest, for 
Al Christie simply called off work and himself can- 
vassed all the studios to get cups contributed for the 
show. Within a few days he had over one hundred. 
He and his brother contributed handsome cups, as did 
Charles Ray, Richard Uix, and many others. Two of 
the most impressive offerings were tall, stately cups of 
Colonial design, given by May McAvoy and Dorothy 
Devorc. 

The real sensation among dogs belongs to Elliott 
Dexter. He has bought Afra, the grand champion po- 
lice dog of Germany. On her arrival in Hollywood 
early in November, Mr. Dexter burst into print with 
some articles on dog breeding. His remarks on the 
subject were so worth while that some of the kennel 
men of California have forgotten that he is also an 
actor. 



Axiom. 

Discretion is the better part of Vitagraph 



Friendly Burlesque. 

Bull Montana knew that somebody would 
be sure to burlesque "Douglas Fairbanks 
in Robin Hood," so he thought he might 
as well do it. So "Bull Montana in Rob 
'Em Good" will soon burst upon our screens. There 
will be massive sets of course, but the armor of the 
period will be altered slightly so as to permit Bull's 
famous ears to show. In place of the tournament there 
is a greased-pig chase, and in place of the sensitive 
falcon of Prince John there is a fat and placid goose. 
Included in the cast are many of Bull's friends who 
owed him money. 

Keeping Up with Daughter. 

Jane Novak's little girl, aged five, is taking French 
and music lessons, and her mother, not to be outdone, 
comes home after a hard day at the studio and flirts 
with irregular verbs with her daughter. Then after 
"Mickey" goes to bed, mamma practices her music. 

Going to the Dogs. 

While plans were afoot for California's biggest dog 
show recently motion pictures were not of much im- 
portance in some of the studios around Los Angeles. 
Many of the players own show dogs who have trophy 
rooms full of ribbons and cups to their credit, so nat- 



A Friend Passes. 

Hollywood has always been proud of the 

devotion of J. Warren Kerrigan to his mother, 

and every one sympathizes with him in his 

bereavement. For years the two lived in 

a modest little house, where she could 

be seen knitting or reading on the 

porch while her son mowed the lawn 

or worked around the shrubs. He 

didn't make any pictures for four 

years, but just stayed at home with 

her. Mabel Normand always used 

to stop for a chat when she passed 

coming from the studio, and Baby 

Peggy often clambered up the steps 

to call on Mrs. Kerrigan. Many 

players used to slow up their cars 

as they passed to return the cheery 

greeting of the little lady on the porch. 

And now the happy companionship is 

broken by her death. Just a few months 

ago. Mr. Kerrigan went away from her 

for the first time in years. He decided to 

return to pictures, and it was while making lo- 

This is the one and only ap- cation scenes for Paramount's "The Covered 

pearance of Cullen Landis' Wagon" in Utah that his mother was taken 

new face; it came from the sick. She died before he could reach her. 

ten-cent store. 

Settled at Last. 
Jobyna Ralston will play opposite Harold Lloyd in 
his future comedies, now that Mildred Davis is to be 
starred. 




Nomination for the Good Sports Club. 

Guy Bates Post recently distinguished himself in a 
speech at a personal appearance in connection with his 
picture, "The Masquerader." His delightful frankness 
will not soon be forgotten by audiences who have been 
surfeited with bunk. He told the people in the theater 
that for thirty years he had employed the best press 
agents that were to be had and that these press agents 
had been forbidden to speak of him except in superla- 
tive praise. They could not attach to him such weak 
adjectives as "interesting" or "charming;" he must al- 
ways be called "magnetic" and "dominating." As he 
trouped across the country year after year, hailed in 
every city with bombasts of such praise he acquired a 
certain respect for this Guy Bates Post, actor, who com- 
manded such magnificent receptions. And yet he never 
knew him. 

During the making of his first mo- [Continued on page 84] 





Claire Windsor's charm is as delicate as 
the rustle of silk. 



actress of depth. 



THEY DON'T WANT TO BE STARS 



YET they are more to be envied than many a screen 
player who has all of the advantages — and dis- 
advantages — that go with stardom, for they are 
constantly being sought after, and they appear more 
often, in a greater variety of roles and productions, 
than do most stars. 

Claire Windsor will next be seen in Marshall Neilan's 
production of "The Strangers' Banquet" and then in 
"The Little Church Around the Corner." Barbara La 
Marr has leading roles in "Quincy Adams Sawyer" for 
Metro, "The Hero" and "Poor Men's Wives," two Pre- 



ferred Pictures, and later she will be cofeatured with 
Lon Chaney in "The Shooting of Dan McGrew." 

Colleen Moore emerges from the ranks of ingenues 
in Goldwyn's "Broken Chains," in which she shows 
real emotional depth. Just now she is engaged on "The 
Nth Commandment," a Cosmopolitan production, and 
recently she made "Forsaking All Others" for Uni- 
versal, and "The Ninety and Nine" for Vitagraph. 

Patsy Ruth Miller has not quite achieved the en- 
viable position of these three, but she is fast approach- 
ing it. 
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mu°\" Barbara La Man's exotic beauty brought 
her to the fore. 



joh£ Eiiis Patsy Ruth Miller is unequaled in spar- 
kling, buoyant ingenue rdles. 



The Indiscretions of a Star 

The story of the romantic exploits of a famous idol. 



As told to Inez Klumph 



Illustrated by Ray Van Bureu 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

I THOUGHT a lot about Barry 
Stevens after his roadster 
had gone purring off Up 
Fifth Avenue. I'd known of a 
good many cases in which mo- 
tion-picture folk had been vic- 
timized, sometimes just for 
money, sometimes, as in the case 
i if Barry Stevens, because some 
man or girl thought it would be 
nice to be the husband or wife of 
a star, and took to devious meth- 
ods in attaining what they wanted. 

For example, there was the case 
of a very beautiful girl, now a 
star. She was on the stage, and 
was traveling with a big produc- 
tion, playing rather a small part, 
when this happened to her. She 
had been in one or two pictures, 
and had had a good offer to sign 
with one of the big companies 
when her season on the road 
ended. 

The theatrical company was a curious organization, 
just what was left of a good company that had been 
leaving two seasons in New York and had lost most 
of its high-grade players when it took to the road. 
There were not many nice people in it. and Lisa — 
chat's what I'll call the girl — had few friends among 
them. However, she read and studied a good deal, 
and tried hard not to give in to lonesomeness. She 
told me that she believed she knew every museum and 
art gallery across the country — she used to spend her 
days in them, when she was on the road, because she 
hadn't any one to talk with most of the time. 

Then a man joined the company — came on from New 
York when one of the principals was taken sick. He 
took a fancy to Lisa, and was rather nice to her. She, 
poor child, was delighted to find any one who was at 
all congenial. They used to dine together occasionally, 
and so one night, when they were playing in a district 
that had been flooded and had to drive from one town 
to another, because the railroad tracks were under water, 
she went in a small car with him and thought nothing 
of it. 

They lost the way, and at two o'clock in the morn- 
ing they were driving around in strange country, cold 
and hungry. It had begun to rain, and they were as 
uncomfortable as possible. 

"I'll tell you — let's stop somewhere and get some- 
thing to eat," the man urged. "We'll feel better then. 
And maybe we'll be able to stay all night, if we can find 
a house where they have an extra room or two. I'm 
going to try this place up ahead." 

So he knocked on the door, when they got there, 
and finally roused a man who let them in, gave them 
some ham and eggs, and after a word or two with 
Lisa's companion, brought out some moonshine whisky 
— this was in the South, and well up in the hills. 

The man who was with Lisa drank a good deal of 
it, and when they started out again — Lisa had abso- 
lutely refused to remain there the rest of the night; 
she said the man who owned the house looked like a 



BY WAY OF EXPLANATION 

If Barry Stevens weren't a philosopher 
he long ago would have become the world's 
worst cynic. For during the course of his 
adventures and his really sincere efforts to 
help people who appealed to him he has 
been victimized many times by persons 
eager to profit by his wealth and prominent 
position. Of course, it is true that Barry 
himself has sometimes deliberately stepped 
into situations that, to say the least, had 
an uncertain look, but more often he has 
been the innocent victim of some ambi- 
tious person's schemes for personal ad- 
vancement. He has been accused of just 
about everything under the sun. Why, one 
girl, Madge Gordon, whom you read about 
last month, even went so far as to an- 
nounce that she was married to Barry, in 
a State where such a declaration in the 
presence of witnesses is as binding as a 
legal marriage. But Barry just chalks up 
these things on the side of Experience and 
prepares for th» next move of Life. 



ruffian of the worst type — he was 
about half drunk. Lisa said that 
the car slid and staggered about 
the road when he began to drive; 
that the road itself was wet and 
slippery, and that he had no con- 
trol over the car at all. She soon 
saw that they could not go on that 
way; she was afraid that he would 
drive so near the edge of the road, 
which ran along a cliff, that the 
car would go over and they'd both 
be killed. Finally he stripped the 
gears and there they were, stuck 
on a lonely road at three in the 
morning. 

She soon saw. too, that the man 
drunk was a very different person 
to deal with than when he was 
sober. Before she realized it, he 
had thrown his arms around her, 
and was pressing his thick, 
whisky-scented lips against her 
cheek. The day she told me about 
that evening, she was sitting in the living room of her 
charming little apartment overlooking the hills that sur- 
round Los Angeles; all the world was sun filled, ra- 
diant. Yet she sat there shuddering, as if she still felt 
bis lips on her face and his arms about her shrinking 
body. 

"I'll never forget it — never," she told me. her eyes 
narrowing with disgust at the memory. "Since then, 
when I've had to play scenes that called for the emo- 
tions that were aroused that night, I have only to recall 
it — and when the critics say that I am a wonderful 
emotional actress, I wonder what they'd say if they 
knew what is at the bottom of the portrayal that they 
praise." 

She tore herself from his grasp and jumped from 
the car. She had resolved to throw herself over the 
cliff, rather than remain there at his mercy. She ran 
up the road, with the rain beating in her face, and as 
she heard him shouting and staggering after her, she 
turned and scrambled up the bank, making her way 
through loose, muddy earth that clung to her feet and 
dragged her down. But she stumbled on, determined 
to make every effort to escape him. 

She came to a hedge, a thick, thorny wall of bushes, 
and made her way through it somehow ; she said she 
was sure that it would keep him from following her. 
if only she could get through it. On the other side 
was a lawn, in the middle of which stood a big. pre- 
tentious-looking house. She realized that she had been 
making her way through the grounds of some big estate. 
If she could only rouse the people in the house, they 
would protect her. But she heard the man swearing 
and threatening her, just on the other side of the hedge, 
and she did not dare to waste time hammering on the 
door of the house — there were no lights anywbere. and 
it was possible that every one was asleep and nobody 
would wake until it was too late to help her, or that 
the house was empty. 

A huge bush stood near by. a great, spreading mass 
of thick branches, the growth of years. She tried to 
crawl under it, but could not, so she jumped up on 
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As the man approached, swearing and threatening her, Lisa tried to crawl under the bush. 



top of it, and as her own weight bore her down into 
the middle of the bush, the branches above closed over 
her. She was completely hidden. 

But the man, who had made his way through the 
hedge, did not give up. She heard him stumbling about 
the lawn, looking for her, muttering and cursing — even 
above the sound of the rain and wind she could hear 
him. At last he came to the bush. She lay still, trem- 
bling with fear. 

"I know you're here," he muttered, fumbling with 
his hands over as much of the bush as he could reach. 
"You're here, all right — and you're going to come out." 

And he picked up a thick, long stick from the ground 
and began to beat on the bush as hard as he could. 
Nearly all the blows fell on her body. 

CHAPTER XXXIX. 

Lisa cowered down there in the middle of the bush, 
wincing under the heavy blows of the man's stick, yet 
not daring to scream. Every blow caused fresh agony, 
but she bit hard on her own hand to stifle the cries 
that rose in her throat. Better to be beaten to death 
than to let him drag her from her refuge ! 

She did not know when he left ; she had lost con- 
sciousness when he gave up the effort to find her and 
went away. 

When she opened her eyes again the sun was stream- 
ing into her face, through the tangled branches. She 
climbed down to the ground, but found that she was 
so weak that she could hardly stand. Her clothes were 
torn, her face, arms, and hands were badly scratched 
by brambles, and were covered with dried blood — she 
hardly knew whether she dared go to the house and 
ask for help or not. 

But she could not go on to the next town looking 
as she did — she realized that. So she knocked on the 
back door of the house until some one came, and told 
the woman who finally answered that she had been 
lost in the woods, and needed help. 



The woman was very suspicious. At first she re- 
fused to do anything for Lisa, but the girl pleaded 
earnestly, and just as the woman was turning away 
and closing the door, a man, evidently the owner of 
the house, came to the door and asked what was the 
matter. 

Lisa told him what she had told the woman, and 
begged him to help her. He said that he would, and 
then, as he opened the door wider, she fainted and 
fell at his feet in a forlorn little heap. 

He kept her there a week, until she had regained 
her strength and recovered from the shock. His house- 
keeper took care of her, and when she was able to 
leave the man gave her some money, insisting that she 
take it and return it later, if she was determined to 
do so. 

She rejoined the company, which had gone some 
miles by that time, but the manager had put some one 
else in her place during her absence and refused to 
take her back. She could do nothing about it; it was 
quite true that she had been absent without permission 
for a week, had inconvenienced him, and justified his 
discharging her. She could hardly tell him the truth 
about her absence. 

And so she went back to New York, traveling in day 
coaches, eating little, stretching out the money which 
had been lent her as far as she could. She tried to 
get an engagement when she got back to New York, 
but times were very bad, and there seemed to be noth- 
ing for her. The motion-picture company which had 
engaged her did not want her to begin work for sev- 
eral months, and she did not dare to live on too little, 
for fear that her looks would suffer and cause her 
to screen badly when she did get work. 

She had a heart-breaking time of it. She tried to 
get any kind of work that would pay anything at all, 
jjut there were so many applicants for positions as wait- 
ress, house maid, salesgirl, that for some time she could 
get nothing. At last one of the big dressmakers en- 
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gaged her as model, and she was able to manage until 
her engagement with the motion-picture people began. 
The first extra money that she had she saved toward 
paying the man in the big house who had helped her 
when she was in trouble. And as soon as she had 
saved the whole amount she sent it to him, but with- 
out giving her name and address. 

As a sort of reward, apparently, for the hardships 
that she had suffered, her .work in her first picture 
with the new company brought her much praise. She 
was given a bigger part in the second one, and was 
made overnight, when the picture was released. That 
is one of the good things about working in pictures — 
success is likely to come suddenly — and, of course, is 
as likely not to come at all, or to come only after 
long years of waiting. 

She was featured in several pictures, then starred, 
within the year. She was made. Her salary was not 
large, but she had a little bungalow- in the hills near 
Los Angeles, and a maid to look after her, and she 
was happy in the security which her success had 
brought her. 

But that security did not last long. She received a 
letter from the man who had been the cause of all her 
trouble. He was out of a job. he wrote her. and broke. 
Would she please send him some money at once? And 
he'd like a position in pictures, also. If she did not 
comply with his request, he added calmly, he would be 
forced to tell of their little expedition together. Of 
course, the members of the theatrical company knew 
enough to corroborate his statements ! 

Lisa told me that she was absolutely sick with dis- 
gust and fright when she finished that note. She had 
just succeeded in establishing herself, in making a few- 
friends whom she really liked, and in getting well un- 
der way in her picture work. She asked nothing but 
a chance to go on without interruption. And now this 
snake rose from the shadows that she thought she had 
left behind her, and coiled across the future ! 

CHAPTER XL. 

There was nobody to advise Lisa, nobody to tell her 
to ignore the threats of blackmail and refuse to let her 
life be troubled. So, after a night of agonized medita- 
tion, during which she walked the floor of her living 
room for hour after hour, she went to her desk and 
wrote a check for all the money she had. This she 
sent to the man. with a note telling him that it was all 
she had, as he could learn by inquiring at the bank, and 
that she could d'o nothing more for him. She asked 
him for a promise that he would not annoy her again. 

This he gave. He came to Los Angeles, got work 
in one of the studios, and she heard nothing more from 
him until she was given one of the biggest stories of 
the year to screen. It was to be an elaborate produc- 
tion, and have an unusually large advertising appro- 
priation. One of the best directors in the business 
had been engaged for it. And the man who had been 
blackmailing her calmly stepped forward and demanded 
that she insist on having him as leading man. 

She refused, but he threatened to ruin her reputation 
if she did not do as he asked. He waited for her out- 
side the studio, was at her house the first thing in the 
morning, dogged her footsteps until people began to 
comment, which was exactly what he wanted, of course. 
Finally she suggested that he be given the part, but he 
was so unsuited to it that he was not even considered. 
He urged that the girl refuse to ap]>ear in the picture 
unless he was given what he wanted. He made friends 
with the editor of one of the scandal sheets, and lit- 
tle items about her began to appear in its pages. She 
was almost wild. 



And then things took a curious twist — one worthy 
of the imagination of the most romantic scenario writer. 
She received a letter from the man who had befriended 
her when she stumbled to his door, after the night she 
had spent in the shrubbery. It came with her fan 
mail, which was sent to her in a huge basket every 
morning from the studio. She had been glancing 
through the letters before they went to her secretary, 
and came upon it. 

He had seen her on the screen, recognized her, and 
asked if he might come to see her. He was in San 
Francisco at the time, and would come to Los Angeles if 
she would see him. She wired him to. come. And 
when he arrived, she told him the whole story of her 
horrible experience on the night before she had stum- 
bled up the steps to his back door and asked for help. 
She told of the wretch who was blackmailing her, and 
of her great need of advice and assistance. 

She got it. The man who had been the cause of her 
suffering got the beating of his life when he sauntered 
across her lawn the next morning and asked for her. 
And a week later, the motion-picture world got a sur- 
prise that jarred it into unusual amazement — for Lisa 
married the man who had come to her rescue. 

People marveled at her choice. He was much older 
than she, not particularly good looking or especially rich. 
They could not understand her whole-hearted adoration 
of him. Nor do they understand her devotion even 
now. 

But to any one who has heard her story it is perfectly 
clear. And one can only wish that some of the other 
girls who are known to picture fans, and who have 
been the victims of those who had no scruples so long 
as they got what they wanted, could have had a pro- 
tector like hers. 

That day, after Barry Stevens had gone, I thought 
of Lisa. And I wondered what the rest of Barry's 
story about his unwelcome marriage would reveal. 

I saw him a few days later at the studio. They were 
working out on the lot, where a huge set had been 
built to represent some streets in Constantinople. It 
was rather a chilly day ; a raw, cold wind was blowing, 
and the extras huddled together, blue with cold, when 
they were not working. I sat dow-n in the doorway 
of one of the buildings, just out of range of the camera, 
and Barry sauntered over and threw his coat around 
my shoulders. He looked even more haggard than 
when I had seen him last, and volunteered the reason 
even 1>efore I could decide whether I dared ask it. 

"Things are rotten !" he told me, with a smile that 
expressed his friendliness but just made his eyes look 
more tired. "Pauline didn't show up on the set at all 
yesterday; her mother had a headache and wanted her 
"to stay home ! That's a new stall — they've tried about 
everything to keep her away from here. The powers 
that be are furious at me, of course — I urged that she 
be given the part, and now she holds up the picture. 
We did some other stuff, but if she does it again there'll 
be trouble." 

"And are you as mad about her as ever?" I asked. 

"Worse." he answered. "I want her more than any- 
thing else." And I wondered if it wasn't just because 
so many girls had run after him. quite openly, that he 
wanted Pauline — 'there were obstacles in the way of his 
getting her. and Barry had not met many obstacles. 

"And things are getting tight financially," he went 
on. "One of the men who's backing us has been hard 
hit in the stock market, and now he hangs around here 
and questions everything we do; if we make a retake 
he wants to know if that isn't a waste of film, and yes- 
terday, when we were doing a scene over with a few 
Continued on page 89 
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IT has been many times proved that a "superspec- 
tacle" picture cannot hold its audiences by virtue of 
its settings alone. When mob scenes, gorgeous 
pageants, and wild revels were novelties, it was thought 
that a film could get by with an inferior plot if only 
the director piled on the scenery heavily enough. Mr. 
Griffith proved the fallacy of that theory when he tried 
to put over "Intolerance" by the sheer weight of Baby- 
lon's crashing walls. 

The film fans demand the hu- 
man element in addition to the 
elaborate display of settings, and 
it has always been my conten- 
tion that they would sacrifice 
backgrounds any day to person- 
ality. "When Knighthood Was 
In Flower" has been a success, 
it is true, but I doubt that it will 
be remembered and loved as long 
as many less pretentious pictures 
dominated by a really magnetic 
star. A picture cannot be 
stronger than its star, and 
through all the medley of mobs 
and rioters and courtiers, one 
figure must stand out as supreme. 
Which brings us to "Robin 
Hood" and the best example of 
the triumph of one man over 
mob scenes. 

"Robin Hood" is Douglas 
Fairbanks from the first reel to 
the last. He flashes up and down 
the walls of the gigantic castle 
set. he darts in and out the wood- 
land scenes, he is everywhere, 
and almost all the time and in 
rare moments when he is not on 
the scene you are simply waiting 
for him to come back again. So 
beautiful is the setting and so 
unusual and interesting the pho- 
tography and direction that your 
attention might very easily wan- 
der to the backgrounds alone — 
but not for long with Doug 
around! Nothing distracts your 
attention from Robin Hood— he 
sees to that. In leaps and bounds 
and sword play he sweeps the 
thrilling old story on from the 
first tournament, where he, as 
the Earl of Huntingdon wins his 

command of the King's Crusade, to his wild life as the 
dauntless outlaw in his haunts in the merrie English 
forest. It has been said that Fairbanks cannot take 
on the atmosphere of a oharacter such as Zorro or 
D'Artagnan — that he always plays himself. There may 
be something in this ; not that it matters, for the same 
thing has always been said about Sarah Bernhardt. 
For most of us Douglas' self is all that is needed for 
a good show. But in the case of "Robin Hood," you 
have the real dare-devil, impish character out of the 
storybook. Perhaps the answer is that Douglas' 




"real self" and Robin Hood are very much alike. 
When I say that he dominated his settings I don't 
mean that these were easily overlooked — as a matter 
of fact they are the most colossal, impressive, and gen- 
uinely artistic scenes I have ever seen in an American 
picture. Alan Dwan, the director, has been studying 
the new scenic movement in the theater, many of his 
shots were almost identical with stage sets by Gordon 

Craig, the English designer, 
and Max Reinhardt, the famous 
German master. The vast 
halls, the huge castle walls, the 
deep, wandering forest have 
been filmed on a scale almost 
unknown to the films. And 
there is a simplicity about them 
and an eye for lighting and cos- 
tumes which proves that Mr, 
Dwan has not studied the new 
stagecraft in vain. 

Against the background the 
actors give Douglas excellent 
support. I never expected to 
see Wallace Beery as a king, 
but he plays Richard I. with 
real vigor and dignity. Alan 
Hale was a most sympathetic 
and very blond Little John 
(These two were so kicked 
about as Hun villains through 
the war, that they must enjoy 
being noble and heroic for a 
change.) Sam De Grasse was 
excellent as Prince John, and 
Paul Dickey as Sir Guy of Gis- 
bourne. Enid Bennett, as Maid 
Marian, had little to do but sit 
pretty and be rescued, but this 
she does to perfection. 

For all this, it is Doug's own 
film and the most finished and 
artistic of his career. Of all 
the special productions filmed 
in this country it stands out as 
the furthest mark in advance. 

"Tess**— United Artists. 
Mrs. Douglas, or, as the say- 
ing goes, Mary Pickford, also 
has her picture this month, and 
I wish I could say the same 
for her. But the plain un- 
guarded truth is that while 
gone a step in advance of the picture 
has gone back to the old, old days of 
motion-picture hokum. "Tess of the Storm Country" 
was filmed years ago when the nickelodeon was flour- 
ishing and when Will Hays was a mere local politician. 
It has been refilmed with more finished direction and 
better photography, but it still remains the preposter- 
ous sob tale about the squatter's daughter whose morals 
are perfect, but whose grammar could be improved 
upon and whose idea of humor is kicking folks in the 
shins. 



Robin Hood" is one of the most beautiful and 
impressive pictures ever made. 



Douglas has 
times, Mary 
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Of course Mary Pickford enters into this role with 
such characteristic earnestness and vim that those who 
adore Mary in everything will find her all over the 
place to adore. Moreover her energy and good nature 
take the curse off many of the worst scenes — she 
sweeps by them so joyously. 

And though I do not personally care for that type 
of story I must admit that many, many people do. 
Countless thousands of persons, read the book, and as 
many more persons wept and laughed at the play- 
not on Broadway — but in theaters throughout the 
country where plays are presented by small road and 
stock companies. 

After "Lord Fauntleroy" I did hope that Mary 
would find a role more worthy of her — and here this 
one is worse! But perhaps, for reasons best known 
to herself, she was merely marking time in making 
this picture, while getting ready to begin "Dorothy 
Vernon of Haddon Hall," which she is to do next, 
and which, according to announcement, Lubitsch is to 
direct. 

"The Young Rajah" — Paramount. 

Well, you can't make masterpieces all the time — no 
one else does it, so why should we expect it of movie 
stars? Here is Rodolph Valentino, for instance, as a 
young rajah. At least that's what the title calls it, 
and the billboard's picture him in the brilliant robes 
of the Far East, though, as a matter of fact, there 
is almost none of the exotic atmosphere which was 
attempted in "The Sheik.'' 

The story, based on "Amos Judd," by John A. 
Mitchell, the founder and former editor of Life, is 
one touching on the occult, and calculated to prove 
that if destiny intends you for a certain career, noth- 
ing can thwart it. In it, a young rajah, when his 
throne is usurped, is smuggled away, brought to 
America, and brought up knowing nothing of his an- 
cestry as a typical New England youth who wears 
perfectly correct clothes, goes to Harvard, rows on 
the crew, and falls in 
love with a beautiful 
girl. But at last 
things take place in 
India of such a na- 
ture that the great oc- 
cult forces draw him 
back to take his place 
as rajah, and you see 
him on the throne, all 
tricked out in silks 
and jewels for at least 
ten seconds before the 
final fade-out. He 
was not, however, 
surrounded by a group 
of beautiful oriental 
maidens, as shown in 
some of the advance 
pictures which were 
widely published. But 
perhaps something 
was cut out in New 
York, where we have 
censorship. 

The picture, I fear, 
is going to be some- 
thing of a disappoint- 
ment to the more vio- 
lent of the Valentino 
fans, though I pre- 
sume that none of 





"The Young Rajah" will no doubt disappoint many 
Valentino fans; yet in many respects it is an in- 
teresting and novel picture. 

them would think of missing it. Persons, 
however, who like to select pictures that 
avoid the usual picture-story formulas 
should find it rather interesting. 

"To Have and To Hold"— Paramount. 
How very seventeenth century the mov- 
ies are getting. Here is another dashing 
romance of England in the time of the 
Stuarts with all the glamour and color of 
those brave old days. This time it has 
been filmed with real spirit and beauty 
by George Fitzmaurice and acted by an 
able if somewhat boisterous cast. Betty 
Compson makes the loveliest picture of 
her career as the defiant Lady Jocelyn 
Leigh, Bert Lytell 



The Fitzmaurice produc- 
tion of "To Have and 
To Hold" is a colorful 
and romantic affair. 



spends h i s time 
fighting pirates and 
flames at sea, and 
Theodore Kosloff 
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'The Man Who Saw Tomorrow" is a spectacular picture with a rather 
jumbled story. 



to record that their act of repentance is dull. It 
pains me to say this in view of the fact that in 
this picture Lon Chaney gives a wonderful char- 
acterization of a Chinaman. But there is noth- 
ing to back him up. 

Two men in a little New England village are 
in love with a girl whose husband has been lost 
at sea. When she marries one of them, the other 
schemes to separate them by pretending that her 
first husband has come back. Eventually — the 
Chinese laundryman whom the young husband had 
befriended, discloses the plot. And it did seem 
as though he might have done it sooner. 

"Anna Ascends" — Paramount. 
Anna didn't ascend when this story appeared 
on the stage in New York ; then she flopped. 
Now Alice Brady has taken her role to the screen, 
where it stands a better chance of success. It 
is the same story of the Syrian girl who goes up 
the social ladder, stabbing villains and saving 
crown jewels as she goes. In the film it is more 
exciting and less foolish than in the stage ver- 
sion, partly because, in the silent drama you lose 
the hopelessly absurd dialogue. Moreover Alice 
Brady seems to put over the personality of the 
Syrian girl with more vim and dash than she 
did before the footlights. And no one can play 
an emigrant type letter than Alice, whether 
Syrian, Armenian. Portuguese, or Greek. 



is best of all as a swaggering, silken villain of the court. 
It's a stirring picture, and the photography alone is beau- 
tiful enough to transport you back into the romantic — 
if fictional — world which Mary Johnston lived in when 
she wrote "To Have and To Hold." 

"The Man Who Saw Tomorrow"— Paramount. 

1 f I weren't so afraid of getting dog- 
matic about films — I learned long ago never 
to predict anything — I would say that this 
picture is a perfect example of what 
is wrong with the movies. It has a 
promising cast : Thomas Meighan for the 
hero, Leatrice Joy for the sweet young 
thing, June Elvidge and Eva Novak as 
decorative support, and Theodore Rob- 
erts as the old sea captain. It has no 
end of beautiful South Sea Island scen- 
ery, lovely glamorous photography, and 
the most absurd, illogical, and incoherent 
story that ever jumped from reel to reel. 

Don't ask me what it was really about ; 
my reason balked in the middle of a reel M| 
and could follow it no further. There is a ^ 
hero who gets stranded in the South Seas, and 
who gets involved with a captain's daughter who 
is beautiful, but half civilized. She follows him 
to America, and here begins a merrv chase of 
almost every woman in the cast after the unfor- 
tunate hero. It is an insult to ask intelligent 
players like Meighan and Leatrice Joy to act in 
such an idiotic medley. Not to mention the insult to 
their fans who have to watch them. 

' 'Shadows ' '—Preferred. 
The Preferred Pictures Corporation started its ca- 
reer under a heavy cloud of hokum called "Rich Men's 
Wives," and when they announced "Shadows," a film 
version of the Wilbur Daniel Steele story, "Ching Ching 
Chinaman," it showed that they had repented. I grieve 



"The Light in the Dark"— Hope Hampton. 
The Holy Grail is again dug up for the purposes of 
this melodrama. The rich and somewhat smug hero 
unearths it while limiting in Great Britain and preserves 
it, glowing like the hound of the Baskervilles all smeared 
over with phosphorous. It serves to reform 
crooks like Lon Chaney on sight. Alto- 
gether a preposterous and unconvinc- 
ing piece of mysticism except for 
some inserts of color film which 
are the most successful and the 
richest I have ever seen. For 
the most part they serve to set 
off the beauty of Hope Hamp- 
ton, who plays the heroine. 




"Bulldog Drummond" — Hodkinson. 
I saw the familiar names of 
Carlyle Blackwell and Evelyn 
Greeley on this film, but there 
was something in its atmosphere 
that puzzled me ; later I learned 
that it had been filmed abroad 
with a half English and half 
American company. The play has 
a curious history. It was given first 
in London in perfectly good faith, but 
the audience laughed so at its melodrama 
Lon Chaney is that the manager hissed, "Play it as com- 
the best thing edy" — the actors did, and the play was a 
about "Shadows." knock-out both there and in New York. 
But the film director hasn't followed the 
advice of the London manager — he seems to have gone 
back to the old idea of heavy stuff to be taken seri- 
ously, and of course no one can. Reduced to these 
terms it is merely old-fashioned, lumbering melodrama 
not very skillfully done. Some one lost a big comedy 
chance in this film. I hear that "The Tavern." a George 
M. Cohan play that had a similar history, is being bar- 
gained for by the movie producers. I hope that when 
they produce it they will not fall into the same error. 
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"The Town That Forgot God"— Fox. 

The real star of this piece is a flood. Wil- 
liam Fox owns it. He has secured for its 
benefit a long rambling tale about a town full 
of mean, wicked citizens who abuse the few 
noble folks in the cast. These people grow to 
be so bad that they couldn't possibly be worse 
and at this point comes the deluge. I repeat 
that it is a noble flood and well worth the 
trip to the theater. But personally I wish 
Mr. Fox had simply shown the deluge and 
let it go at that — why drag in a tiresome and 
empty plot? The actors were just as bad, 
except Ray Bloomer, who managed to put a 
little sense into a meaningless role. 

"Brothers Under the Skin"— Goldwyn, 
Here was a surprise and a jolly one. At 
the beginning of this picture, I feared the 
worst — the usual old sermon on "idle wives" 
or "frivolous wives" or lonely, half-witted, and 
restless wives of which we see so much on 
the screen these days. Here is the situation: 
two wives are presented of different stations 
in life, but with an equal genius for spending 
the money of their 
hard-working hus- 
bands. Can't you 
see what a sob 
scenario writer 
would make of this 
— the tears, the 
scenes, and the 
little babe creep- 
ing down to rec- 
oncile both cou- 
ples at the end. 
But happily we 
have none of that 
— instead the 
theme is devel- 
oped with so much 
humor and good 
nature that you 
want to decorate E. 
Mason Hopper for 
giving you such an 
excellent film when 
he might have 
given you such a 
dreary one. This 

honor he shares, however, with the cast, who realize 
that the idea is comedy and not melodrama, and who 
seem much relieved at this fact. Helene Chadwick has 
never been more amusing and charming in all her many 
young wife roles, and Norman Kerry and Pat O'Malley 
are really appealing as husbands and brothers in misery. 
This was originally a Peter B. Kyne story, but I don't 
know how closely it follows the original. Whoever 
did it, it's a clever job 



"The Village Blacksmith"— Fox. 
Under the spreading chestnut tree, a wild 
melodrama drama is acted that would cer- 
tainly bewilder the mild Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow if he could see what had been done to his 
simple poem. The "Village Smithy" has a fam- 
ily which insists on getting into most spectacular 
hardships. They are long enough and compli- 
cated enough to last five reels, but that is about 
all that can be said for the plot. The actors 
are better. William Walling in the title role is 



The 





Alice Brady as she appears in 
"Anna Ascends." 




Light in the Dark" is chiefly distinguished by some of the most 
marvelous color photography ever seen. 

accurate even to his "large and sinewy" hands. Bessie 
Love, as always, is winning and pathetic. 

"Shirley of the Circus"— Fox. 
It seems to be a part of the career of a screen 
ingenue to play a circus girl at least once in her 
life. We have had no end of Pollies and Effies 
and Lucics of the circus, and now it is Shir- 
ley's turn. As the Shirley in this case is the 
ingratiating Shirley Mason, the picture is 
something more than an insipid bit of fluff. 
I don't mean that it is more than a rather 
charming comedy, but the circus scenes 
are really thrilling, and Miss Mason 
herself makes a fine art of her 
dancing and bareback riding. 
You also feel that she might 
really act — if the scenario 
gave lier a chance. 



"The Pride of Palomar"— 

Cosmopolitan. 
This is a cheap attempt 
to build up an old and tot- 
tering plot with a lot of 
stupid anti- Japanese propa- 
ganda. It is the threadbare 
theme of the mortgage on 
the farm — only this farm is 
a ranch in California, and 
the main idea of the hero is 
to keep it from being sold 
to a Japanese buyer. There 
is a heroine, too, but even 
Marjorie Daw can't make 
much of her. The spotlight 
is on the Japanese villain, 
in fact most of the Japs in 
the cast are villains and go 
about scratching matches on 
busts of George Washing- 
Continued on page 90 




"Shirley of 
the Circus" is 
a really charm- 
ins; comedv. 
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Over the 



Fanny the Fan reviews the latest exploits 

far from humble 

By The 



Dorothy Mackaill is the latest graduate of the Ziegfeld Follies 
to make a hit in motion pictures. 

YOU look crestfallen," I told Fanny, when 
I finally located her in the farthest cor- 
ner of the Ritz. 

"Crestfallen !" she popped at me excitedly 
"I'm crushed. I shall probably never be 
young and buoyant again. And you can 
listen to my last requests now. I want 
Barbara La Marr to write my epitaph 
in free verse, and I want Lillian Gish to 
pose for a mon- 
ument — wild Lila Lee has been making 
rose crushed un- "Back Home and Broke" 
der the heel of which she insists will just 
public opinion or express her condition when 
something like she packs up her New York 
that." purchases and goes home. 

"Anybody'd be 
glad to die if they could have all that.' 
I assured her. "But why all this gloom?" 

"I'm misunderstood," Farniy confided in 
a tragic manner worthy of Nazimova. "I've 
been called to account for remarks I've made 
about Marion Davies' acting and Madame Pe- 
trova's return to the screen. Now you know that 
no one is more anxious than I am to have Olga Pe- 
trova come back to making movies. That is why I 



am so impatient with her for making such 
impossible demands that producers are wary 
about signing her up. I've heard, though, that 
everything is practically settled now and that 
she will probably do 'The White Peacock' on 
the screen. 

"And as for Marion Davies, well, every one 
ought to know by this time that I think she 
is a charming and entertaining girl. She must 
be awfully ambitious, because look at the way 
her work has improved. But she isn't what 
I'd call a good actress by any means. And 
now that I've said that I'll probably get an- 
other black-hand letter. It's disheartening. 
Just because I say what I really think, I make 
enemies." 

"I should think you would !" I ejaculated. 
"But the funny thing is," Fanny brightened 
up perceptibly, "that it is never the players 
themselves who are annoyed by my remarks. 
It is alwavs some enraptured admirer who re- 
fuses to admit that her favorite could be wrong 
even in the choice of a hat. Now I'm dif- 
ferent ; when I see a truly great performance 
on the screen given by some one I know to 
be just human, it seems like a much greater 
achievement. And that reminds me that I can 
never joke again about Alma Rubens' only- 
knowing ten French expressions after taking 
a hundred dollars' worth of lessons. Since 
she came back from Paris the French slang 
simplv ripples from her tongue. But 
don't talk to Alma about French 
hats. She swears by American 
designers now. AH her own 
clothes are American, by 
preference, including a 
lovely new squirrel wrap. 
"She went over to 
Paris, you know, to 
get her costumes for 
'Fnemies of Women' 
and make some 
scenes there. Paul 
Poiret made them ; 
the costumes, not 
the scenes. And 
Alma saw Norma 
and Constance Tal- 
madge in Paris, and 
she met Ibanez at 
Monte Carlo, and was 
entertained by so 
many important people 
that you'd think she 
would upstage us nobod- 
ies now that she is home. 
But she doesn't. She is so 
B lad to get back that she has 
photobyp^hBroo^r. dashed out and signed a long lease 
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Teacups 

of old favorites and new, and offers her 
opinions about them. 
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on an apartment and bought a lot of furniture. 
Now she says that nothing will make her leave 
New York. 

"But speaking of Norma and Constance" — 
Fanny's mood of depression had quite vanished 
in her enthusiasm — "the Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don has been entertaining them. And Norma 
has had a competition in connection with the 
Daily Sketch to choose a protege. Out of 
thousands of entrants from all over England, 
one was finally chosen, and she will come back 
with Norma and be given every chance to 
develop into a great motion-picture player. 
Her name is Margaret Leahy, and she is only 
twenty years old. Isn't that girl lucky? She 
is to have quite an important part in Norma's 
next production, 'Within the Law.' " 

"Lucky! That girl probably doesn't half 
appreciate how lucky she is, being able to be 
around Constance and Norma all the time. 
And won't it be fine for them to have some 
one to shower attentions on beside the Keaton 
baby ?" 

"Don't worry all the time about that baby 
being spoiled. Remember he comes of a fam- 
ily that's just as used to applause as Ruth 
Roland is to accidents." 

As usual, Fanny wasn't paying the slight- 
est attention to me while she talked. She was 
studying the theater page of a newspaper and 
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Margaret Irving oj "The Music Box Revue" makes her debut 
in a stereoscopic motion picture called "Mars Calling." 



stopping to wave at acquaintances 
who came in. 

"How can you be interested in seeing 
who is here?" I asked her dolefully. 
"When you know perfectly well that 
Lillian Gish is on her way to Europe, Dor- 
othy is on her way to Cuba to make 'The 
Bright Shawl,' with Richard Barthel- 
mess ; Betty Blythe is out in Chicago 
making personal appearances ; Corinne 
Griffith and Mabel Ballin are both in 
California." 

"Yes, they're all gone," Fanny re- 
marked philosophically, "but look who's 
here." She must have meant Bebe Dan- 
iels, who was entering resplendent in a 
mink wrap. 

"Harold Lloyd is in town. He had 
the biggest thrill of his life the other day 
and what do you suppose it was? He 
was introduced to Lillian and Dorothy 
Gish, Dick Barthelmess and Douglas 
Fairbanks. Doesn't it seem funny that 
he had never met any of them before 
and that he was so excited over it? 
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Will Rogers took Harold clown to the rodeo at Madi- 
son Square Garden — that is where he met Douglas 
Fairbanks — and maybe the cowboys weren't glad to see 
them. A lot of the men in the rodeo had worked in 
pictures out in Hollywood. 

"And Edith Roberts is in town, too. She came 
East to make 'Backbone' for Distinctive Pictures Cor- 
poration, the same people who make the George Arliss 
productions. She is delighted over being in New York 
— she used to live here, you 
know, until five years ago 
when she went into pictures. 
She was bridesmaid for an 
old friend of hers just a few 
days after she got here ; they 
had always promised to be 
each other's bridesmaids, and 
it looked as though Fate 
were helping them when 
Edith was sent East just at 
this time. 

"She is going up in north- 
ern New Hampshire in a 
few days and will probably 
stay there for weeks and 
weeks, working on the pic- 
ture. I don't see how she 
can bear it just as she's 
grown used' to being here 
where the theaters and shops 
are so alluring." 

"Probably Miss Roberts 
has other things to think 
about," I remarked stiffly. 
"Some people have." 

"Oh, no, she's just as friv- 
olous as I am," Fanny as- 
sured me in a high-handed 
manner. "When I see her 
all we talk about is earrings. 
I don't even know what 
'Backbone' is all about. 
Sounds like a good title for 
Gloria Swanson, considering 
what she hasn't been wear- 
ing lately. 

"And of course, you know 
Lite Lee's here. She's been 
making 'Back Home and 
Broke' with Thomas 
Meighan, and she says that 
is just what she'll be by the 
time she reaches California 
if she doesn't stop buying 
clothes. Incidentally, she 
isn't going back right away. 
She is going down to Pan- 
ama to do 'The Ne'er Do 
Well' with Meighan. 

"I guess that every one in 
California wants to come 
East while the theaters are 
going full blast. Just think 

how exciting it must be for them to see James Kirk- 
wood on the stage. Soon there will lie Nazimova, too. 
And Rapley Holmes is simply wonderful in 'Rain.' " 

"And how about ■" I started, but she knew of 

whom I was about to speak. 

"John Barrvmore in 'Hamlet' of course. No one's 
life is complete without seeing that. And did you 
know that Rosalind Fuller who plays Ophelia in his 
company has been making some motion pictures with 
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Tlwda ti:ira always looks quite calm and serene and 
unhurried. 



Francis Brugiere, the photographer? The stories are 
taken from old English ballads, and they are just short 
affairs, but charming. 

"I don't see how any one has time to make pictures 
here, because there are so many things the actors want 
to see. Every one flocks to the Strand to see the 
Fokine ballets and then after seeing them get all en- 
thusiastic over studying dancing. Carol Dempster can 
do most of the things they do without half trying, but 

when I try them I nearly 
~ break my neck. I should 

think that some one would 
put the Fokine ballets in pic- 
tures so that people in other 
parts of the country could 
see them." 

"Oh. why do that ?" I pro- 
tested. "There are so many- 
interesting pictures out now 
that if one tries to see them 
all she can't do anything else. 
Don't tell me about anything 
or any one else that I 
shouldn't miss seeing." 
So. of course, she did. 
"Oh, why do that ?" I pro- 
ing Margaret Irving !" 
Fannv insisted. "She is 
playing in 'The Music Box 
Revue.' you know, and is 
considered one of the most 
beautiful girls in America. 
E. O. Hoppe, the English 
artist, named her as one of 
the five American beauties 
when he was here last year. 
She has made a picture 
called 'Mars Calling' for the 
Teleview Corporation. It is 
a stereoscopic motion picture, 
and ought to be wonderfully 
interesting. 

"And there is Dorothy 
Mackaill. though, of course, 
you have probably seen her 
before. She has played 
small parts in two of Mar- 
shall Neilan's pictures, and 
now she has the featured role 
in 'Mighty Like A Rose.' 
with James Rennie playing 
opposite her. and you just 
want to watch her. I think 
she will be a big favorite. 
She used to be in the Zieg- 
feld 'Follies,' and you know 
how those girls climb once 
they get a start in pictures." 
"I know. If I had a 
daughter and she wanted to 
get into motion pictures I'd 
lead her right to the stage 
door of the New Amster- 
dam Theater and leave her there to starve until Mr. 
Ziegfcld took pity on her and took her into his chorus." 
"Some one will just about do that now, and yours 
will be the blame if She scheme doesn't succeed," Fanny 
lectured me. "Come on. let's go over to the Famous 
Players' studio and see if we can find Nita Naldi. 
I've got a letter to give to her. It is from little Irene 
Hart, who lives down in Cameron. West Virginia. She 
Continued on pagi! 97 



The Great Unknown 

That's John Gilbert's name for him- 
self just at present, but he prob- 
ably will soon have to abandon it. 

By John Addison Elliott 

SO you've come to see the Great Unknown ?" 
A broad smile spread over the face 
of the young man who had risen, in the 
lobby of the Algonquin. "I'm it, you know," 
he explained. "The least-known player who's 
called a star." 

This from the hero of that widely advertised 
and most popular superproduction of "Monte 
Cristo!" This from the husband of Leatrice 
Joy, next to Gloria and Pola, the brightest star 
just now in the Lasky constellation. This 
from 

And yet, there was some truth in what he 
said. He had, as a matter of fact, only re- 
cently appeared for the first time on my horizon 
as Edmond Dantes, and while we were ex- 
changing the first commonplaces of meeting I 
was trying to make my impressions of the 
gray-haired Count of Monte Cristo, with his 
immobile countenance and his cold demeanor, 
fit this young fellow of carefree appearance, 
the twinkle in whose eyes suggested anything 
but the anguish born of years in a dungeon. 
There was a latent fire in those large brown 
eyes, but nothing that suggested the embittered 
master of millions, the secretive, self-appointed 
delegate of Destiny. 

"But your big personal success in 'Monte 
Cristo,' " I began. "Isn't that making 
you known to every one who goes to 
pictures ?" 

"It's curious, but I don't believe it is," 
Gilbert replied. "I think that people 
who saw the picture were very much 
interested in the character of'the Count, 
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He has the dark smoldering eyes shown in this portrait, 
but as a rule he's smiling rather than so serious. 



but not particularly curious about the personality 
of the actor who played the part. I've decided 
that partly from conversations overheard at the- 
aters where the picture was playing, but more 
from my fan mail. Would you believe it, 'Monte 
Cristo' has inspired comparatively few letters to 
me personally, not nearly so many as any one of 
the program pictures in which I have been starred, 
none of which had, of course, anywhere 
In a program picture, near the extensive showings that 
"The Love Gambler." 'Monte Cristo' had." 

Shock number two. And yet it was 
on a moment's reflection, easy to understand. As a thoughtful fan said in 
a letter published in a recent number of -Picture-Play, it is personal appeal 
that makes an actor's following, rather than his ability to submerge himself 
in another role. What was there, after all. about the avenging Dantes to 
cause a flutter of a schoolgirl's heart — compared with the attraction of this 
smoldering-eyed, smiling young fellow, striding through a more romantic, 
if artistically far inferior piece, such as "The Love Gambler," for example? 

"But I don't want to be buried entirely in program 
pictures," Gilbert went on. "That's pretty nearly sure 
death. But then," he added, "I've high hopes that I'm 
Continued on page 86 



As the austere "Count 
of Monte Cristo." 
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About the most popular persons on a set are fortune tellers. These kindly souls sometimes sit 
through the long hours of waiting reading one palm after another. 



The Jesters of the Set. 

THERE are in every studio a number of "Johnny 
boys," who are perfect imitations of the 
"Tommys and Reggies" of the social world. 
As a rule these boys could not make over thirty dol- 
lars a week elsewhere — as shoe clerks or in a haber- 
dasher's store they might make that. As atmosphere 
they draw ten a day, with an occasional part to pay 
for their wardrobe. 

The knowledge that one is surpassing oneself is al- 
ways stimulating, and in their case it acts as a daily 
tonic to the whole set. They cheerfully make jumping 
jacks of themselves for any little group who will ap- 
plaud. When a girl tries to be funny she is usually 
a hopeless failure, but a man is different. There is a 
great deal of real grace and humor under all their tom- 
foolery. They are — bless their light hearts — the chil- 
dren of the set. 

Fortune Tellers. 

About the most popular man or woman on a set is 
a fortune teller. I have seen one of these kindly souls 
sit for hours reading one hand after another. They 
never take money. Whether it is against the rules 
or not I do not know, but they certainly do not accept 
a cent when in a studio. Actors are always supersti- 
tious. Perhaps it is the artistic temperament which 
makes them imaginative. Anyway, I do not see why 
that should attract especially good palmists on to movie 
sets. I have had fortune tellers tell things about my 
hands when I was waiting to be called, things which 
no one but myself knew. Though I look upon palm 
reading as nothing but good guessing, nevertheless, it 
is very interesting to watch the faces of a group of 
extras when one of them is having his or her inner- 
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The sunny side of studio work 
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most secrets guessed aloud. These fortune tellers cer- 
tainly are a godsend to the extras who have nothing 
to do but wait for days together. 

Regarding Directors. 

Directors comprise all types of men, from a European 
nobleman to an oiler on the Southern Pacific. One 
of our best directors and producers was a chauffeur, 
another a horse jockey, another a whipper-in for a 
saloon in a wild Western town. Some of them have 
worked into their jobs. Others had friends with money 
who gave them a chance. 

There are directors who conceal the sentiment of 
the picture from the extras entirely. They stand apart 
and work with their people as if dealing with manikins. 

Other men take • the whole set into their confidence. 
One director at Goklwyn's appeals to his atmosphere 
to help him. He tells them the purpose of the scene, 
then he works twice as hard as any one else. During 
the afternoon he usually tears off his coat and vest 
and collar, and with damp, tumbled hair and rolled-up 
sleeves, goes after the emotions he wishes. And he 
gets them ! I have seen one hundred people of vary- 
ing ages and all types sob, and shed big round tears 
for him — men of thirty who looked as practical as a 




Many exteriors are really interiors. This French street scene from "The Impossible Mrs. Bellciv" 

was filmed inside the Laslcy studio. 



Extra Knows 

and some heartfelt advice to beginners. 

By Dorothea Knox 
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brownstone front, young boys, old stagers, flippant extra 
girls, old women. Every one in that imitation court- 
room scene cried. When I got home I went to bed. 
One week of it and I was a wreck. Glycerine noth- 
ing! That director could make an actor out of a door 
post. 

As I have said, most of the people who work in 
pictures are courteous, and directors are no exception. 
Sometimes casting directors are a bit snappish. Their 
position is rather wearing, anyway. 

I doubt if any manager in another business is as 
decent to his underlings as a director. That is why 
so many of them get a reputation for being colossal 
liars. They hedge and fib a little rather than tell some 
impossible screen artist that she is the world's worst. 
This politeness is a thoroughly mistaken kindness. It 
is cruel to encourage a person to watch the phone 
through long anxious weeks for a ring that never 
comes. There are certain expressions that mean abso- 
lutely nothing to a director. He has used them so 
often that they equal the conventional "Not at home." 
Some of them are: 

"I will call you as soon as anything comes up." 

"I'll certainly try to find something for you in the 
.next picture." 



"I should like to put you to work. You're just the 
type, but you're too young." 

"We'll start shooting in a couple of weeks, and I'll 
remember you." 

However, whatever their origin, there is something 
about every director which saves him from being non- 
descript. I have found only about one in twenty-five 
who is distinctly unattractive. They may have been 
authors or coal heavers, the majority of them are de- 
lightful to work for. 

Comedy Sets. 

The roughest and crudest form of screen acting is 
comedy. If a girl has an exquisite figure and is will- 
ing to show it freely, she may attract attention and get 
up through the medium of comedy. That is about the 
only case I can think of where I should advise a girl — 
or a man, either, for that matter — to go in for comedy. 

If you have a humorous turn it will help you far 
more in the straight dramatic. Of course, the projec- 
tion in a farce is rapid, but the acting is speedy as 
well. You are expected to rush madly about from one 
situation to another. If you achieve the comical it is 
such a rapid flash that no one could detect it. The 
watchword of the comedy is "hurry." If you are a 
really great comedian you will work your way back to 
it through the comic drama, and this is a far more sat- 
isfying road, beside being safer to life and limb. 
The Set Itself. 

I used to have an idea that most of the really im- 
posing scenes in pictures were taken from real loca- 
tions. I had no notion till I came to Los Angeles that 
the stately castles. Southern mansions, and New York 
streets were constructed by studio carpenters. At first 
I used to stand and marvel at the infinite pains required 
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to fashion each scene. When ballrooms and dining 
halls are built foT the camera they are not thrown to- 
gether casually, with a bit of cardboard and paint. Much 
of the woodwork is carefully finished and painted. It 
gives one a little thrill to walk along a dirt road, climb 
through a mass of rough boards and props, and come 
suddenly ort a street in Petrograd. The backs of the 
houses are apt to, be scaffolding, but the front holds 
the spirit of a place hundreds of miles away. It gives 
one a queer feeling if one is imaginative. "Only to- 
day I stood in Rome — to-morrow I shall be in Buenos 
Aires!" 

And after these huge sets have served for a short 
time they are not made over and sold for a good price, 
they are wrecked. The material is discarded .and the 
workmen begin on new lumber and fresh trimmings. 
I have seen fifty dollars' worth of imitation roses thrown 
on a bonfire as carelessly as so many newspapers. And 
that is only an atom in the general discard. 
Where thousands of dollars are involved 
it appears to be beneath a manager's 
notice to bother about a few hun- 
dred. And yet, as I have said 
economy springs up at the most 
unexpected moments. One of 
the reasons for a great deal 
of the general lack of sys- 
tem in building sets and 
deciding salaries, is the 
atmosphere of constant 
change about studio 
work. Companies or- 
ganize for a picture and 
dissolve in a day. Di- 
rectors are forever 
shifting from one 
company to another. 
Prop men become as- 
sistant directors, or try 
their hand at acting. 
The whole motion-pic- 
ture population is not 
only chiefly formed of 
people from distant points 
of the world, but it is 
made up of constantly 
changing combinations. 

Some apparent extrava- 
gances are based on real ne- 
cessity. For instance, no matter 
how fetching a cotton costume 
is, it will not photograph richly. 
Years ago Griffith put on a large set 
of dancers. The production was mount 
ing up to such an extent that the first order 
was to put most of the girls in cotton tights. 
Griffith took one look at the first shots, and 
said simply, "Put them in silk." 

It is hard to fool the camera, and direc- 
tors and mechanics are realizing this more and more 
as one great set after another is carefully fashioned 
and promptly smashed to bits. 

Doi.t's for Atmosphere. 

Don't say you have an independent income. Many 
directors feel that people with means have no right to 
take the bread out of the poor extra's mouth. I think 
the idea is quite absurd considering that no other per- 
sonal qualification is held against one. The player may 
be a jailbird and no one will care. But when a wealthy 
young girl goes to register, the fact that she has an 
honest fortune to her credit is often resented. 




Cecil De Mille coaches 
Shannon Day in a bit 
for "Manslaughter." 



Don't say you are married. There are directors who 
cling to the traditional feeling that a woman's place 
is in the home, no matter how unsuited that home may 
be to her strength and talents. If she has to scrub 
floors and wash clothes to stay there, that is far more 
suitable in their minds than knocking about sets while 
husband is at the office. They involuntarily say to 
themselves, "She has a husband to support her, why 
don't she let him do it?" and they do not stop to con- 
sider that the chances are she can't or she would. 

Very few directors allow their wives to go into pic- 
tures. Some of them, unfortunately, put their wives 
into all sorts of prominent parts, but this is usually 
where the director has married an ambitious young 
actress. 

Don't argue. If there is one thing that begets enemies, 
and makes one ridiculous and unpopular, it is to argue 
persistently on a set. People who do this never con- 
vince any one of anything except that they 
are pests. 

Don't tell your personal affairs 

to any one in pictures. You will 

hear a lot of people doing it, and 

lots of men and women will 

confide the most intimate facts 

to you if you will give them 

half a chance. Not only is 

it poor form, but you 

never can tell how it may 

react in the future. 

Don't give advice. No 
one ever thanks you for 
it, and sometimes it 
causes a great deal of 
ill feeling. If any one 
says to you, "Does my 
make-up look streaky?" 
and it does, you can — 
if you want to take a 
chance — say, "Well, it 
doesn't look perfect." 
But never volunteer the 
information. Above all 
don't try to give advice 
to a director. 
No matter if you see the 
•whole set demoralised for 
the want of a simple and ob- 
vious suggestion it will not 
pay you- to make it. You won't 
get any more work on account 
of it, and you will probably be 
severely snubbed and not called by 
that director in the future. He will 
look upon you as an officious nuisance. 

Don't brag. Very few persons believe the 
extra who has just escaped having a leading 
part or is "going to soon." It sounds pa- 
thetic to say that you used to live with your 
aunt, the Duchess of Manchester, or how you always 
had a tutor, no matter how true it may really be. And 
also, it is an insufferable bore to hear details about a 
part that you have actually secured. 

Don't listen to persons on sets who are going 
into the producing end soon. There are any 
number of men who will take you aside and tell 
you that a new company is going to give them a 
job as a director, or a friend has just put up fifty thou- 
sand dollars for a picture and they are going to pro- 
duce it, and they want you for the lead. Such stories 
never come to anything. Persons who are going to do 
Continued on page 100 



SHE'S NOT A LIMOUSINE STAR 

Phyllis Haver, ex-bathing beauty, proves 

to have a canny business sense, as well 

as serious ambitions. 

By Myrtle Gebhart 

SUCCESS is a capricious thing, flash- 
ing suddenly, capturing its little hu- 
man figure and lifting it to the 
heights, then dropping its bright toy back 
again into the dark pit. From long ex- 
perience I have grown wary of eulogizing 
newly created stars, so the announcement 
of Phyllis Haver's rise to the incandescents 
found me wearing my best show-me air 
when I called for her one afternoon. 

"I'm feeling very dignified to-day," she 
greeted me. "Just bought a lot. I 'don't 
know anything about real estate, but it's 
such a nice feeling to invest money in 
solid things like houses and lots. So I 
dressed all in black. But you're in black, 
too, so we both match the car, and it all 
looks very conservative, if you know what 
I mean." 

We matched pennies to see whether my 
"Patsy" or her "Lizzie" coupe should 
bear the burden of our two small persons, 
and my gas won. 

"I could have an expensive car," she 
explained, just as if I didn't know she 
had but a few days before signed a new 
contract to star in Sennett comedy dramas, 
"but you never quite know where you are 
in this business — I think it's better to drive 
a flivver, even if it does rattle so you can 
hear it all over Hollywood and put your 
money into nice, sensible lots that don't 
eat gas and always need repairing, if you 
know what I mean." 

That habit of ending her sentences with 
"if you know what I mean" and 
her little palm-upraised ges 
ture are her only manner- 
isms. It is always diffi- 
cult for me to associate 
Phyllis with an artifi- 
cial, mermaid past, 
'is very much 
Mildred Davis 
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coloring, with 

r complexion, 
hair of that 
natural sheer yel- 
low that makes 
you think that all 
of California's sun- 
beams are clustered 
there — though she 
was born in bleak 
Kansas on one of 
that State's best tor- 
nado nights. She has \ jA 
big, blue eyes, and she ^B 
would accelerate the purse ^B 
of a blind man. Yeb in her ^H 
natural girl ways she never "^ 
suggests to me the lyrical, sexful 
person of those bathing-beauty days 




Phyllis has deeper possibilities which as yet have had no 
chance for expression. 

"I was so young then to be playing such 

suggestive parts — only sixteen or seventeen — 

that they left little impression on me. I'm 

twenty-one now" — frankly — "but guess I'll 

never be able to act as dignified as I'd like 

to. Mother says it's a good thing I'm her 

only child, for if she had another one like 

me she'd be in her grave. She looks after 

everything." 

Mother O'Haver, as the name is really 
spelled, being of Emerald Isle extraction, 
had just returned from a vacation at Hot 
Springs. 
"While she was away everything got 
topsy-turvy, bills piled up, my clothes were 
a sight. I'll never learn to do for myself" — 
sighing. "Sounds silly, maybe, but I've al- 
ways had either my mother or grandmother 
to do things for me, and when they're both 
away everything goes golly-woggish, as Elinor 
Glyn says." 

The living room of their rose stucco bungalow, 

which Phil is buying for her mother, was frankly 

disheveled. Often when I go to [Continued on page 90 



A Fan s Adventures in Hollywood 

She recalls the days when she was enraptured by serials when she visits Ruth 
Roland and sees a few scenes made. And in addition to meeting this 
former favorite of hers, she is introduced to one of her big favorites of today. 

By Eihel Sands 



SERIAL stars have a special glamour for me that 
no other player seems to have, because I think 
of thein in connection with all their hairbreadth 
escapes. No little boy ever followed the exploits of 
Nick Carter with more breathless interest than I watched 
the perils and hazards of my favorite serial stars — 
Pearl White and Ruth Roland, so of course they were 
always among my favorites. While all my older girl 
friends were experiencing heart flutters over the screen 
romances of Francis X. Bushman and Beverly Bayne 
I was getting palpitation of the heart suffering with 
the serial stars through all their perils and hazards. No 
other actress was quite so wonderful to me as the 
brave, death-defying damsels of the chain melodramas. 

I have to some extent outgrown my weak 
ness for that sort of film now, but because 
they were my first idols I'm still fasci 
nated by the personalities of Pearl White 
and Ruth Roland. 1 can still be true- 
to the serial players, themselves, thoug 
their adventures no longer seem 
quite so exciting to me. 

Only serial followers can really 
appreciate the thrill of meeting 
Ruth Roland, but I'm sure the 
rest of you would like to 
know what she is like, too, 
so I'll tell you all about 
my adventures with her. 

I had taken a fancy 
to Ruth Roland when 
I had seen her for a 
few minutes in the Pathe 
office when she was in 
New York. She is very- 
winning and makes you 
like her at once. You 
fall before the charm of 
her friendly, good-pal 
manner. You feel — at 
least, I did — that she is 
a very warm-hearted 
person. 

As soon as she learned 
I was in Hollywood she 
sent me an awfully nice 
letter, asking me if I 
wouldn't like to come to 
dinner some time and 
also watch her take some 
scenes for a serial at the 
studio. Would I ? I could 
hardly wait till I was able to 
accept the invitation. Who 
wouldn't like a movie star 
like that? Ruth Roland's 
very nice and friendly. Just 
think, she had remembered 
me from that brief meeting 
in New York ! 

She sent her car to call 
for me the evening I was 




to dine at her house. A few years ago if Ruth Roland 
had sent me a photograph of herself I would have 
considered myself very fortunate indeed, a year and 
a half ago I had been thrilled to the bone because I 
actually saw her in real life, and here I was on my 
way to spend a whole evening in her own home. Well ! 
I had all those previous sensations combined as the car 
turned in her driveway. I recognized her house the 
moment I saw it, from the pictures I had studied in 
magazines. As soon as I stepped on the porch the 
door was thrown open, and Ruth Roland herself wel- 
comed me warmly. She had, grown a trifle stouter 
since I first saw her. I felt the thrill 
of seeing her in real life all over 
again, though, as if this had been 
the first time. She introduced me 
to her aunt who lives with her 
and a pretty blond girl who is a 
chum of hers. 

Ruth Roland is a lively 
and entertaining hostess, 
and it was a most enjoy- 
able dinner with Ruth re- 
lating incidents that hap- 
pened during serial mak- 
ing and the earlier days of 
pictures. She was one of 
the first stars, you know, 
and the pioneers of the 
movies always have so 
much more interesting tales 
to relate than the later ar- 
rivals in the films. Stunts 
were harder to perform 
than they are now, for at 
that time the players were 
just told to go ahead and 
try to do a dangerous feat 
without rehearsing or in- 
vestigating conditions. For 
instance, Miss Roland told 
me that when she and 
Marin Sais, who is now 
Jack Hoxie's wife, used to 
play together, the director 
would tell them to gallop 
their horses down the side 
of a steep wooded hill with- 
out even finding out whether 
the paths were clear and as 
a consequence the players 
would be scratched and 
bruised from "overhanging 
branches or brushes that were 
in the way. 

Miss Roland lias had 
many narrow escapes 
from death during her 
strenuous serial career, 
and she has been injured 
many times. She had re- 
cently had her nose 
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broken when a cowboy accidentally kicked her in the 
face during a fight. I looked to see whether the in- 
jury had left any mark, but luckily the bone had been 
broken in a way that was easily mended, which was, 
indeed, fortunate, as Ruth Roland has nice regular fea- 
tures, and it would have been a crime to have them 
marred. 

She looked very attractive that night with her au- 
burn hair fluffed out in curls, wearing a dark-blue 
velvet gown that matched her eyes. She seemed so 
far removed from the reckless life she leads in pic- 
tures that it was hard to believe I was sitting beside 
her on the big divan in her comfortable, quiet living 
room — the girl who had sent me into shivers and thrills 
over her villain-pursued shadow-self ever since "The 
Red Circle." 

Ruth Roland's home is not a show place like some 
stars'. There is nothing to distinguish it from the rest 
of the modestly attractive houses on the block which 
would make you guess that it belonged to a movie 
actress. It's just a regular nice house of medium size 
— not a bungalow — furnished very prettily and comfort- 
ably. What's more, it looks lived-in and seems just 
to suit her personality. Before the fireplace I noticed 
several silver cups which she told me were dancing 
prizes. She goes out quite a lot to dances and enter- 
tainments. 

Her girl friend sat down at the piano and played 
a popular melody while Miss Roland sang it. She 
was practicing the song to sing the next night at the 
opening of a big theater in Los Angeles where a lot of 
film stars were to appear. She has a lovely voice and 
she can yodel as well as sing. Some of her ancestors 
were Swiss yodelers. 

Before I left she showed me some great big beau- 
tiful photographs of herself and let me take my choice. 
I feel as proud of it as if it were a court decoration. 
A few days later I went to her studio. All I had 
to do was to give my name in at the outer office, as 
Miss Roland was expecting me. and a man was sent 
for to guide me to the serial stage. Entering the big 
inclosed stage building where "The Timber Queen" was 
going through her adventures. I found it a bit dusky 
and scary when I thought of all the villains and dangers 
that the serial heroines encounter on these ground's. 
There were bits of various sets strewn around — laby- 
rinths of tunnels, caves, an interior of a lodge. Then 
I spied Ruth seated at a small table replenishing her 
make-up. She greeted me in her typical hale-and-hearty 
manner. This time she was dressed for action, in a 
thick sweater, knickers, and high stout shoes. 

I was introduced to all the members of the company 
—her leading man, the, director, the camera man, who 
is her cousin, and all the assorted villains. I guess 
Miss Roland is the only woman in the company. I 
thought it was real nice of her to bring each one of 
the men forward and give all of them credit for their 
part in the production. She has her authority, but she 
does not upstage the rest of her workers. It seems 
a case of teamwork and good fellowship in that com- 
pany. I have heard most serial companies are that way. 
A chair was found and placed for me in front of 
a small cabin set where the action was taking place so 
I could watch. I can tell you it's positively a great 
sensation if you're a serial follower to compose an 
audience of one while you watch a famous heroine act 
out an exciting scene of an episode in person. Ruth, 
the hero, and the villain went through the action using 
their voices like characters on the stage. I thought of 
how this same scene would look to me, later on, when 
I'd be viewing only the shadows of these players from 
my orchestra seat in some movie theater. I would miss 



the grinding of the camera, which I was hearing now, 
and the excitement and realism of the alarming screams 
of Ruth, acting out her part. The picture would show 
the villain and hero fighting in the cabin and Ruth 
would dash out of the door to run up on the deck of 
the boat and escape. It would be funny to remember 
that, instead, Ruth dashed out of the cabin door — and 
went with me to her dressing room. 

Such are the thrills of seeing a picture play on the 
screen that you have watched while it was being filmed. 

Miss Roland has neat dressing room quarters. There 
are two rooms and there were a great many interesting 
pictures around of Ruth in her various serial roles. 
She changed her costume to another suit of gray knick- 
erbockers, heavy woolen stockings, ties, and a black-velvet 
tarn hat. Did you ever notice that the serial actresses 
wear black velvet tams more than any other type of 
headgear? I remember having suddenly taken a violent 
fancy to tams as my favorite hats when I was in school. 
The serial had always had a great influence on me. 

Ruth Roland threw open the door of her wardrobe 
and showed me the rows of knickers, sweaters and rid- 
ing habits hung there. 

"They're the best sort of clothes for serial wear," 
Miss Roland informed me. "Handy to get around in." 
Quite a different array from the wardrobes of other 
feminine stars — this stock in trade reminded one of 
the wear and tear and hard work a serial actress must 
go through. 

"To be really correct, I should be serving tea here 
in my dressing room, shouldn't I?" said Ruth. "You 
know over the teacups is the way most interviews take 
place." 

"Oh, well," said I, "I'm not a regular interviewer, 
anyway, so this doesn't need to be an ordinary inter- 
view. It is an 'adventure' — it would be to any fan." 

We went down on the lot then, walking among the 
outdoor sets and visiting the kennels where a various 
assortment of animals were caged for use in comedy 
pictures. There were foxes, monkeys, and goats, and 
we made friends with a big bear by treating him to a 
bottle of sugar water. 

Back in the studio I watched Ruth Roland act in 
some cave scenes until she finished work for the day, 
and then I went home with her. 

She gave me a lovely rose out of her garden, some 
ripe figs from a tree in her yard, showed me her police 
dog, and her beautiful new dark-green limousine. 

I have often heard her spoken of among the rest 
of the movie folks as being quite rich. Ruth Roland 
is reputed to be a very intelligent business woman — 
especially in real estate; she was called several times 
on the phone regarding such business while I was there. 

She has the best of everything, and doesn't deny 
herself anything, but she is not conspicuously extrava- 
gant as some other stars seem to be, who can't have 
the resources that Miss Roland has. She uses common 
sense in what she does. Success, fame, and fortune — 
she has let none of those things go to her head, though 
she knows how to appreciate them. You couldn't envy 
Ruth Roland, you admire her for all the lovely things 
she has, because you realize she has earned and bought 
all of them herself with good business brains and real 
hard work. 

You can imagine that I had a lot of minor adven- 
tures that were really mighty important occasions in 
themselves. It was thrilling to meet the charming Ethel 
Clayton, even if it was only for a brief while; to go 
golfing on the Hollywood golf links with pretty Wanda 
Hawley ; to visit the Louis B. Mayer studio with Shan- 
Continued on page 102 




Their Gifts From 

Every motion-picture player of prominence re 

crude, some quaint 

By Caroline 



Constance Binney prizes above all her jewelry 

a Chinese marriage charm sent her by an 

admirer in Peking. 

GIFTS to players of the silver 
sheet from their fan admirers 
are numerous and, in some 
cases, unusual and quaint. Haven't 
you often wanted to send your favor- 
ite star a little remembrance, and hesi- 
tated for fear she might not want it? 
You have thought, perhaps, that she 
has so many, many things so much 
more expensive than your little hand- 
embroidered handkerchief made with 
such infinite care — that she wouldn't 
notice your gift? 

You're wrong. I have found in 
every case that it is the little gift, the 
personal remembrance with affection 
accompanying it, that pleases the stars 
most. 

The Los Angeles post office handles 
eight thousand five hundred letters 
each day addressed to film folk, in ad- 
dition to numerous parcels. Mary 
Pickford easily leads, with one thou- 
sand five hundred a day, Doug and 
WallieReid following with fivehundred 



each. Bebe Daniels' mail has increased phenom- 
enally, as has Rodolph Valentino's ; and Bill Hart, 
Pauline Frederick, Charles Ray, and Bert Lytell 
are in close pursuit, judging from the numbers of 
daily epistles they receive. 

Among the gifts, candy, flowers, books, hand- 
painted pictures, knitted apparel, ornaments, and 
luck charms predominate. From Japan come 
numerous bookmarks and images. 

It is one of the contradictions of Mary Pick- 
ford's life that her gifts from admirers comprise 
for the most part things that she is unable to use 
herself ! They consist mostly of enormous amounts 
of sweets. Every week there come two or more 
boxes of candy, cookies, and cakes. Mary nat- 
urally would have to go on a reducing diet — as 
well as have unpleasant seances with her stomach 
— if she ate all the sweet stuff sent her. So most 
of it finds its way to the orphanage where it, after 
all, serves its purpose in making drab little lives 
brighter. Mary is very fond of handkerchiefs 
and receives a few of them — all too few, from her 
viewpoint! She likes little colored ones to wear 
in the pocket of sport suits, and dainty wisps of 
fine linen. Why don't you Mary Pickford "fans" 
send her fewer sweets and more of these exquisite 
trifles if you really feel that you want to make 
her a present? And I am sure that every stitch 

you put into them, 



Mary Pickford receives many 
dolls for her little niece. 




every flower or ini- 
tial that you em- 
broider by hand, will 
find a place of wel- 
come in the heart of 
"America's Sweet- 
heart." Mary re- 
ceives many dolls for 
her little niece, but 
these are sent to an 
orphanage as the ' lit- 
tle girl already has 
plenty. 

Doug's gifts are 
"he-things," dogs, 
swords, revolvers, 
some pictures, a lot 
of snapshots, remem- 
brances from boys' 
clubs, things for 
which the kids save 
up their pennies to 
buy for their idol. 

Constance Binney 
prizes above all her 
jewelry a Chinese 
marriage charm sent 
her by an admirer of 
her work in far away 
Peking. It is of ivory, 
on a black cord. May 
McAvoy's choice 
possession is a marvel- 



Adoring Fans 

ceives presents from unknown admirers, some 
but all interesting. 

Bell 
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ous toilet set of carved silver. Gifts to Dorothy 
Dalton range from handkerchiefs to a phonograph. 
After "Moran of the Lady Letty" was shown, 
some smart chap sent her a slicker! 

Wallie Reid has received everything from a 
bicycle pump to a set of darning needles, though 
most of his gifts are auto accessories. He also 
gets lots of candy from adoring "fans" — mostly 
flappers — samples of hair tonic, many ties, and a 
few baskets woven by dark-skinned maidens in 
the South Sea Isles. Walter Hiers says he re- 
ceives enough socks, ties, and men's furnishings 
to start a haberdashery, also numberless shirts and 
collars which are too large. He says he guesses 
folks figure he has trouble getting his size — so they 
send 'em extra large! "Community gifts," Harold 
Lloyd answered my question. He meant that sev- 
eral girls in one community will pool their re- 
sources to buy something for him. And, from an 
inmate of an Eastern penitentiary, came a hand- 
made cane — with a note saying that the sender 
needed his teeth fixed and didn't have the where- 
withal, and if Harold liked his gift, why 

Gloria Swanson's gifts are of the more expen- 
sive kind — jewels, hothouse roses, fine candies, 
exotic perfumes. From Paris recently came a 
beautiful comb, which the sender said was the 
only one of its kind in the world. She also gets 
ornaments of all kinds from the Orient and skins 
from Alaska. Theodore Roberts receives number- 
Fans who know where Antonio Moreno's heart lies send 
him things for his dog to play with. 





One of the most novel gifts Colleen Moore ever received was a ukulele 

made out of cigar boxes. 



less boxes of cigars. Lila Lee gets every- 
thing from blouses and handkerchiefs from 
schoolgirls to — dogs. 

"I've received all sorts of things during 
my career in shadowland," confessed Norma 
Talmadge, with a smile. "Mostly jewelry. 
Rings, bracelets, lavallieres, and pearls. 
Some of them are expensive, and those 
from would-be cavaliers I always return. 
But often some one who has been sincerely 
touched by some scene in one of my plays 
will send me a family heirloom, an antique, 
or bit of jewelry inherited from generations 
back. These of course I keep and take 
very good care of, as they represent to me 
much more than the intrinsic worth of the 
gift itself — they symbolize the understand- 
ing between my audience and myself, a 
thing not to be regarded lightly by any 
actress." 

Norma's gifts also include paintings of 
great value — and, showing that her appeal 
is no less strong to the home-class — home- 
spun things and cakes and pies! The last 
time that I visited her studio, she had just 
received a luscious lemon pie wearing a 
Continued on page 92 



The Seven Dolors of Pauline 



How a girl startled Hollywood by her personality, her courage — and her luck. 

By Edwin Schallert 



SOMEHOW, I feel that 
very soon some inhabi- 
tant of tin-pan alley is 
going to write a song about a 
little girl from Montreal — that 
is, if he can find anything to 
rhyme with Montreal, except 
"drawl" and "doll"— and the 
inspiration is going to be Pau- 
line Garon. She will, so my 
prophetic disposition tells me, 
be celebrated in song, and if 
it is a popular number, I am 
certain it will be the liveliest, 
the most tinkling kind of fox 
trot. More properly, though, 
it should be something other 
than such sublimated jazz. 
Perhaps — considering her 
vague French accent — a chan- 
son; and considering her ebul- 
lient temperament, a chanson 
a la Yvette Guilbert. 

Her life is too young yet, 
mayhap, to make a complete 
story — although I'll let you 
determine that for yourself. 
Some time, I believe, it will 
make a whole novel. But at 
any rate it has enough ma- 
terial for several very piquant 
verses. 

In the first verse — she 
skipped away from home to 
startle New York. 

In the second verse — she 
did startle New York, at least 
in a small way, on the stage. 

In the third verse — she also 
startled Hollywood, by being 
selected for the lead in a Cecil 
de Mille picture. 

And all in the space of 
about two years. 

Incidentally, she has never 
said yes to a picture director 
when she meant no. She is 
also credited with having 
thrown both of her shoes at 
one of them. She has played 
everything from a sweet sis- 
ter of a dead soldier boy to a 
nasty little gold digger in a 
nasty little play. She is a 
vixen, a minx, a firebrand, a 
devil and an angel straight 
from heaven. You can't talk 
about her in any terms except 

the most dynamic or the most rapturous. You cannot 
be anything but fascinated and perhaps shocked hv her 
mischievous frankness, and her apparently complete 
self-possession and self-determination. Literally she 
walks right into your heart, and though she says that 
she is terrible, with a Gallic inflection, you don't want 
to believe it, even though you know it is true. 




I heard about her long be- 
fore she came to California. 
People recited little legends of 
her tantrums — and tempera- 
ment. Her reputation had 
preceded her. Yet I never 
spoke to any one who was 
aught but enthusiastic about 
her. They were all prophetic. 
I put her down as a cutie 
when I saw her in "Reported 
Missing." She looked that, 
superficially. Just another lit- 
tle flapper i But I had to ad- 
mit that she was a cutie with 
differences, that she was un- 
conscious of self, that if her 
face was a baby face, it pos- 
sessed also a bit of sophistica- 
tion, that she had an inestima- 
ble amount of pep, and that 
she sent forth vibrations. 
"Sonny" only served to 
heighten this impression. 
There was quality in her in- 
terpretation — warmth, sun- 
light. She had background, 
too. 

After one meets Pauline 
Garon many things explain 
themselves. She does not 
greet you with the conven- 
tional movie formula?. She 
doesn't pretend to recall that 
she has read everything that 
you ever wrote, and liked it. 
She smiles, yes. and shakes 
hands with feeling, but I im- 
agine that it is as a possible 
friend that she does thus 
shake hands with you and not 
as an interviewer. She hasn't 
been interviewed very often as 
yet, but I can quite believe that 
later on she won't make any 
bones about telling an inter- 
viewer that she didn't like him 
or her if she feels that way 
about it. 

Fortunately I was on the 
early list. She was still athrill 
with the wonder of living and 
success. I wonder whether 
she will ever be otherwise; I 
wonder more, now that I think 
of it, whether she ever will 
have a chance to be. To run 
away from home three years 
ago, so as not to have to continue going to school, and 
to be enjoying the coveted distinction of being the hero- 
ine of a Cecil De Mille photo play to-day — certainly if 
her career keeps going at its present tempestuous pace 
there is no telling just where its destination lies. Others 
have suffered setbacks, but it doesn't seem as if Miss 
Continued on page 98 
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Pauline Garon is as lucky as she is pretty, and her vivaciousness 

overtops both. On the opposite page this fascinating new De Mille 

player is introduced to you with some shrewd critical comments. 
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As a stage play "The Famous 
Mrs. Fair" ran for nearly a year 
on Broadway to crowded houses 
and then went across the country- 
visiting all the principal cities. 
It wasn't just a play; it was one 
of those friendly gatherings that 
people went back to see over and 
over again. Mothers seeing the 
dramatic and touching story of 
how the Fair family nearly went 
on the rocks, used to write to the 
actress who played Nancy Fair 
and ask her advice on their own 
family troubles. And now that 
the story is coming to the screen 
with Myrtle Stedman in the title 
role, its unusual history may be re- 
peated. 
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Mrs. Fair 



John Ellis 



Fred Niblo was so interested in 
this story that he selected it for 
his first independent production 
to be released by Metro, and he 
has bent every effort to preserve 
the delicate spirit of the original 
in his film version. On the op- 
posite page is shown Marguerite 
de la Motte as Sylvia, the im- 
pressionable daughter whose 
wanderings cause much of the 
trouble in the drama. Below are 
Myrtle Stedman as Mrs. Fair and 
Cu!len Landis as her son AtaJC 
On this page Geoffrey Fair, the 
husband, played by Huntley Gor- 
don, and the attractive widow 
from next door, played by Carmel 
Myers are shown. 
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Lest You 
Forget 
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Every one will want to see 
"Hearts Aflame," if {or no 
other reason than to see the 
widely heralded fire scenes 
which nearly cost the life of 
one of our screen favorites. 
It was during the making of 
this picture that Anna Q. 
Nilsson, running a locomotive 
through a forest fire, was so 
badly burned that for a time 
it was thought she would be 
scarred for life. Baby Rich- 
ard Headrick and Craig Ward 
are shown in two of their 
scenes with her and a glimpse 
of the forest fire is below. 
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Some of Those 
Present 



The list of players in Marshall Neilan's 
first big production for Coldwyn, 'The 
Strangers' Banquet." reads like a roster 
of the prominent people of Hollywood, 
and stories of the grandeur and scope 
of the production amaze even those who 
remember some of his past experiments. 
Hobart Bosworth and Havford Hobbs 
are shown below in a colorful s<sne, 
and at their right is Eleanor Boardman 
with Philo McCulIough. 




Claire Windsor, as Derith Keogh. one 
of the leading characters in the story. 
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The magic of moonlight in the tropic seas, the 
restless swaying of bodies to wailing tunes, have 
turned people's thoughts these many months to 
stories of the South Sea isles. The Goldwyn com- 
pany, answering this hunger for romance, sent a 
company to Tahiti to film the story of Captain 
Blackbird, called "Passions of the Sea." Pauline 
Starke and Carl Harbaugh are shown at the left 
as they appear in the native wedding ceremony, and 
above and below are views of picturesque Tahiti. 








As Lovelorn, a veritable slave to her unprincipled 
mother, Pauline Starke has one of the most appeal- 
ing roles of her career. But the leading players, 
capable as they are, are subordinate in interest to 
the glimpses of native customs that this picture 
affords. At the bottom of this page is shown a 
group of natives poised for the start of a war dance 
which will nerve them up to battle. Their dancr, 
in perfect unison, is as striking to the eye as the 
first jazz band must have been to the ear. 
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Down in Florida, Rex In- 
gram and Alice Terry, one 
of the most interesting 
couples in the motion-pic- 
ture world, are engaged in 
filming "The Passion 
Vine." Above is a scene 
from the picture and at 
the left a glimpse of them 
with Ramon Navarro,. who 
plays a leading role. Just 
before they left for the 
South, they had an inter- 
esting chat with an inter- 
viewer, and she tells you all 
about it on the opposite 
page. 
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Rex Ingram— Idol Smasher 



He offers some interesting comments on players, old and new, 
and some observations about how he is making his new picture. 



By Inez McCleary 



yiN interview is likely to be a ghastly ordeal. The 
r\ subject of it is likely to talk too much and 
tell you all the wrong things, or to shut up 
like a clam and regard you as an interloper who should 
have been shot at dawn. I had heard that Alice Terry 
was too good to be true because she acted perfectly 
natural when under fire, but I was prepared for the 
worst from Rex Ingram. A man who had made "The 
Four Horsemen" and "The Prisoner of Zenda," and 
then had had sense enough to pick "The Passion Vine" 
as the story for his next picture — well, he could be 
as upstage as he liked and get away with it. 

I rise and take off my new fall hat, which is a copy 
of one of Mary Alden's, to them both. And if I weren't 
afraid that you're skeptical about these "just-like-other- 
folks" stories, I'd declare that Rex Ingram and his 
pretty wife are the sort of people you'd like to have as 
next-door neighbors. They have shed their affecta- 
tions, if they ever had any — which I doubt. They want 
to make good pictures, and they wish they could make 
better ones, but while pictures have to have a popular 
twist they don't see much chance of it. And under his 
belt Ingram is concealing a nice sharp ax, figuratively 
speaking, which is going to cut off the heads of a lot 
of absurd beliefs about pictures, when he makes "The 
Passion Vine." 

"When I was a youngster I used to steal the money 
out of the missionary boxes whenever I got a chance," 
he told me, and the look in his eye gave warning that 
he's not ashamed of it to this day. "My father was 
a minister, in Ireland, and he used to have missionaries 
preach at his church once in a while. I'd met some 
that were regular hypocrites. So I thought all of them 
were. That's why I took the money. 

"In 'The Passion Vine' there's a hypocritical mis- 
sionary, and he's going to be screened as he is. Maybe 
people won't like him, but if they don't they'll have to put 
up with it, that's all. The story is one of the most 
beautiful love stories that I've ever read. The people 
in it are real, and if I changed any of them I'd spoil 
it. So the hypocritical missionary goes." 

His iconoclasm does not stop here. He's making a 
hero who also is true ro the one in the story, and lots 
of people are going to object to him because of that. 
For he's a native. Rex Ingram is rewriting the story 
because he fears that this will be offensive to some 
people, and using a prologue in which it is shown that 
the hero is really white, but has been brought up as a 
native of the island in the South Seas where the story 
takes place. But the heroine doesn't know that he is 
really white. And the love story, which is an exqui- 
site thing, is worked 'out as if the boy really were a 
native. 

"How did you happen to make this?" I asked Ingram, 
the day he and Alice Terry and' I lunched together. 
You see, I'd gone about New York carrying under my 
arm a copy of "Where the Pavement Fnds," the book 
from which this story is taken, begging everybody to 
make it. Nobody was interested. Yet it's going to 
be one of the screen's biggest achievements, unless I'm 
mightilv mistaken. 



"Had to cut down on the overhead that was piling 
' against me." he replied. "So I decided to make this 
in between 'The Prisoner of Zenda' and the next big 
one. This is going to be a good thing, though." 



up 



Now, a lot of directors would have spent half an 
hour telling me just how good it is going to be. But 
not he. I am told that at one time he was anything 
but modest ; if that is true, he's changed mightily. You 
have to prod him into telling things that are to his own 
advantage. For instance, his wife reminded him that 
they had an engagement for the next evening. He pro- 
tested that he couldn't keep it. She insisted, and he 
still declared that he couldn't keep it. He had an en- 
gagement that could not be broken. She wanted to 
know what it was, and at last he said that he was 
going to Columbia University. Well, why was he go- 
ing? Reluctantly he admitted the truth. He was going 
to lecture on motion pictures. 

Now, some directors that I know would have all 
but paced Broad\vay wearing a sandwich board an- 
nouncing the glad news. Most of them would have 
seen to it that a notice was sent to the newspapers. 
Ingram wouldn't even tell his wife. 

They have rather a good time, these two. And they 
don't "put on a show" for interviewers. Apropos of 
that same engagement, he assured her that he had 
made it before they left Los Angeles. She questioned 
that, and he asked, rather haughtily, "Have you ever 
known me to tell a lie?" 

"Yes," she retorted, disconcertingly, with a laugh that 
took the edge off her reply. 

She's a charming thing, who tells you what you want 
to know about herself with delightful simplicity. She 
speaks of her Ford sedan as proudly as more bejeweled 
and less talented ladies of the cinema refer to their 
imported limousines. She's even prettier off the screen 
than she is on it, and she isn't blond, really; she just 
screens that way. 

As it was Rex Ingram who discovered Rodolph Val- 
entino, I asked for his opinion of the ruthless lover of 
the films, but not with much hope of getting a reply 
that would smack of the truth. I feared that over- 
tactfulness might interfere. 

"He's all right," Ingram declared emphatically. 
"When he worked in 'The Four Horsemen' he was 
glad to be told what he didn't know, and willing to 
be directed. I photographed him from only two angles, 
even in long shots, because his lips are rather thick. 
He's the sluggish type of Italian, so he screens very 
well. Navarro, who had a part in 'The Prisoner of 
Zenda' and is the hero in 'The Passion Vine,' is quicker 
in his movements, and has to slow down. Valentino 
has changed a good deal. 

"I'd have liked to see Tony Moreno do 'Blood and 
Sand' — he's bigger than Valentino, and so would have 
looked the part a little more. If he ever gets a good 
part he's going to be a sensation. I hope I can give 
him one, some day. And I wanted to have Maurice Cos- 
•tello play the old captain in this picture, but it's the 
villain's role, and Costello would have everybody liking 
him better than they did the hero. He couldn't help 
it. That's the way I'd feel about him. He's one of 
the screen's greatest actors — I wish I could do a pic- 
ture that would bring him back as he ought to come. 
And Cleo Madison is another old-timer who can really 
act." 

Later he spoke of the difficulty of adapting pictures 
to what is supposed to be the popular taste. He is 
Continued on page 99 
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Who Will Be the Next Screen Idol? 



Continued from page 50 
There is much interest, too, in Tom 
Gallery, ZaSu Pitts' husband. But 
he illustrates one of the most tragic 
situations in motion pictures. He 
hasn't had a really important part 
since "The Son of WaUingford," and 
just now he is suppo.t.ng Bull Mon- 
tana. When asked why they don't 
give him a big part if they think 
he is so good, producers say, "Oh, 
well, wait until he does something 
big that will give him a following." 
"But how will he get it," I protest, 
being fond of ZaSu and having her 
interests at heart, "if you don't give 
him a chance?" To that there is no 
answer. It is like the famous re- 
mark of George Cohan's that you 
can't write plays unless you are a 
playwright. How you become a 
playwright in the first place is a mys- 
tery. And in the same way, how- 
juveniles are to get the first big part 
that will put them over is largely 
unsolved. 

And that brings us to the small 
group of most promising players — 
Malcolm Macgregor, Gaston Glass, 
and George Hackathorne. In the 
field of tragedy and pathos George 
Hackathorne who plays hunchbacks 
so well that he can hardly escape 
such roles, is supreme. There is a 
sensitiveness about him that rivets 
your attention on him, both on the 
screen and in real life. His tastes 
run to poetry and music rather than 
to sports. He is a whimsical figure, 
even as he was in the rote of the 
Little Minister. And so he is likely 
to be shunted off into plaintive and 
wistful ])arts. There are so few ac- 
tors who can play them. But in 
"Notoriety," a recent production, 
George Hackathorne played a 
straight role for the first time, and 
this may prove his stepping stone 
into more heroic roles. 



Malcolm Macgregor came into 
prominence with "The Prisoner of 
Zenda," though little was seen of 
him, and the part made no unusual 
demands. Nevertheless Mr. Mac- 
gregor made this part stand out. He 
looked as though he were quite at 
home in the regal surroundings and 
one never had the feeling that the 
director had to tell him which fork 
to use, or when to take his hat off. 
It didn't surprise me to learn that 
he came of a family of wealth, that 
he was educated at Yale, and that 
his graceful bearing might be attrib- 
uted to a fancy-diving career on the 
swimming team at Yale. 

He reminds one of Richard Bar- 
thelmess. except that he is consider- 
ably larger, and he is not so serious- 
minded. He seems to enjoy life 
hugely, even though it be the fashion 
in Hollywood to appear blase. Dur- 
ing the making of "All the Brothers 
Were Valiant," at Metro, -he and 
Lon Chaney became great friends, 
and if there were any producers who 
hadn't already learned that Malcolm 
Macgregor was one of the finest 
young actors now coming into promi- 
nence, Lon Chaney informed them. 

The gift of making friends around 
the studio and the idols a young ac- 
tor chooses among the older players 
are factors that interest the grand 
factotums of the studio. Malcolm 
Macgregor is a great favorite, and 
his idols are Lewis Stone and Lon 
Chaney, so he has everything in his 
favor. His biggest part so far has 
been in "Broken Chains" for Gold- 
wyn, but he is under consideration 
for several featured roles. 

Gaston Glass has been well known 
to picture fans ever since he played 
the youth in "Humoresque," but it 
is only recently that he has been 
sought out by the biggest producers 
to make one important production 
after another. Just now he is mak- 



ing "The Hero," a Preferred picture 
that promises to be one of the big 
pictures of the year. Recently he 
made "I Am the Law," one of those 
Get-Your-Man Canadian Mounted 
Police affairs, and Rupert Hughes' 
"Gimme." He is a young French- 
man with a valiant war record who 
came to this country to play in Sarah 
Bernhardt's company. Since he has 
been here he has played everything 
but Frenchmen. His fine build and 
handsome profile were partly respon- 
sible for his being plunged into a 
series of Northwest Mounted pic- 
tures, but he is worthy of better 
things than that. He is one of the 
finest actors on the screen, but the 
matinee girls may never find that 
out because he is so good looking. 

These few are all the nominations 
our big producers have to make for 
the prospective list of to-morrow's 
juvenile heroes. And they are not 
really satisfied with any of these 
They are constantly looking for new 
talent — and yet slow to recognize it 
and give it a' trial. Gaston Glass had 
no easy time getting launched in mo- 
tion pictures; George Hackathorne 
and Malcolm Macgregor served a 
discouraging apprenticeship with the 
extras. For the game of picking to- 
morrow's favorite is. as I have said, 
a difficult one, and often the future 
sensation is long overlooked, as was 
Rodolph Valentino. It is quite likely, 
in fact more than probable, that the 
next reigning favorite will be a "dark 
horse," some aspiring young man as 
yet unnoticed by any producer, and 
therefore not mentioned in this ar- 
ticle. Perhaps he is some one that 
you have noticed, though. If so, 
you can help make his advancement 
easier by writing to the producers 
about him. For the final vote, as 
even- producer knows, will be cast 
bv the fans. 



Continued from page 53 
tion picture, "The Masquerader," 
Mr. Post never went to the projec- 
tion room to see the scenes run off. 
He first saw himself on the screen 
when the picture was completed and 
released. "Just picture for yourself 
my feelings," Mr. "Pest remarked, 
"when this man about whom .1 had 
been reading for thirty years came 
on the screen and I saw him for the 
first time. My long respect for him 
forbids me to tell you what I 
thought." 

A Prize Awarded. 

The highest award of the month 
is due Viola Dana, who hasn't a sin- 
gle photograph of herself in her own 
home. 



The News Reel 

For Charity's Sake. 
Most of the players in Hollywood 
have sworn solemnly that they will 
never get roped into appearing at an- 
other benefit, but a few soft-hearted 
ones relented recently and appeared 
on the speaking stage in "Charley's 
Aunt" for the benefit of the Orphans' 
fund sponsored by the Elks. Ruth 
Roland. Larry Semon, Ora Carew, 
Mabel van Buren, Fred Huntly, Her- 
bert Heyes, and Chester Conklin 
were in the cast, in the support of 
the veteran stage actor William H. 
Crane. And as usual. Los Angeles 
people as well as tourists turned out 
in force to see what kind of speak- 
ing actors these movie people made. 



Big Feature Coming. 

The News Reel takes pleasure in 
presenting a big new attraction to 
its readers. With the next issue the 
present incumbent will have retired 
as conductor of the News Reel. In 
the future Edwin and Elsa Schallert 
will conduct you through the high- 
ways and byways of Hollywood, tell 
you what your favorite players are 
doing and thinking, and throw in a 
little critical, if not caustic, comment 
on the whole industrv. 



Ever since Pola Negri arrived at 
the Famous Players-Lasky studio 
there has been much ado about some- 
thing. The first upsetting circum- 
Continued on page 102 
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A Confidential Guide to Current Releases 

NOTE: Only distinctive pictures appear in this list. It docs not aim to be a comprehensive survey of all pictures now showing 
throughout the country, as such a list would occupy too much space. Program pictures will be included in it only when they are 
genuinely distinctive. Pictures reviewed elsewhere in the same issue will not be mentioned, but aside from those this list will 
comprise those generally considered as the most important of the current him offerings. 



WHAT EVERY FAN SHOULD SEE. 

"One Exciting Night"— D. W. Griffith. 
— A distinct novelty in pictures mod- 
eled after the Mary Roberts Rine- 
hart-Avery Hopwood stage success, 
"The Bat." A mystery play packed 
with hair-raising thrills, interspersed 
with real comedy, and intended for 
entertainment purposes solely. 

"Oliver Twist"— Jackie Coogan. A 
reasonably satisfying version of the 
Dickens story, showing Jackie for the 
first time in a real characterization. 
An excellent cast and production. 

"The Bond Boy"— Barthelmess. A 
second edition of "Tol'able David," 
which it fails to measure up to in 
some respects, but decidedly worth 
while on account of Barthelmess' 
splendid work and that of Mary 
Alden. 

"The Old Homestead"— Paramount. 
A homespun melodrama embellished 
with prop whiskers and a rip-roaring 
hurricane. People who have no fond 
memories of the stage production en- 
joy this immensely. 

"When Knighthood Was in Flower" 
— Cosmopolitan. An elaborately 
mounted historical production, mag- 
nificent in many of its effects. This 
rollicking story of Henry VIII. and his 
sister is capably acted by Lynn Hard- 
ing, Marion Davies, and a distinguished 
cast. 

"The Prisoner of Zenda"— Ingram— 
Metro. A popular romantic novel of a 
mythical kingdom. If you're not skepti- 
cal about these stories where a com- 
moner substituting for a king is never 
found out, even by the king's sweet- 
heart, this will quite sweep you off your 
feet. And in any case, Alice Terry, 
Barbara La Marr, and Lewis Stone are 
interesting. 

"Grandma's Boy" — Lloyd — Pathe. 
The first five reeler with plot, theme, 
and pathos galore to be attempted by 
Harold Lloyd. It is crammed with de- 
lightful scenes. 

"Fools First"— Neilan— First Na- 
tional. An ingenious and thrilling 
crook play, brilliantly directed by Mar- 
shall Neilan. Claire Windsor, Richard 
Dix. and Baby Peggy are in the cast. 

"Clarence" — Reid — Paramount. A 
little masterpiece directed by William 
DeMille. The story concerns a shabby, 
absent-minded doughboy who untan- 
gles a family's troubles. Wallace Reid 
is excellent, as are May McAvoy, Rob- 
ert Agnew, and Agnes Ayres. 

THE BEST OF THEIR KIND. 

"Trifling Women"— Ingram— Metro. 
A fantastic and savage tale such as 
Theda Bara would have loved, but 
which she never could have played 
so vividly and beautifully as Barbara 
La Marr does. Not recommended to 
any one with a weak heart. 

"Under Two Flags" — Dean — Univer- 
sal. A wild, old melodrama brought 
vividly to life with Priscilla Dean play- 
ing a swaggering, spirited heroine. The 
star seems ideally cast in this, and 



much that could not be shown in the 
stage version is developed in the mo- 
tion picture. If you've acquired a taste 
for desert scenery, don't miss this. 

"Lorna Doone" — Tourneur — First 
National. A series of exquisitely 
beautiful pictures. The Doones arc 
convincingly wild, and the flavor of 
the old story is preserved, but some- 
how this falls just short of being a 
great picture. Madge Bellamy and 
John Bowers are the decorative lead- 
ing players. 

"Remembrance" — Hughes — Goldwyn. 
The story of a downtrodden father 
whose chief social contact with his 
family is the question "How much?" 
A sudden crisis changes all this. Not 
much of a plot but a genuinely moving 
story with the leading character beau- 
tifully played by Claude Gillingwater. 

"Broadway Rose" — Metro. The 
usual Mae Murray picture with the un- 
usual Mae Murray tricks. She is al- 
most unbearably cute in her inter- 
minable tricks, but her dancing is won- 
derful. As usual, the scenes are flooded 
with a brilliance of lighting and set- 
ting. 

"Skin Deep" — First National. An ex- 
citing melodrama of a crook who tries 
to reform. It is a great ad for facial 
surgery, as Milton Sills gets com- 
pletely made over from a reprehensi- 
ble crook to his own handsome self 
through the process in this picture. 
This is not one of those pictures you 
can either take or leave alone; if you 
go to it, it will get you. 

"On the High Seas"— Dalton— Para- 
mount. The story and the star in this 
production are of very little impor- 
tance; it is the rumpus that Irvin Wil- 
lat, the director, kicked up out at 
sea that holds you fascinated. Storm 
and shipwreck, combat and rescue arc 
all thrillingly depicted. 

"East is West"— Constance Talmadge 
— First National. A faithful transcrip- 
tion of a play made up of pep, bunk, 
and sticky sentiment which packed a 
Broadway theater for three years. In 
it Constance Talmadge is about as Chi- 
nese as she has been in her frankly 
frivolous comedies, and the scenery 
bears out the best chop-suey parlor 
traditions. 

"The Face in the Fog" — Cosmopoli- 
tan. A riot of spookiness, and creepy 
effects and dramatic shocks heightened 
hy fog. Lionel Barrymore, Gustav von 
Seyffertitz, Seena Owen, and Louis 
Wolheim are in the distinguished cast. 

"The Eternal Flame"— Norma Tal- 
madge — First National. A Balzac 
romance in which Norma Talmadge 
does some of the most interesting 
work of her career. Charming old 
French court atmosphere. 

"Monte Cristo" — Fox. The romantic 
old melodrama staged with a lavish 
hand, and boasting a crew of pirates 
that every small bov will love. John 
Gilbert and Estellc Taylor in the lead- 
ing roles. 

"Nero" — Fox. A colossal spectacle 
of ancient Rome, all dressed up with 
carnivals and revelry. 



"Hurricane's Gal" — Holubar — First 
National. A celluloid chantey with 
Dorothy Phillips surviving every sea- 
going misfortune. 

WORTH THE PRICE OF 
ADMISSION. 

"A Woman's Woman"— Allied Art- 
ists. If Mary Alden weren't in this it 
would be dismissed as hokum pure and 
simple and old-fashioned, but she has 
a way of making sentiment seem genu- 
ine and situations logical. It is a fine 
picture for the home folks. 

"The Man Who Played God"— United 
Artists. A deaf philanthropist goes 
about doing good deeds and solving 
other people's troubles. George Arliss 
has an almost magic influence on his 
pictures; they're as gentlemanly and 
correct as he is. 

"Rags to Riches" — Warner Brothers. 
If you are the sort of person who 
would like a picture with a title like 
this, you would be sure to enjoy this 
one. Wesley Barry is the one bright 
spot in it for others. 

"Deserted at the Altar." The same 
might be said of this — only really it 
isn't so bad as it sounds. Bessie Love 
and Tully Marshall exalt it slightly 
from a ten-twenty-thirt' level. 

"The Headless Horseman"— Will 

Rogers. The tragedy of this picture is 
that it might have been great, and it 
is only moderately good. Will Rog- 
ers has his funny moments, but the 
picture as a whole does not live up to 
them. 

"A Tailor-made Man"— United Art- 
ists. Just a first-rate movie, but not 
the sort of thing we used to count on 
seeing Charlie Ray in. It has a great 
deal of hokum and a chase at the end 
worthy of a Mack Scnnett comedy, but 
none of the wistful appeal which Ray 
used to have. 

"Pink Gods"— Paramount. This 
weird story of the African diamond 
mines, and the fascination jewels had 
for a young English girl doesn't seem 
convincing as Penrhyn Stanlaws di- 
rected it. Bebe Daniels and Anna Q. 
Nilsson are graceful and charming and 
make this a great schoolgirl matinee 
attraction. 

"June Madness" — Metro. Viola 
Dana bears up under mediocre stories 
with more exuberance than most stars. 
She manages to inject life into this 
one. 

"The Impossible Mrs. Bellew"— 
Paramount. — A silly, vapid story, em- 
bellished by Gloria Swanson in a daz- 
zling series of gowns. 

FAIR WARNING. 

For the first time since this depart- 
ment was introduced, no pictures have 
been put out for general showing this 
month, by established stars or pro- 
ducers, that are bad enough to appear 
under this classification. We hail this 
development with delight. 
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amazed when they saw the speed 
with which this vast undertaking 
progressed. The very first day in 
camp three hundred wild steers were 
broken to draw the wagons, and five 
hundred cattle were herded in the 
meadows near camp. Digging was 
begun which will convert the near-by 
lake into several rivers. Almost over- 
night a tent city sprang up sufficient 
to accommodate three thousand peo- 
ple at work in this production. And 
a mess tent, big enough to feed one 
thousand of them at once was estab- 
lished. 

It wasn't long before Camp Cruze 
became famous for miles around. As 
in other parts of the country, the 
people are movie struck, and the first 
Sunday found crowds that had mo- 
tored over the scorching alkali roads 
for a hundred miles or more to see 
the company making movies. They 
found a tent city with a broad cen- 
tral avenue lined with poplar trees, 
where everything was organized to 
move with armylike precision. And 
they found the actors whose syba- 
ritic lives they had heard about ac- 
tually relishing the privations of liv- 
ing on the plains. 

The day starts at Camp Cruze at 
six-thirty a. m. when mess call is 
blown. Then comes a feverish light- 
ing of oil stoves, a hurried washing 
in water whose surface of ice must 
first be broken, and a race to get 
dressed and over to breakfast. 
Charles Ogle, who plays one of the 
leading roles is the hero of the camp, 
because he takes a cold bath every 
morning. Every one has discarded 
the simple breakfast of fruit and 
toast and coffee of their more civi- 
lized days, and they all relish a break- 
fast of ham or bacon and eggs, mush, 
melon, coffee, biscuits, and hot cakes. 
Luncheons are likewise hearty af- 
fairs of meat and potatoes, vegeta- 
bles, and dessert. And at dinner, 
steak or roast beef is served. To 



supply this fresh meat a slaughter 
house and butchers have been in- 
stalled at camp. 

Only the Indians have a separate 
camp and live in their own primitive 
way, cooking over camp fires, wash- 
ing in the streams. At night the un- 
canny strains of their music pierce 
the quiet, and strange ceremonials in 
their camp draw visitors from the 
other tents. Much trading is done 
of beaded gauntlets, belts, and moc- 
casins for perfume and colored hand- 
kerchiefs. And occasionally contests 
of strength are held when relay races, 
tugs of war, and broncho busting 
show the wonderful strength of the 
Indians. 

Among the Arapahoes there is a 
white woman who is wedded to a 
chief. She and her sister were cap- 
tured nearly sixty years ago from a 
wagon train and brought up among 
the Indians. She will not speak of 
her history, but she watches with 
glowing interest the making of 
the scenes where Lois Wilson is im- 
periled by the Indians. 

The picture abounds in big scenes 
calculated to thrill the hearts of city 
dwellers particularly. There is one 
where J. Warren Kerrigan on horse- 
back, plunges off a landing into a 
lake whose bottom is treacherous 

quicksand. There is another where and helps to entertain with singing, 
ten acres of alfalfa are consumed 
in a prairie fire, and Lois Wilson 



There was no one to wait on the 
leading players. A few nights later 
there was a terrific snowstorm, but 
the company greeted that philosoph- 
ically as there were some snow scenes 
called for in the picture. Then the 
lake overflowed, and the whole camp 
was flooded. 

Yet every one in the camp seemed 
happy. There was such a scarcity 
of furniture at first, and the car- 
penter corps was so busy building 
things for the picture, that soap 
boxes, tin cans, and other waste ma- 
terial from the commissary became 
precious. 

When each day's work is done the 
company assembles to see the newly 
developed rushes of scenes photo- 
graphed on previous days and talk 
over the next day's work with the 
director. And the company orches- 
tra, though tired from playing out 
in the blazing sun all day — shielded 
only by ineffective canvas umbrellas 
— goes about from tent to tent, play- 
ing "Oh, Susannah" as in the old 
days the prairie minstrels went from 
wagon to wagon. 

Usually at night there is a show, 
for there must be amusement to keep 
up the morale of people in strange 
surroundings. Every one turns to 



caught between the onrushing flames 
is eventually rescued by Kerrigan. 
There are hideous Indian dances of 
war, a thrilling fight between Alan 
Hale and Kerrigan, and manv scenes 



dancing or conjurer's tricks. But 
about nine o'clock the last light in 
camp blinks out. 

Tslext morning again fires are built, 
ice is broken, the veil of alkali dust 
that settles during the night over 
everything is brushed away, and 



that show the seemingly endless plod- sleepy animals trudge along, drawing 

the wagon trains to the day's loca- 
tion. The actors all ride horseback, 
and the ones who were not expert 
when the picture started are fast be- 
coming skilled. And the most pic- 
turesque of them all is Lois Wilson, 
who in hoop-skirted dignity bobs 
along some times three miles or more, 
on the back of a mustang. 



cling row of prairie schooners ford- 
ing treacherous streams and follow- 
ing sinuous trails through the hills. 
The camp life provides almost as 
many thrills as the scenario. There 
was one night when a forty-mile-an- 
hour gale came up, tearing the tents 
from their moorings. Every one had 
1o shift for himself that night. 



Continued from page 65 
not going to l)e. I expect to alter- 
nate between the smaller starring pic- 
tures and the big Fox specials. And 
it's largely up to me to prove that 
I'm worthy of the sort of vehicles I 
want." 

And then The Great Unknown told 
me something of his picture history 
which shows how much a man can 
do before the general public comes 
to know him well. 

His parents being actors, he started 
on the stage late in his teens, first 
in a Western slock company which 
soon after dissolved. He made his 
way to Los Angeles and broke into 



The Great Unknown 

the movies by getting a job in a Bill 
Hart picture called "The Apostle 
of Vengeance." For a long time he 
kept on playing bits in pictures with 
half the stars in Hollywood. At last 
he landed in Maurice Tourneur's 
company, and, having made known 
his ambitions, he was allowed to try 
his hand at the continuity of "The 
White Circle." He readapted other 
stories for Tourneur productions and 
became assistant director. Then 
came what looked like a big chance 
to come East to direct a privately 
managed star. But quarrels with the 
manager ensued and Gilbert threw up 
a fat contract, declaring he would 



go back broke and work as an ex- 
tra rather than continue where he 
could not be happy in his work. 

Back in Los Angeles, however, 
there came the offer to star in Fox 
productions and to be featured in big 
specials. So now his future lies in 
the hands of William Fox, the fans, 
and Destiny. There is nothing more 
trying than the first few months of 
being a star. So much depends on 
getting the right kind of stories, the 
right kind of- direction. But if luck 
is with him, John Gilbert will not for 
long be able to refer to himself as 
The Great Unknown. 



The Return 

of Robert 

He has played truant too long from the 
screen but is soon to be seen again. 

By Charles Carter 

VT last Robert Gordon is coming back. Do 
/-% you remember him ? One of his early 
roles that caused a good deal of com- 
ment was his Huckleberry Finn which he 
played in the Paramount production of "Tom 
Sawyer," in which Jack Pickford, then very 
popular, had the title role. And if you remem- 
ber even farther back than that you may recall 
his role of The Tennessee Shad, in "The Var- 
mint." 

Later he played in several of Commodore 
Blackton's pictures, one of the finest of which 
was called "Missing," a story of a young Eng- 
lish soldier, made during the war. And after 
that he was leading man for Alice Joyce in 
several of her Vitagraph features. 

Then announcements were made that he was 
to be starred. But month after month passed 
until — well, now, it really looks as though he's 
coming back, for the first production is actu- 
ally being made. It is called "Miles Brewster 
and the Supersex," and is being directed by 
Lambert Hillyer, who directed most of Bill 
Hart's later productions. 

Miles Breivstcr is just a nice, naive young 
boy in the beginning of this story, but his girl 
turns him down for a man with a better au- 
tomobile, and Miles becomes a hardened man. 
He isn't blase — he just knows it all. So he 
cockily goes out and speculates — winning a 
lot of money — puts on some 
airs and some snappy clothes 
and shows that girl just 
where she stands. Of 
course, he gets some ter- 
rible blows to his pride 
after that, but the 
picture ends hap- A 

p i 1 y giving - \ 





Robert Gordon an ingratiating role with more variety of char- 
acterization in it than has been offered a young actor for a 
long time. 

Robert Gordon, like so many other players, did not at first 

plan to become an actor. He was studying at Polytechnic 

Junior College at Los Angeles to become an engineer 

when he got to producing amateur plays. Then he 

played with the Community Players in Hollywood. 

' and finally broke into pictures by getting a 

foothold at the Vitagraph plant. 

Gordon is one of the most likable 
young men in pictures. There is noth- 
ing: eccentric about him. He is home- 
loving, hard-working, and thor- 
oughly devoted to a very 
charming wife, a dancer, 
professionally known 
as Alma Francis. 
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the girl behind the counter, usually 
with a short evening before begin- 
ning another day. Therefore less 
time is to be had for graceful con- 
versation, for skimming over topics 
of the day. In short, film folk give 
the best of themselves to the public. 
They have neither time nor strength 
to round off, to polish, a personality 
as fixed and clear off the screen as 
we see on it. They are likely to be 
like children at the end of a school 
day — rollicking, or shy. 

Cullen Landis, for instance. So 
far as the stranger within the studio 
gates could have seen, baseball was 
this youth's whole existence. His 
hands curled more often around a 
bat than a stick of grease paint. The 
muscles of his arm more frequently 
sent a ball curving than supported 
a weeping heroine. That is, so the 
casual visitor might have thought, 
seeing Cullen gamboling on the 
green. Had said visitor dogged his 
footsteps for a day he would mostly 
have found him acting nobly, whole- 
heartedly, with the camera his audi- 
ence, his ball-playing muscles sub- 
dued and amenable to the demands 
of a tense situation. Cullen, too, 
was shy — maybe I'd better say mod- 
est — and boyishly straightf ordward ; 
and when I met him just emerging 
from his long struggle. 

Engaged to play an important part 
in a Rex Beach picture, he made a 
hit before the film was finished. 
When it was completed the young 
fellow's reward was a five-year con- 
tract. Instead of forgetting or ig- 
noring details of that experience 
which made possible this success, he 
frankly told all about it. Of his 
coming to California years before, 
of his work around the studios as 
chauffeur, mechanic, generally use- 
ful handy man, finally to be shoved 
into a picture as an extra. More 
extra work, then a small part. 
Finally a better part, and so on. The 
boy from Tennessee even then found 
it hard pulling. 

Altogether no young actor so im- 
pressed me. Cullen remained simple 
in his tastes and desires. He proved 
that a young man could suddenly 
achieve a good income, with not 
much grindstoning to earn it, and yet 
stay attached to his home, wife and 
baby and the frugalities of yester- 
day. This may sound rather a col- 
orless virtue, and make his best role 
that of a very good young man. 
Not at all. What I'm trying to say 
is that of the many he managed to 
stand alone in my mind as an aw- 
fully nice kid it would be pleasant, 
amusing, and a credit to call cousin, 
nephew or something akin. 



One feels that way with the Bal- 
lins, Hugo and Mabel. Secretly one 
even likes to believe a relationship 
with them did exist in a previous in- 
carnation. Even though that is tak- 
ing too much flattery upon one's self. 
They don't mind, though, for only 
the other day Mabel said: "Isn't it 
glorious there are so many nice peo- 
ple in the world, and so easy to 
find?" 

That is the Ballins' attitude to- 
ward life. Their happiness is a 
temptation to bachelor and spinster 
alike. In their presence cynics and 
misanthropes melt into amorous Pol- 
lyannas. They make a cult of friend- 
ship, and their own friendship — 
marriage, really — is as pastoral as a 
daisy chain. A daisy chain woven 
over one of steel. 

"The only marriage that endures," 
says Hugo, "is one of friendship." 
She, no less than he, has made the 
same discovery. They share each 
other as I have rarely seen husband 
and wife do, and indeed unrelated 
friends are seldom as successful in 
sharing alike. 

With them everything has its 
proper place. You know Hugo and 
Mabel not as director and star, talk- 
ing of little but their work, but as 
people of a larger world whose in- 
terest is, of course, the picture 
they're making, but whose other in- 
terests are never lost sight of. All 
is beautifully proportionate, har- 
monious. The health of "Piggy," 
their elderly dog, is relatively as im- 
portant as the choice of their next 
story. But neither "Piggy's" me- 
grims nor the difficulty in finding a 
suitable story causes them to forget 
the birthday of a far-away friend. In 
all this there is no division of con- 
cern: they are one. While Hugo 
directs a picture his wife is mentally 
directing it. While Mabel plans her 
gowns her husband's sense of color 
and line blends with her own, his 
eyes over her shoulder. 

Much has been written about 
Hugo Ballin. eminent mural painter 
and portraitist. There is little I can 
add. except to show the influence 
of the artist's ideal of beauty in the 
choice of a wife, and how those ideals 
guided him in attaining mental 
beauty as well. 

Shortly after his ten years in 
Italy, where he became saturated 
with the traditions of the oldest art 
in the world, they met. "He was 
more Italian than American," says 
Mabel, "with a form of speech 
strange to me. To talk he had to 
translate Italian idioms into Eng- 
lish." At any rate she understood 
what he was driving at! He saw 
in Mabel Croft, of Philadelphia, a 
reflection of the madonnas he had 



worshiped in dim cathedral aisles — 
calm, forbearing, coolly lovely. 

So he married his old-world ma- 
donna to discover that she not only 
could look like a Botticelli painting 
come alive, but could make ends meet 
on eighteen dollars a month! They 
lived mostly on nuts, beans, and sal- 
ads in a tiny Connecticut studio while 
Hugo gained a foothold with his 
painting. Neither complained dur- 
ing this trying period. Weathering 
it, not a cross word has been said 
since the coming of pleasanter days. 
This sounds like a fable. It is not. 
Simply a combination of the artistic 
and practical in both that has made 
their friendship-marriage a durable 
bargain, a comfortable contract. 

Yet don't think Mabel is only an 
intelligent painting. She is as well 
a woman of action — rather fiery 
when roused. Once she slapped the 
face of a man, a friend, too, just 
because he stroked her newly bobbed 
hair. She doesn't like being touched, 
that's all. She does not trifle in any- 
thing and her closest friends would 
never — or should never, unless a hos- 
pital be handy — trifle with this ma- 
donna. 

Call unexpectedly and you'll likely 
find her occupied with a bit of com- 
plicated upholstering. Instead of 
disdaining need'le and shears, Mabel 
revels in work around the house. 
Often as this is said of our most 
ornamental stars where the facts fail 
to justify it, it is true in her case. 
One day last summer I caught her 
on her knees embracing a piece of 
furniture. Or that is what I first 
thought. Really she was industri- 
ously occupied with yards of blue 
glazed cretonne, pleating, sewing, 
braiding, fittting it to the bust of a 
big easy chair. The enthusiasm of 
work upon her, she gleefully pointed 
to her newly ordered wardrobe. 
Thirty-odd clothes hangers in flow- 
ery summer slips of her own making, 
and stockings so guarded against 
misalliance that warning labels on 
cardboard drawers indicated that 
"black, sheer" must never, never mix 
with "black, heavy." 

I laughed at her New England 
housewifishness. She didn't mind 
and told me she offered to make 
flowery summer slips for her hus- 
band's clothes, but he wouldn't let 
her. Then we joined in laughter. 
Hugo, whose humor is whimsical, 
calls her "his first wife." Retaliat- 
ing, she says he's her last husband. 
This repartee goes on, as I should 
like to. but for reasons best known 
to the editor an intimate picture of 
another cherished friend must be 
carried over until next month. I re- 
fer to gorgeous Geraldine, the flash- 
ing Farrar. 
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extra touches, for the foreign release, 
he nearly lost his mind ; thought it 
wasn't necessary ! Deliver me from 
the outsider who hutts into the mo- 
tion-picture business. Sometimes I 
think I was a fool to try the inde- 
pendent game — Wallace Reid has 
sense in sticking to Famous Players, 
it seems to me. Still — when you 
clean up on a picture, you sure dp 
make a killing." 

"But tell me about Madge Gor- 
don," I urged. "You'd just reached 
the place where she was insisting on 
holding you to the story that she'd 
told, that you'd married her. What 
about it?" 

"Just the pleasant little fact that 
1 found she could do it," he an- 
swered, peering into the mirror of 
my vanity case as he touched up his 
make-up. "To all intents and pur- 
poses I was married to this youngster 
who had about as much charm for 
me as a marshmallow." 

CHAPTER XLI. 

"But you could have had the mar- 
riage annulled," I reminded Barry. 

"Yes — I thought of that at once. 
But Madge didn't want to consider 
it, even. She and I sat in the tent 
that I was using as a dressing room 
and argued about it most of the eve- 
ning. 

" 'Of course I know that we aren't 
really married, as people usually are,' 
she told me, 'but we will be, won't 
we? We could go to a minister to- 
morrow.' 

"I put her off — I wasn't going to 
slip my head any farther into the 
noose if I could help it. I knew that 
she could hold me to being married to 
her, because I'd said in the presence 
of witnesses that I was — but it 
seemed to me that there must be 
some way of getting out of it with- 
out incurring a lot of most unpleas- 
ant publicity. 

"We finished that picture, and 
started for the new location. There 
would be a few days in between, and 
I figured that I'd arrange matters 
somehow during that time. I'd have 
sent for my lawyer, but he was in 
Europe on a vacation, and I didn't 
want to consult any one else, for fear 
of getting a man who would talk to 
the papers. A friend of mine had 
had an unfortunate experience of 
that kind, and I didn't want to du- 
plicate it. 

"A picture of mine that bad been 
released some time before had just 
reached' that part of the country, and 
the home office suggested that I make 
some personal appearances during 
the little vacation that we were to 
have. I had my car with me, and 
could travel from town to town, mak- 
ing two a day, and back up the pic- 



ture. Well, that seemed like a good 
stunt; 1 hate pergonal appearances, 
as does just about every one else, but 
it would kill two birds with one stone 
for me, and so I wired back that I'd 
do it. I could leave Madge behind, 
you see; not that she wanted to be 
left, but I told her that it was im- 
possible for me to take her with me. 

"I wrote her a check, and beat it. 
All the rest of that clay I drove 
through the most beautiful country. 

"The first few days went swim- 
mingly. People were so darned 
friendly, so awfully kind to me, that 
I sort of forgot the way I'd felt when 
I started out. Then I'd have given 
almost anything to get out of pic- 
tures, but after meeting some of the 
friends I'd met by being in 'em, I 
wanted to stick. 

"Why, people assembled in the 
main part of the town, in front of 
the hotel to see me arrive. The first 
day out I was having dinner and 
looked up to see that the windows 
were simply crowded with people, 
who were gazing at me as if I'd just 
escaped from the zoo. 

"Then, the fourth day out, I got 
to a town where there wasn't a soul 
to meet me. I didn't mind missing 
the crowd, but I couldn't help won- 
dering what had happened. That 
was at noon. There was a mob at 
the theater that afternoon, as usual. 
But they all seemed to be arguing 
about something. And as I was leav- 
ing, a chap of the lizard type, a 
shifty-eyed, narrow-chested loafer, 
came up to me and said, 'Don't for- 
get that date for to-night, bo! The 
girls will be there.' 

"The manager of the theater in the 
next town, where I was to appear 
that night seemed surprised to see 
me when I stopped at the theater. 
I'd been delayed on the road and 
had to go straight there without stop- 
ping at the hotel. 

" 'Didn't expect you back,' he told 
me, as we shook hands. 'How does 
this 'happen?' 

"I didn't get him at all, of course. 
So he explained. I'd been there that 
afternoon, he said — why was I back 
that evening? Not that he wasn't 
glad to have me. of course — but he 
just didn't understand. 

"Neither did I. But we finally got 
to the bottom of it. after I'd got some 
details out of him. Some chap who 
looked almost exactly like me had 
been traveling just ahead of me. in 
a car like mine — T learned afterward 
that he was a traveling salesman, 
who'd been mistaken for me in one 
town, and had decided to try his 
hand at the game. He hadn't cashed 
any checks, or done anything of that 
sort — had apparently gone into it just 
for the fun of the thing. 



"I rushed along to the next town, 
and if an accident hadn't delayed me 
I'd have made it by ten o'clock. As 
it was, I didn't get there till noon. 
And I found the place seething with 
excitement. 'What's the matter?' I 
asked one of the mob in the lobby 
of the hotel, and the man answered, 
'Barry Stevens was killed about an 
hour ago in an auto smash.' " 

"There was nothing I could do, 
of course, so I went to luncheon at 
a little tearoom down the road a bit, 
and then came back to the hotel. I 
wrote a letter to the people in New 
York, telling them how my trip was 
going, and mentioning the incident, 
and another to my director. Then 
I got into my car and went on. It 
didn't occur to me that the news 
would travel, you see. 

"But it did. A young man, a very 
progressive young man in that town 
who was a correspondent of one of 
the New York papers, sent the story 
out. The Associated Press took it 
up. The news of my death went 
over the country — and of course 
reached my wife who wasn't my 
wife at all. 

"She'd been having her troubles, 
too, it seemed. For when her mother 
and sister went to see her, her child- 
hood sweetheart piked right along. 

"So I returned to find my bride 
on a honeymoon with somebody else 
— and nearly died of joy. 

"I notified her that I was still alive, 
and she and her husband came back 
prepared to do battle. She felt aw- 
fully important, of course, but rather 
worried. There were various little 
legal formalities to be gone through 
with, but my director helped me out, 
and the pseudo-marriage between her 
and me was annulled. She departed 
with her husband, left him six 
months later, -and wrote me. asking 
if I'd help her get a job. I didn't 
answer, so she came to New York, 
expecting to camp on my door step. 
But I was in California. She got a 
job in the chorus of one of the musi- 
cal shows, and now she's stringing 
this chap Haines along, telling him 
about how she's a poor, unprotected 
little girl alone in New York, and 
needs him to look after her. She 
sees a better chance for herself as 
the wife of Louis Haines, popular 
movie star, than as Madge Gordon. 

"And I don't know whether to tell 
him how she played me for a good 
thing or just keep quiet. It would 
be the gentlemanly thing to d'o to 
keep quiet. But I hate to see her 
make a fool of him." 

"Well, if he cares anything about 
her, nothing you could say would 
make any difference." I told him, as 
the director called him. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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She's Not a Limousine Star 



Continued from page 69 
interview people and find their liv- 
ing rooms nicely starched for sur- 
vey, I feel that I'd like to peek into 
their kitchens. Phil's looks livable 
— all in blue, with things comfortably 
thrown about, two blue-and-gold Chi- 
nese lamps, a grand piano with songs 
scattered over it — "Somebody Lied" 
and "Blue Eyes" — books, magazines, 
photographs, everything. Even a cat. 

A§ we turned onto the drive along 
the ocean, with its shimmering blue 
gold flecked under the benign after- 
noon sun, I had a feeling of the un- 
fitness of things. Here was Phyllis, 
the first queen of the mermaids. 
Phyllis all dressed up in black silk, 
driving around with another black- 
silked female in a modest little car. 
All wrong, all wrong. She belonged, 
as I told her, clad in filmous drapes 
or a wispy one piece that would cling 
to her delicately flanged body, 
perched artistically on a wind-beaten 
cliff. 

"And sneezing." My suggestion 
did not meet with approval. "Why, 
we used to get so cold, Marie Pre- 
vost and I, standing around for 
hours on the rocks in those chiffon 
bathing suits, that they often had to 
retouch the film so the goose-flesh 
wouldn't show!" 

Even to-day she is paying toll for 
those days on the cold beach in win- 
ter. Ill for six months, she but re- 
cently recovered and was immedi- 



ately stricken with influenza which 
threatened pneumonia. In fact, that 
drive with me was her first outing 
for several weeks, and she was still 
pale. 

"If I weren't strong I'd never have 
survived my five years in pictures, 
In an office, you're through when the 
day is over. But here you're never 
through — until you're destarred and 
they hang the crape over your ca- 
reer. 

"I like the outdoors," she answered 
my question, removing her chic 
black turban that the breeze might 
rumple her smoothly plastered yel- 
low hair. 

She can really swim. One of the 
joys of an afternoon at the beach 
is to see Phil, when work and her 
health permit, tearing along on a 
surfboard in the wake of a skimming 
motor boat at a mere sixty-mile clip. 

She is conscientiour about her 
work, though not to the point of 
taking things too seriously, for every- 
thing about her life seems shot with 
roseate tinge. Like most real girls 
nowadays, she gets fun out of little 
things — out ">f a ride to the beach in 
a bumping "Patsy" and eating hot 
dogs on the sand and envying me 
because I once went up in an air- 
plane with Richard Dix. She did 
— or else she's a better actress than 
I ever gave her credit for being. 

Unlike several newly created in- 
candescent^ I know, she has no in- 



flated ego, because she realizes — or 
perhaps it is a reflection of her moth- 
er's canny business sense — that stars 
are made to fall, that, as George Ade 
says, we elevate our own idols and 
then look around tor brickbats, and 
it takes fortitude to meet the on- 
slaught. 

"People ask me if I'm not thrilled 
like the dickens over being made a 
star, and I say no, because it's better 
to wait and see how it all comes out. 
I'd feel like a fool if I made a big 
fuss and failed and got destarred. 
So"— shrewdly— "I'll let the hurrahs 
wait a while." 

The tale of her entry into pictures 
sounds as if another Fairy God- 
mother had been working overtime. 

"It all came so easy. When I was 
still in school, a boy friend who 
worked at Lasky's took me over 
there. Up popped a director offer- 
ing me work! I didn't realize then 
how hard picture work was to get 
and just stood and giggled at him. 
But he called me up several times 
and finally mother said I could try. 
After a few months of extra work 
and bits Sennett sent for me and 
made me a mermaid." 

Easy, eh ? Try it yourself and see. 
Fairy Godmothers have sort of gone 
out of fashion or else they used up 
all their time on the Phyllis Havers 
and have gone to sanitariums to re- 
cuperate. 



The Screen in Review 



Continued from page 61 
ton and hissing things like, "By V 
bye we send Jap army take your 
ranch, anyhow." For my part, I 
think this is vicious and dangerous 
nonsense, the stuff from which fu- 
ture wars are made. If producers 
want to use the films as the most 
efficient means of bringing on an- 
other war, they have only to dedicate 
themselves to scenarios like this one. 
It is painful to record that Peter B. 
Kyne wrote the story. But perhaps 
the film wasn't all his fault. 

"Ebb Tide"— Paramount. 
If you have read the Rol>ert Louis 
Stevenson story from which this film 
was taken, you will be able to tell 
how much belonged to the film. 
"Ebb Tide" seemed to be left out of 
my volume; in fact I never heard of 
it until this film appeared. Even at 
that, I would venture to divide the 
story into Stevenson and his film 
adaptors. The ships and the sea and 
the London fugitive and the native 
vagabonds — these all seem to belong 
behind the covers of the beloved 
writer of the South Seas. But the 
desert-island plot and the conventional 
villain, hero and heroine of the 



screen, lead me to believe that the 
plot has been tampered with. 

However, it hasn't been ruined, ex- 
cept for a lover of Stevenson's work. 
There is something of the swing of 
the old sea chanteys about many of 
the scenes. Also it is excellently 
acted by Noah Beery and George 
Fawcett and Lila Lee. James Kirk- 
wood has the role of the hero. I 
have always appreciated Mr. Kirk- 
wood as a quiet, restrained movie 
actor, but I never realized how really 
remarkable he might l)e until after 
his New York triumph as the cen- 
tral figure in Channing Pollock's 
stage play. "The Fool." Though he 
was for eighteen years on the stage 
before he went into pictures I had 
never before been privileged to see 
him save on the screen. Now I won- 
der why some wise director does not 
give him a really big chance on the 
screen ? I can't sav that he has found 
it in "Ebb Tide." ' 

"When the Desert Calls"— Pyramid. 
Certainly "The Sheik" has a lot 
to answer for ! Ever since it ap- 
peared, nice leading women have been 
dragged off wild steeds, and per- 
fectly good men have been writhing 



in the desert getting their mouths 
full of sand. In this last version 
Violet Heming is the persecuted wife 
whose husband is inconsiderate 
enough to have a double not all that 
he should be. This makes it awk- 
ward for the wife who can't tell one 
from the other, and it is only after 
reels and reels of sand and palm- 
trees that things get straightened out. 

Among Other Things. 

Jane Novak has done a rather in- 
teresting study of Marie Corelli's 
"Thelma." She is pretty and pa- 
thetic, but not life-sized enough for 
the statuesque Thelma. Harold 
Lloyd has revived bis hilarious com- 
edy about the skvscraper called 
"High and Dizzy." I hear that 
Charlie Chaplin is going to do a huge 
burlesque of "Robin Hood" with the 
same colossal sets used by Douglas 
Fairbanks. Bertha M. Clay is com- 
ing in for film honors as well as 
Marie Corelli. Her "Thorns and 
Orange Blossoms" has been filmed 
with Estelle Taylor. It makes you 
realize how much the movies have 
progressed since this type of plot 
lived and flourished. 
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BRINGS 

8 -Piece Suite 

. I Quarter-Sawed anil Solid Oak 

J. I || —Chairs Have Spring Scats 

M? ■[ ■.. -'jl Yes, only $1 brings this splendid suite 

98! R of library, living room or parlor fur- 

^B lii i I n '* ure — 8 splendid, massive pieces — 

large table, with 36x23-inch top, 

arm chair, arm rocker, straight chair 

and sewing rocker, waste basket and 

2 candlesticks. With it you get a 

beautiful Table Scarf FREE. Use 

i the furniture and scarf for 30 days 

| on free trial. Then if not satisfied, 

return the goods and we will refund your $1 and pay 
transportation charges both ways. 

Nearly a Year to Pay I 

If you keep it, pay a little monthly. The suite is of 
quarter-sawed and solid oak in rich fumed finish. 
Rockers and chairs have cut-out panels, spring seats 
and padded construction. Upholstered in durable imi- 
tation Spanish brown leather. Shipped (fully boxed, 
"knocked down" to lessen freight charges) from 
factory in Central Indiana or Chicago warehouse. 
Order by No. 105EMA19. Price $36.95. Send $1 now. 
Balance $3.00 monthly. Table Scarf is FREE. 

■■ PITF Beautiful Velour 

rtfLlL Table Scarf 

We want to prove that Hartman's prices 
and terms are the most liberal ever known. 
That is why we make this extra induce- 
ment. A handsome table scarf ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE. Rich blue velour, 48x16 
in., 6-in. panels at ends of floral tapestry. 
Antique gold braid binding. 

For HARTMAN'S 

Bis 368-Page 
Bargain Catalog— FREE 

This great 368-page book offers the world's greatest bargains 
In furniture, rugs, silverware, dishes, kitchenware, etc., also 
farm machinery — all sold on easy 
payment terms and 30 days' free 
trial. 

Wonderful Gifts 

Catalog explains how you can get ab- 
eolutely FREE many valuable articles 
for which you would pay high prices 
at stores. Beautiful Glassware, Lent* 
onadeSets, Silverware, Tablecloths, 
Napkins and other elegant and use- 
ful articles given FREE with pur- 
chases. Send for it today. 

"Let Hartman 
Feather VOUR Nest" 

HARTMAN 

FURNITURE & CARPET CO. 



SEND 




lit- 

Rook 
FREE 



Dept.5090 



CHICAGO 



I 



HARTMAN Furniture & Carpet Co.. Dept. 5090 Chicago, III. 

Enclosed find $1 as first payment. Send the 8-piece Living Room Suite No. 105EMA19 
and with it, absolutely FREE, the beautiful Table Scarf, all as described. I am to have 30 
days' free trial. If not satisfied, will ship all back and you will return my $1 and pay 
freight both ways. If I keep it. I will pay $3 monthly on the suite alone until the 
full price, $36.95, is paid. Title remains with you until final payment is made. 

Name Occupation 

R. F. D.. Box No. 

or Street and No 

Post Office State. .... 

If your shipping point is different from your post office, fill in line below. 



I 

I Send shipment to.. 
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Their Gifts From Adoring Fans 



Continued from page 73 
foamy upper story a half inch thick. 
A motherly soul had sent it in from 
the country by her son — and you may 
take my word for it, it was good pie. 
I sampled it! 

"Rompers," answered sister Con- 
Stance succinctly, when I sought her, 
notebook in hand. "Folks must 
think I'm a regular tomboy, for 
scarcely a mail comes without a suit 
of rompers or overettes made in my 
size! I also get a lot of trinkets 
which mean a great deal to the givers 
themselves and for that reason they 
pass them on to me, with their ac- 
counts of how they happened by 
them. Fair badges — I have a big 
box full of them. And this week I 
received a book of old songs and a 
book purporting to tell the truth about 
Russia. And last week" — there was 
such a delicious twinkle in Connie's 
eyes that I thought she was kidding 
me until she showed me the article 
itself — "there came a most marvelous 
glass necklace !" 

Buster Keaton's gifts are for the 
most part old hats and shoes and 
funny clothing. The "fans" figure 
he can use these things in his pic- 
tures — for that matter, he often does. 
Not long ago he was seeking in all 
the secondhand shops a particular 
kind of old hat and was about to give 
up the search when one came to him 
through the mail from a farmer lad 
in New England. 

Among the quaintest things I saw 
in my inquisitive delving into stars' 
gift-chests was a hemp-horse sent to 
Cullen Landis from Mexico. The 
equine was about two feet high, hand 
woven out of hemp, with a miniature 
rider which the donor claimed was 
an exact likeness of himself. Each 
year, some admirer of Colleen Moore 
in Ireland sends this Irish screen star 
a huge box of shamrocks for St. 
Patrick's Day. An Indian chief 
named Fleet-foot sent her almost 
every week for a year some Indian 
gift— beaded dolls, bracelets, ear- 
rings, pottery. But her most novel 



gift was a ukulele carved out of cigar 
boxes by a convict in a San Fran- 
cisco jail — the only token of appre- 
ciation he could make. Children send 
her lots of little things that they make 
themselves in school — and these Col- 
leen prizes highly. 

Xews of Richard Dix's prowess 
at golf has gone afar, and his most 
repeated gifts are golf clubs. And 
only last week a motherly soul sent 
him a homemade cake! These, say 
Richard, are real gifts. Let there 
be more of them! 

Jackie Coogan's treasures consist 
mostly of toys sent him by other lit- 
tle boys — and admiring young ladies 
of his own tender years — among 
which is a most amazing silver lion. 
His mail, of course, is filled with let- 
ters of appreciation and just the other 
day came a note from that nice gen- 
tleman, King George of England, 
complimenting him on his work in 
"Peck's Bad Boy," which had been 
shown in special exhibition to the 
royal family in Buckingham palace. 
"The Kid" also cherishes letters from 
President Harding, various govern- 
ors, and scads of mere mayors. 

Madge Bellamy receives an end- 
less number of books. Perhaps the 
"fans" have learned that she is the 
daughter of a college professor — at 
any rate, they are to a great extent 
deep, dark philosophy. In proof of 
the cosmopolitanism of her charm, 
Madge also received a marvelous 
rope of pearls from an admirer who 
neglected even to give his name! 

Tom Mix has a pair of spurs, given 
him by the widow of a "lifer" whom 
he captured when he was a sheriff 
wearing a badge and toting wicked- 
looking weapons. Bert Lytell re- 
ceives a number of tennis rackets, 
and Bill Hart all kinds of things that 
boys have made for him. 

In Ethel Clayton's mail almost 
every clay comes a frilly collar-and- 
cuff set. The "fans" are learning 
her pet hobby, apparently. And 
Tony Moreno's gifts come, to a great 
extent, from his warm-blooded coun- 
trymen in Spain, national garments 



of vivid hue, musical instruments of 
all kinds. Those fans who know 
him better, though, send gifts for his 
dog. All the men stars get lots of 
cigars. It is known that William V. 
Mong has a hog ranch in which he 
takes much pride — and the other day 
came a crate with a nice little prize 
piggy some farmer lad had sent his 
favorite actor. A short while ago 
Mabel Normand received two bear 
cubs — and Bebe Daniels is always 
getting animals, mostly dogs. 

Clarence Burton, the prize villain 
of the screen, wore in a recent Mexi- 
can characterization — in which he 
specializes — a pair of spurs that were 
once the property of former Presi- 
dent Madero of Mexico. They were 
presented to him as a recognition of 
his marvelous artistry in Mexican 
make-up. 

All of the women stars receive con- 
siderable hand embroidery and 
needle work made by the girls in con- 
vents — and like it immensely. Many 
girls, too, place a wee sachet in their 
letters. It is known that Mary Alden 
loves children, so mothers the world 
over send her pictures of their own 
young hopefuls. And Miss Alden, 
to hear her talk, is just as proud of 
them as their real mothers! 

Handkerchiefs to phonographs, 
sachets to animals, the gifts pour in 
from the four corners of the globe. 
So when you're slipping a wee gift 
into the mail for your favorite lumi- 
nary, you might keep in mind this 
list of the things they so often receive 
—and make yours a little different. 
Or, better still, something useful. For 
in every single case did the stars tell 
me they like best to receive things 
with utilitarian value, something that 
by personal use and association comes 
to have a real meaning to them, and 
thus brings into closer contact the un- 
known friend whose gift it is. 

As Mildred Davis exclaimed : "Tell 
them not to send me extravagant and 
useless things, but say it with blouses 
or hand-embroidered work, or hand- 
kerchiefs — something we can use !" 



Our New Type of Screen Comedy 



Continued from page 23 
working mother deserted by all her 
children and the more recent run of 
sheik tales, just so long will the 
court jesters of Hollywood have 
plenty of material to work with. 
And if they keep it up and go as 
strong as they are going now. it is 
certain to have the effect of being 
a spur to the producers of serious 
drama to come out with some new 
stuff in order to get their thrills and 
to sink the old hokum sure-fire in 
the bottom of the South Seas. 



It wasn't the province of the court 
jesters of the olden days to uplift 
anybody. They had no ulterior mo- 
tive in getting their laughs. They 
weren't trying to make the king's 
court a better and cleaner place in 
which to live. Not at all. They 
were out to earn their daily bread, 
and they got their daily bread when 
they got the laughs, so they took a 
wise crack at any and everything that 
came along. If they got by with it. 
good. If they didn't, they tried an- 
other line. And so, I think, we 



will find it in the final analysis of 
the present vogue of satirical com- 
edies. It is a return, for a time, to 
the court jests of Rigoletto. 

Even Baby Peggy is waving the 
cap and bells, for she is making a 
satire on the amateur theatrical pro- 
duction which seems to have a close 
relation to "The Torch Bearers." 
When the babes start in to lampoon 
our cherished institutions — good 
night ! And long wiggle the cap and 
bells ! 
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*Now~a Snow White Clay 



to Draw Poisons 

from the Skin 
inOnMOWnutes 



White Clay 

The New Way 

10 Minutes 



Marvelous new radium-treated clay not 
only opens the pores and removes all the 
impurities, but completes its work by 
whitening the skin — then closing the pores 
— all in ten minutes. No mussiness — no 
bother — no lotions. A complete treatment 
in itself. 



EVERYONE is talking about complexion clay. On 
all sides people are hearing of the seeming "mir- 
acles" performed by this great new beauty dis- 
covery. For through it, thousands of women are 
acquiring entirely new complexions— com- 
plexions wonderfully clear, fresh and 
beautiful. 

And now Science announces another 
great advance ! 

A new kind of clay has been discov- 
ered, which not only possesses even 
greater beautifying properties than or- 
dinary complexion clay, but which, in 
addition, eliminates every one of its 
disadvantages. For instance — 

A New Complexion in 
Ten Minutes! 




Up to now, all complexion clays have 
been of a disagreeable dark mud-like 
color, and have required 30 to 40 minutes 
to accomplish their work. Naturally the 
woman of daintiness and refinement has 
revolted at the idea of allowing this un- 
sightly mud to come in contact with her 
skin, even though it meant 
new beauty. 

But this new kind of 
clay is pure white — just as 
white as snow. That is 
why it is called Snow 
White Clay. Applying it 
is just like bathing the face 
with a delightful cream. 
There is no mussiness 
whatever; for this new 
kind of clay — triple-sifted 
through the finest silk — is 
clean. Furthermore a com- 
plete treatment takes only 
10 minutes ! You can ac- 
tually acquire new beauty 
while you are doing up 
vour hair ! 



40 'Minutes 



Stimulates and Whitens the Skin 



'Nothing "Else 
Like It 



No Lotions Needed 

Up to this time, a com- 
plete complexion clay treat- 
ment called for the use of 
an after lotion. This was 
to close the pores, which 
the day had opened in 
drawing out impurities. 
But this astringent lotion is 
no longer necessary. For 
Snow White Clay after it 
has drawn out the face 
poisons, actually closes the 
pores, thus saving any ad- 
ditional trouble and ex- 
pense. 



Snow White Complexion Clay 
Is actually clelichtful in its parity 
and whiteness. No other clay is 
anything like It, Clean as It is 
when taken from its hed in the 
white clay deposits of England, it 
is made even nurer and whiter by 
lieing sifted three distinct times 
through Uie finest Chinese silk! 
Compare Arctic snow with mud 
and you will have the difference 
between Snow White Clay and 
ordinary complexion clays. Try 
It once — and you will never return 
to old-fashioned clay treatments. 



Snow White Complexion Clay has still 
another great advantage. It possesses a 
marvelous radio activity to stimulate the 
skin and in addition gives 
the skin a wonderful new 
whiteness and transoar- 
ency. No other clay pos- 
sesses this wonderful 
power to give the skin 
new life and health and to 
make it soft, smooth and 
white. 



Evid 



ence 



".Snow White Clay is certainly 
a great Improvement over the 
dark clay. 1 noticed the differ- 
ence just as soon as 1 put it on 
my face. When I removed it 
my skin was soft, smooth and 
fairly glowed." 

Ida Heiman. 

"Since I have used Snow White 
Complexion Clay all the black- 
heads and blemishes have disap- 
peared and iny skin is etear and 
smooth." 

Lillian Block. 

"Snow White Clay is Uie best 
product of the kind I have ever 
\lsed. Ono application removed 
many of the blackheads, and left 
my skin beautifully white, soft 
and smooth." 

K. Lewis. 

"In only 15 minutes Snow 
White Clay had whitened my skin 
and made It very smooth." 

May De Pater. 



those tiny pores 
to life. In only 10 
minutes the clay 
dries and hardons, and 
there is a cool, tingling, 
pleasant sensation as the 
powerful yet absohiiely harmless clay draws 
out every skin impurity. Hemove the clay, 
and with it eomes every harmful impurity, 
every blemish. Then noliee your complexion. 
See how clear, fresh and youthful it lias sud- 
denly become. You will be actually amazed at 
the improvement the very first treatment 
brings. 

Send No Money 

So that everyone may test this wonderful 
new preparation, we are making a very special 
free -examination offer. If you send in your 
application now a Jar of Snow White Com- 
plexion Clay will bo sent to you at once. Al- 
though it is a $5.00 product, you may pay the 
postman only $1.75 (plus a few cents post- 
age) in full payment. In addition, you have 
the guaranteed privilege of returning the jar 
and having your money refunded at once, if 
you are not more than delighted with the re- 
sults. 



Snow White Complexion 
Clay is a distinct advance 
over all other complexion 
clays. No other clay is like 
it — no other can be like it. 
Already thousands of 
women 'have turned to it 
for new beauty, and the 
results are more than grat- 
ifying. 



How It Works 

The skin contains mil- 
lions of tiny pores, with 
which to expel impurities. 
Rut when dust bores deep- 
ly into these pores, they 
become clogged, and the 
impurities remain in the 
skin. Soon pimples, black- 
heads and other embarrass- 
ing blemishes appear. 

Snow White Complexion 
Clay stirs every' one of 



$5.00 
Value 



Only *1 



$1 75 



SEND NO 
MONEY 

Don't fail to take advantage of this free-to-your- 
donr introductory Offer. No matter what the con- 
dition of your complexion may be. Snow White 
Complexion Clay will rive it a new radiant beauts — 
for it Is a natural preparation and works always. 
You won't have to wait for results either — they are 
evident In only 10 minutes. 

Send no money — merely the coupon. See for your- 
self how this new discovery lifts away blemishes and 
rewals a charming, new complexion — wittwut the 
leist mussiness. Don't delay — mail the coupon at 
once. 

Marguerite Sullivan. Dept. 232-S, Ninth and Spruce 
Streets. Philadelphia. Pa. 

SEND NO MONEY 

MARGUERITE SULLIVAN. Dept. 232-S 

Ninth and Spruce Si:;., Philadelphia, Pa. 

You may send me a jar of Snow White Complexion 
Clay, sufficient for two months of beauty treatments. 
I will pay the postman only $1.75 plus a few cents 
postage, In full payment on arrival — this in suite of the 
fact that the regular price is $5.00. I retain, the privilege 
of return im: the jar within 10 days' and havhiK my 
money refunded if I am not more than pleased with the 
results. 1 am tu be the sole judge. 



Name 

Address 

City State..... 

(If you wish, you may send money wltn coupon and 
save the pnstatte. } 

(Price outside V. S. $1.90 cash with order) 




HANNAH.— "Adam's Rib" is the title 
of Cecil De Mille's latest produc- 
tion. Judging from advance reports, it 
promises some novel things in the way 
of atmosphere — dinosaurs and all sorts of 
other prehistoric creatures. This is the 
picture in which Pauline Garon makes 
her debut as a De Mille heroine. The 
cast also includes your favorite leading 
man, Elliott Dexter, as well as Milton 
Sills, Anna Q. Nilsson, and Theodore 
Kosloff. 

Sedate A. — I can see you don't like 
your name. Your letter tries so hard to 
overcome it. Rules are rules, you know, 
and I can't break 'em no matter how 
sweetly you ask me. So you'll have to 
keep on racking your imagination about 
me. And it won't help any to send an 
envelope for a personal reply, either, be- 
cause I can't tell you personally what 
I wouldn't say in the columns. No, I 
have no secretary, so everything you 
write is read personally by The Oracle. 
Does that make you any happier? No, 
"When Knighthood Was in Flower" and 
"The Age of Chivalry" are not the same 
picture. "Knighthood" is taken from the 
book of the same name written by Charles 
Major and stars Marion Davics. "The 
Age of Chivalry" was the working title 
of Dougals Fairbanks' latest production 
— the name of which was finally changed 
to "Douglas Fairbanks in Robin Hood." 
All straight? Marguerite De La Motte 
played Constance, D A rtagnan's sweetheart 
in "The Three Musketeers" and Mary 
MacLaren was the Queen. "The Voice 
From the Minaret," starring Norma Tal- 
madge, is the last picture in which Eu- 
gene O'Brien has appeared. You know, 
he was injured in an accident shortly 
after this picture was finished. Although 
he is all right now, he has not started 
work on anything up to the present wait- 
ing so far as I know. 

Ivy T.— "Michael O'Halloran" has never 
been filmed before, but it is going to be, 
and by the author herself. Mrs. Gene 
Stratton Porter has entered the movie- 
producing game and will supervise the 
screening of many of her books. So you 
won't have to worry about "Michael" 
not being treated with the proper rev- 
erence. So far the cast for Mrs. Por- 
ter's initial production hasn't been se- 
lected. 

Ambitious. — It would be very difficult 
for an outsider to become a continuity 
writer because this work requires not 
only literary ability and experience, but 
also a thorough knowledge of motion pic- 
tures which can be gained only after 
months and sometimes years of actual 
work in a studio. At present, there are 
a great many more trained scenario 



writers than there are jobs, so it naturally 
would be pretty hard for an inexperi- 
enced person to break into a studio job, 
and unless you have a studio job you 
haven't much chance to learn about the 
technique of writing screen continuity. 

Merry Widow. — Elliott Dexter has been 
playing opposite Clara Kimball Young 
in her recent pictures. He made "The 
Hands of Nara" and "Enter Madame" 
with her, but is now back at the Lasky 



*T»HE ORACLE will answer in 
*■ these columns as many ques- 
tions of general interest concern- 
ing the movies as space will allow. 
Personal replies to a limited 
number of questions — such as will 
not require unusually long answers 
— will be sent if the request is ac- 
companied by a stamped enve- 
lope, with return address. Inquiries 
should be addressed to The Picture 
Oracle, Picture-Play Magazine, 79 
Seventh Avenue, New York City. 
The Oracle cannot give advice about 
becoming a movie actor or actress, 
since the only possible way of ever 
getting such a job is by direct 
personal application at a studio. 
Those who wish the addresses of 
actors and actresses are urged to 
read the notice at the end of this 
department. 



studio appearing in the new Cecil De 
Mille picture, an original story by Jeanie 
Macpherson. Also, it is said that Mr. 
Dexter will be starred by Harry Garson 
Productions in "An Old Sweetheart of 
Mine," based on the famous poem by 
James Whitcomb Riley. 

Daisy and Elaine. — It was Constance 
Talmadge who played in "Polly of the 
Follies." That was the picture in which 
she wore the Cleopatra costume. Arthur 
Stuart Hull played the role of Leon 
Morse in "A Question of Honor." Some 
of Ethel Clayton's recent productions 
were "The Cradle," "For the Defense," 
and "If I Were Queen," the latter her 
first picture for R-C. Miss Clayton's 
next production will be "The Remittance 
Woman," from the story bv Achmed Ab- 
dullah. She lives in California and is 
the widow of Joseph Kaufman. 

Real Fan. — Your wish that Mae Mur- 
ray and Robert Frazer would play to- 
gether again will be satisfied because Rob- 



ert has been cast in Mac's new production, 
"Coronation," which she went to Califor- 
nia especially to make. The fans seemed 
quite enthused about this team in "Fas- 
scination," so they will be given another 
chance to see Mae and Robert cavort 
around together. 

C. T. — Alice Calhoun is eighteen, and 
was born in Cleveland, Ohio. She is five 
feet four and a half. "Little Wildcat" 
will be released probably by the time you 
read this. Yes, I think Alice is very- 
sweet. 

Flo R. — The following articles regard- 
ing Pearl White have appeared in recent 
issues of Picturk-Play : Ethel Sands' 
Adventure with Pearl in the May, 1921, 
issue; An interview by Malcolm Oct- 
tinger in the February, 1922, issue ; photo 
in the gallery also in the February, 1922, 
issue; page layout on Pearl's return to 
serials in the May, 1922, number. If you 
want any of these issues write to the 
Circulation Department, Street & Smith 
Corporation, 79 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City, inclosing the cost of the mag- 
azines. The May, 1921, issue is twenty- 
five cents and the others twenty cents 
each. 

Kitty S. — Thanks for your nice letter 
Kitty. I am pretty busy, and your con- 
sideration is much appreciated. Yes, 
Rodolph Valentino is just as good looking 
off the screen as on ; many people con- 
sider him more so. He has a tiny scar 
on his right check which you can see in 
close-ups. Rodolph has never made any 
personal-appearance tours, but perhaps he 
might some time, and then you will get 
a chance to verify all the reports about his 
looks. 

Black-eyed Susan. — Mary Pickford 
weighs one hundred pounds. She was 
born in 1893. Dorothy Phillips plays in 
the Elinor Glyn story "The World's a 
Stage." Wallace Reid and Bebe Daniels 
have played together in several pictures. 
Some of them were "The Dancin' Fool," 
"Sick Abed." "The Affairs of Anatol," 
and "Nice People," a recent William De 
Mille production. 

Doubtful. — Yes, the motorcycle-wreck 
scene in "Manslaughter" was certainly a 
wonderful piece of work. I didn't see the 
.stunt performed myself, but the Para- 
mount offices issued a statement saving 
that the wreck was staged at Santa Bar- 
bara, California, in the presence of a hun- 
dred people, and that the man actually 
was driving his motorcvele at fifty miles 
an hour when he crashed into Lcatrice 
Joy's car, and catapulted over the top of 
it. Cecil De Mille goes so far as to 
offer five thousand dollars to any one 
who can prove that the scene was faked. 
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Ralph W, — Xazimova's hair isn't al- 
ways as bushy as it was in "Camille." 
It's bobbed and she has several ways of 
fixing it. Sometimes she wears it flat and 
sleek against her head, as it is naturally 
straight. It is only when it is curled and 
waved that it sticks out in the eccentric 
way that it did in "Camille." Leatrice 
Joy was born in Xcw Orleans, Louisiana. 

Carlotta. — Write to Ethel Sands, care 
of Picture-Play Magazine, 79 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City. Yes, I am sure 
that Ethel will be very glad to answer 
your letter. At present Pauline Fred- 
erick is appearing on the stage in a play 
called "The Guilty Ones." Judging from 
the success it is enjoying it will be a long 
time before you get a chance to see Pau- 
line on the screen again. "The Glory 
of Clementina" was her last picture. You 
can get the books of the lives of some 
of the stars at almost any bookstore, I 
guess. If your local dealer hasn't them 
he will be able to get them for you. 
Pearl White's is called "Just Me," and 
the one about the Talmadgcs. written by 
Mrs. Talmadge, is called "The Story of 
the Three Talmadges." 

Maybelle. — Dagny Servaes played the 
role of the Slave Girl in "The Loves of 
Pharaoh" and Harry Liedtke played 
Ramphis, her lover. This picture was 
made in Germany by Ernst Lubitsch. 

Cute. — Well, I should say Conway 
Tearle has been married. The first Mrs. 
Tearle was Mrs. Mengcs, the second Cor- 
win Hill Tearle, and the third, and pres- 
ent, Adele Rowland, a stage star. Con- 
way's latest _ release is "The Eternal 
Flame" in which he plays opposite Norma 
Talmadge, and his next role will be the 
very delectable one of Pola Negri's 
Arabian lover in "Bella Donna," for 
whom she tries to poison her nice Eng- 
lish husband, Conrad Nagel. Mary Miles 
Minter was born in Shreveport, Louisi- 
ana, April 1, 1902. 

Wallace Reid Fan. — I'm afraid it's 
useless to ask me : 'plcase not to let Wal- 
lace play character parts." I really have 
nothing to say about Wally's stories, and 
if 1 did, I'm afraid I would much rather 
see him in a character role than in one 
of those automobile stories. But wait 
till you see "Clarence" — in that Wally 
is anything but the smiling, debonair, 
much-at-ease Wally you have always 
known, and I bet you will like him bet- 
ter than ever. He really does fine work 
in it. 

Margie. — Agnes Ayres has golden- 
brown hair and gray-blue eyes ; Elsie 
Ferguson has golden hair and blue eyes ; 
Betty Compson's eyes are blue, too, but 
her hair is brown : Eugene O'Brien has 
brown hair and blue eyes, and Priscilla 
Dean has brown hair and brown eyes. 
Mary Pickford has no children. Neither 
has Valentino. Rodolph's birthday is May 
sixth. 

Margaret R. — You sound very enthused 
about Rodolph, but how will you be able 
to wait "until his popularity wanes" be- 
fore writing to him ? You will have to 
wait a long while, I'm afraid, and even 
then he may still have to have a secre- 
tary. I'd write now, if I were you, and 
take a chance on Rodolph seeing the let- 
ter personally. If you make it interest- 
ing enough he probably will. Peggy Hy- 
land has not been making pictures lately; 
neither has Madlainc Traverse. But Clara 
Kimball Young has been working steadily. 
"The Hands of Nara" and "Enter Ma- 
dame" are her two latest productions. 

Continued on page 110 
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More Smiles Now 

For women have prettier teeth 



A new way of teeth cleaning has mul- 
tiplied smiles. Millions of women now 
use it. It has changed dingy teeth to 
whiter teeth. Wherever you look now 
you see pretty teeth which other people 
envy. 

This new method is at your command. 

A free test will be sent for the asking. 

For the sake of whiter, safer teeth we 
urge you to accept it. 

Combats the film 

This new way combats film — that vis- 
cous coat you feel. The old ways of 
brushing never did that effectively. 

Film clings to teeth, gets between the 
teeth and stays. It absorbs stains and, 
if you leave it, forms the basis of cloudy 
coats, including tartar. That's why most 
teeth look dingy. 

Film also holds the acid in contact 
with the teeth to cause decay. Germs 
breed by millions in it. They, with tar- 
tar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 

Most tooth troubles, which few escape, 
are now traced to that film. 

Two methods found 

Dental science, after long research has 
found two ways to fight that film. Years 
of tests have amply proved their efficiency. 
Now leading dentists everywhere are ad- 
vising their daily use. 

T^ «"—^""- "■ """^ pat.off, * 

REG u S. ^mmmBmmammammwmmmmm^mmmmmm 

The New-Day Dentifrice 

A scientific film combatant, which whitens, 
cleans and proterts the teeth without the use 
of harmful grit. Now advised by leading 
dentists the world over. 



A new-type tooth paste has been cre- 
ated, modern, scientific and correct. The 
name is Pepsodent. These two film com- 
batants are now embodied in it. It is 
bringing to countless homes a new dental 
era. 

Two other enemies 

Teeth have two other great enemies. 
One is starch, which gums the teeth, 
and which may ferment and form acid. 
The other is mouth acids. 

Pepsodent multiplies the starch digest- 
ant in the saliva, to better combat those 
starch deposits. It multiplies the alka- 
linity of the saliva, to better neutralize 
mouth acids. Thus it gives manifold 
power to Nature's great tooth-protecting 
agents. That's another result of modern 
dental research. 

45 nations use it 

Pepsodent now has world-wide use, 
largely through dental advice. Careful 
people of some forty-five countries see 
its benefits today. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. 
See how teeth whiten as the film-coats 
disappear. 

One week will convince you that you 
and yours should always use this method. 
Cut out the coupon now. 



10-Day Tube Free 

THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 

Dept. 60n. tlM S. Wabash Ave.. Chicago. 111. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 



Only one tube to a family 
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Eartc E. Licdcrman 
as he is to-day 

Dead from the 
Neck Down 

"He thought he was alive because he worked with 
his brain— but his body was 8t for the under- 
taker." 

Can you Imagine such a fellow calling himself a 
man? And still there are thousands lll;e him— 
narrow chested, round shouldered, weak-kneed speci- 
mens of humanity. They would rather take a box 
of pills than do live minutes' exercise. 

What Kind of a Man are 
You? 

ITas life lost its thrills for you? Do you arise In 
the morning full of pep and ambition for the day's 
tasks before you? Or do you just drag yourself 
through life in a lazy, indifferent way? 

There Is Hope — 

If tliero is a spark of manhood left in you. I 
will give you a body to be proud of. I guarantee 
to put one full inch on your arms in the first 30 
days. And from then on. just watch 'em grow. 
I will build out your chest, broaden your shoul- 
ders and put real pep in your old backbone. You 
will have the flash to your eye and the spring to 
your step of a real athlete. Your whole body (In- 
side and out) will function as it should, sending 
life-giving blood to your brain and every part of 
your system. 1 don't just promise these things. I 
guarantee them. Come on now and make me prove 
it. That's what I like. 

Send for my NEW 64-page book 

"MUSCULAR DEVELOPMENT" 

It contains forty-three full page photographs of 
myself and some of the many prize-winning pupils 
I have trained. Some of these came to me as piti- 
ful weaklings, imploring me to help them. Look 
them over now and you will marvel at their pres- 
ent physiques. This book will prove an impetus 
and a real inspiration to you. It will thrill you 
through and through. All I ask Is 10 cents to 
cover the cost of wrapping and mailing and It Is 
yours to keep. This will not obligate you at all. 
but for the sake of your future heilth and hap- 
piness, do not put it off. Send today — right now. 
before you turn this pa^e. 

EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 



Dept. 1402. 305 BROADWAY, 



NEW YORK 



EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 

Dept. 1402. 305 Broadway. New York City 
Dear Sir: — I enclose herewith 10 cents for which 
you are to send me, without any obligation on my 
part whatever, a copy of your latest book. "Muscu- 
lar Development," Please writ© or print plainly. 



Name 

Address 

City State . 



The Ups and Downs of Stardom 



Continued from page 43 



citement. She is resigned yet gra- 
cious, acquiescent yet individual. 
She is no Swanson tiercel) - battling 
for her beliefs, no Miss Dupont yes- 
sing you into a state of coma. She 
is Bebe, with her own views, but 
with no great desire to air them un- 
less you feel it absolutely necessary. 

This trip to New York, although 
ostensibly to make her next picture, 
a film version of Edith Wharton's 
latest novel, "Glimpses of the Moon," 
also was serving as Bebe's first va- 
cation in three years, she told me. 
Just before coining to New York 
she completed work on two separate 
pictures, both of which she made at 
the same time. 

"In the morning I would act in 
'The World's Applause' for Mr. Wil- 
liam — as Cecil's less monarchic 
brother is known — and in the after- 
noon in 'Singed Wings.' " 

"How could you leap from one 
set to another and yet give two dis- 
tinct characterizations?" I demanded. 

She shrugged her shoulders. It 
was an illuminating answer. As if 
to say. How indeed ? 

I remember that when I was on 
the Coast, two years ago, every one 
admitted that Bebe was the most 
energetic worker extant. I never 
saw her at Sunset Inn, or the Ship, 
or Frank's. But she assured me that 
here, in Xew York, she was hav- 
ing the time of her vounsj life. The 



dance-clubs and theaters appeal 
strongly to the brunet belle. She 
spoke warmly of her appreciation of 
Jeanne Eagels in "Rain," and told 
of having been to The Tent twice 
to dance. 

"It's awfully cute," she said. "You 
know there are police stationed in- 
side the door to see that the prohibi- 
tion amendment is properly enforced. 
And about every half hour, there's 
a song sung about 'It's Getting 
Darker in the Subway,' and gradu- 
ally all the lights go out. And the 
police look and look and see noth- 
ing " 

Bebe likes Edgar Allan Poe and 
Richard Bennett's acting and baked 
Alaska and Gilda Gray's shiver and 
William de Mille's directing and 
messenger boys and butternuts and 
the Cocoanut Grove in Los Angeles 
and Lila Lee and orchids. When I 
stepped inside the door of her apart- 
ment I thought that I had wandered 
into the Algonquin conservatory by 
mistake. Roses and orchids fairly 
flooded the room, poking out from 
every corner. Whoever had been 
saying it with flowers must have stut- 
tered. 

The floral mystery was partially 
cleared up in my mind, however, 
when Bebe casually let drop the news 
that Harold Lloyd was also in New 
York, "seeing — Bebe claims — the 
new shows." Authorities differ. 



How American Pictures Gladden Japanese Eyes 

Continued from page 47 

tie white sheet of paper has caused amidst the crowds going incessantly 

to and fro, some vacantly looking up 



it, which was brought by the man 
who came back to his seat. "What? 
Eli? Marquis Okuma dead?" some- 
body asks. "Yes, this extra says it!" 
some one replies it. And the gos- 
sip in low voice continues. 

"Sh. sh ! Be silent !" Gossip not 
yet subdues. "Shut up!" — this from 
the remote corner impatiently. "Be 
silent! Be silent!" The gossip sud- 
denly stops. And once more the ex- 
pectant silence reigns through the 
whole theater. I felt great irony 
when I found the precious news 
which reports the death of the 
world's famou> historical personage 
■ — the press so call Mr. Okuma — 
was too slight to avert the attention, 
being hushed to silence, of the audi- 
ence whose hearts are rejoicing in 
vamping Theda. No more nothing 
to disturb the sacred solemn quiet- 
ness of the hall, the picture ends with his grim heroic smile, 
the death of Cleopatra, And the The wind becomes chilly and the 
whole audience is pulled hack to the heaven cloudy, foretelling the coming 
tumultuous impure-aired reality. of the snow. So, I say good-by to 

Ten minutes later, again I am the Coney Island of Japan. 



at the oil painted picture scenes, and 
some gazing absent-mindedly upon 
the photos of the movie stars, gnaw- 
ing their nails. Suddenly my atten- 
tion is drawn to the jingling of the 
bells. I behold a running extra man 
shouting madly, "O taihenda, tai- 
hendd!" It's a great news — with the 
bells ringing noisily at his waist. A 
young chap who has been contrasting 
his manliness with Harry Carey hails 
the extra man and buys one sheet. 
His eyes dwell one moment on the 
paper, then he says briefly curt. "Oh, 
old man died at length ! All right !" 
— casting away the precious paper 
which tells the death of Japan's 
greatest benefactor to the tread of 
the passers-by. Scarcely the paper 
reaches the ground he again returns 
to big Carey and begins to imitate 
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Over the Teacups 

Coiilinued from page 64 

admires Nita almost as much as I 
do. Then when we leave Nita we 
can run on down to Bayside and 
see Rubye de Remer. There is al- 
ways an interesting crowd at Ru- 
bye's house. She has been operated 
on for appendicitis, you know, and 
every one is trying to cheer her up. 
She was just about to start a picture 
when she was taken sick, and now 
it will have to be postponed indefi- 
nitely. 

■"And speaking of postponements 
Mildred Davis is going to be starred, 
but when? And the same company 
that releases Florence Vidor's pic- 
tures is going to have Madge Bel- 
lamy as a star soon. Do you suppose 
there is anything we can do to get 
Theda Bara to hurry with her first 
production? I'm so tired of waiting 
for it. Every time I see her she 
looks so perfectly calm and unhur- 
ried that I don't believe she is a 
bit anxious about her return. She 
is going to do 'The Easiest Way,' 
you know. Clara Kimball Young 
did it years ago — perfectly to my 
mind. But then I'm prejudiced, I 
was in it. At the end of the pic- 
ture where Clara said, 'I'm going to 
Montmartre and to hell,' the scene 
flashed to Montmartre, and there I 
was sitting at a table, drinking celery 
tonic and trying to look wicked." 

"Fanny," I ejaculated in shocked 
tones. "You never told me that you 
had been an actress." 

"I wasn't," she assured me blithely. 
"That's why I'm not even trying any 
more. And that's why I appreciate 
how wonderful real actresses like 
Lillian Gish are. And that reminds 
me — busy as Mary Pickford was, she 
went down to the clock with Lillian 
to see her off to Italy. And they 
both cried because it was the first 
time that Lilian had ever gone away 
on a long trip without her mother. 
Mrs. Gish is much better now, but 
not nearly well enough to make such 
a long journey. 

"I have a new test of friendship 
now; all the people who give the 
wrong answer to a question are au- 
tomatically ruled out of my circle of 
friends. I doubt if I'll even go on 
speaking to them." 

"Bu't what is the question?" I 
urged. 

"Are you sure that Lillian Gish's 
first production with her own com- 
pany will be the greatest picture ever 
made ?" 

But the answer to that is easy, 
and Fanny and I can go on being 
friends : of course, it will be. 



An Easy Way to Make 
$500.00inSpareHours 

Would YOU like to make $500.00, or more, 
right at home without interfering with your 
regular duties? Would you like to turn your 
wasted hours and dull moments into profit 
and pleasure? If so, read every word below — 
it may be the turning point of your whole life! 



NOT long ago we put a big advertise- 
ment in this magazine. In it we 
said: "Thousands of people can 
write stories and photoplays and don't 
know it." We offered to send anybodyany- 
where a free book, "The Short-Cut to 
Successful Writing," which would posi- 
tively prove that people like yourself — 
men and women, young and old — can and 
do make money writing stories and pho- 
toplays. 

Among others, a busy New York house- 
wife sent for this free book. She wanted 
to write plays for the movies. Her friends 
laughed at the idea. "That's foolish," 
they told her. "One 
must be a Genius, to 
write." But the busy 
housewife was not so 
easily discouraged. She 
knew there was nothing 
to lose if she failed, but 
a great deal to gain if 
she succeeded. So she 
resolved to try. In her 
spare time she wrote a 
photoplay — just a few 
pages of manuscript. 
When completed it was 
sent to one of America's 
foremost movie ac- 
tresses. Shortly after, 
the manuscript was 
purchased for $500.00. 

Think of it! $500.00 
for her first photoplay! 
$500.00 for a few pages 
of manuscript! $500.00 
for a bare idea, written 
in spare hours! And 
this woman attributes 
most of her success to the 
fact that she wrote for our free book and 
followed its suggestions! She frankly admits 
that our help was largely instrumental in 
bringing success so quickly. 

Wouldn't YOU like to develop a fine 
new talent like this? Wouldn't YOU like 
to make money in such a dignified, hon- 
orable way? Wouldn't YOU like to turn 
your spare hours into dollars as this 
woman did? 

Well, you have the opportunity right 
now. Don't say you can't write. How do 
you know you can't? Have you ever 
tried? Have you ever tried in the right 
way? Maybe you are "bluffed" by the 
thought that you "haven't the gift." 
Many people are simply afraid to try. Or 
if they do try, and their first efforts don't 
satisfv, they give up in despair. They're 
through. They never try again. Yet if they 
had first learned the simple rules of writ- 
ing, they might have astonished t he world ! 

Thousands of people, like yourself, who 
thought they couldn't write, found out 
they could — and now make big money in 
their spare time. These people are not 
geniuses. Theyare plain, ordinary men 
and women who simply learned the rules 
of writing and intelligently applied them. 



HORT-CuT 

to Cucce$$ful 
Writing 




This Book FREE 



Men and women in every business and 
profession — the modest worker, the clerk, 
the stenographer, bookkeepers, salesmen, 
reporters, doctors, lawyers, salesgirls, 
nurses, housewives — people of all trades 
and temperaments are turning their spare 
hours into dollars. 

Why shouldn't YOU succeed if others can? We 
will help you. We will work with you shoulder to 
shoulder. We will tell you what to write and what 
to avoid. We will show you how to arrange your 
ideas to please editors and we will help you sell 
them. And we won't charge a penny for selling 
your work unless we actually find a buyer. 

Don't think you can't write because you have 
an ordinary education — that may be a HELP in- 
stead of a hindrance. Many brilliant people have 
done less than the plainer, persistent ones who had 
common sense and determi- 
nation. And don't think you 
can't succeed because you 
are not a "genius." That ab- 
surd idea was proved to be 
"bunk" long ago. Editors 
will welcome a good story or 
photoplay from you just as 
quickly as from any well- 
known writer. They will pay 
you well for your ideas, too 
— far more than is paid in 
salaries. 

Of course, not everyone 
can write. We don't claim 
'that. But thousands of peo- 
ple who have never dreamed 
of writing could make money 
with their pens— if they 
would only try. You may be 
one of these. It may be 
easier than you ever im- 
agined. Surely you owe it 
to yourself to find out, any- 
way, since it doesn't cost a 
penny. 

Free Proof That 
YOU Can Write 

If you want to prove to 
yourself that you can write, 
if you want to make money 
in your spare time, we will 
send you "The Short-Cut to 
Successful Writing" ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE. This wonderful book tells how 
easily stories and plays are conceived, written, 
perfected, sold. How many who don't dream they 
can write, suddenly find it out. How bright men 
and women, without special experience, learn to 
their own amazement that their simplest ideas 
may furnish brilliant plots for plays and stories. 
How your own Imagination, properly directed, 
may bring glory and greatness. How to tell if you 
ARE a writer. How your friends may be your 
worst judges. How to avoid discouragement and 
the pitfalls of failure. How to WIN! 

This surprising book is ABSOLUTELY FREE. 
No charge. No obligation. Your copy is waiting. 
So why not get it? Why deny yourself this chance 
to win fame and fortune? Why lead a life of 
plodding, routine work if you can enjoy a career 
of inspiring success and magnificent earnings? 
Why delay and doubt wht n the book will be 
mailed to you without any charge whatever? 
Sending for it is such a little thing — but it may 
mean big things in your future life: 

Simply fill out the coupon below. You are not 
BUYING anything — you're getting it ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE. A wonderful book that may be 
the turning point in your whole career. 
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The Authors' Press, Dcpt. 302. Auburn, N. Y. 

Send me ABSOLUTELY FREE. "The Short-Cut to 

Successful Writing." This does not obliRatc me in any 

way. (Print your name and address plainly in pencil) 



Name . 



Addre? 



City and State. 
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Dan Rusao, 

Director of Oriole £*A 
Terrace Orchestra £V) 
of Detroit, a Sym* JjjM 

fhosiumof Superb fljjr 
nstrumontalistp, *£* 
making Bruns- 
wick Dance 
Records with 
Buescher True- 
lone Instrument*. 



True-Tone 



The Seven Dolors of Pauline 
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Saxophone 

Easiest of all wind instru- 
ments to play and one of the 
most beautiful. You can 
learn the scale in an hour's 
practice ant] play popular music 
in a few weeks. You. can take 
your place in a band within 90 
days, if you so desire. Unriv- 
alled for home entertainment, 
church, lodge or school. In 
demand for orchestra daiccratuic. 
PfaaT t-ioB Voumayorder 
r ICC I rial any Buescher 
Instrument without paying one 
, 'cent in advance, and try it six days 
in your own home, without obliga- 
(67) lt*t Jy tion. If perfectlysatisfied, pay forit 

P on cany payments to suit your convenience. 
75% of all popular phonograph records 
are played with Buescher instruments. Ask for pictures of 
the Nation's Kccord Makers. 

Saxophone Book Free %5E&&g% 

Btrumcnts are almost entirely displaced by Saxophones in 
all nationally popular orchestras. Our Free Saxophone Book 
tells which Saxophone takes violin, cello and bass parts and 
many other things you would like to know. Ask for your cony. 
Mention the instrument interested in and a complete catalog 
will be mailed free. 

BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 

Maker* of Everything in Band and Orchestra Inatnimants 
2457 Bueschor Block ELKHART. INDIANA 



Sax Invented the Saxophone 
Buescher Perfected It 




La Goutte - a - Goutte 

RESTORES gjs, g GRAY HAIR 

Gray, faded, streaked 
or lifeless hair restored 
to any shade in one 
application. Does not 
discolor scalp, fade, nor 
rub off on the pillow. 
Makes a lasting, rich, 
lovely color. NO after 
shampoo necessary. 
You can apply it in the 
privacy of your own 
home in a few minutes. 

Anyone of 32 shades given from ONE package. 

$1.67 postpaid. Order direct, or 

Send me a Little Lock of Your 
Hair-I'll color It Without Charge 

Cut it close to head and say what color you wish. 
I have helped thousands of ladies with dandruff, 
oily or dry scalps, falling hair, getting bald. etc. 
Write fully. No charge for frank opinion. 
"SECRETS of BEAUTY." my new booklet, 
mailed free on request. 

L PIERRE VAIL1GNY, Room 98, No. 34 West 58th St., New York 





"How the elusive perfume of Lablache takes 
me back I Grandmother's lightly powdered 
cheek — Mother's dimpled chin — and home." 
Fifty years of dainty custom — three generations 
have established Lablachi 
as the finishing touch to 
the toilette of well- 
groomed women. 
Rofusft Substitutes 

They may bo daneer- 
cras. !--■'■. whita, 
1'iak or Cream. 60c s 
box of -i : iii'tM >t'i or by 
mail. Over two million 
boxes sold annually. 
Send 1 0c tor a 
sample box. 

BEN. LEVY CO. 
Frcnrh I'trfun.trs, Dept. 18 

125 Kingston St, Boston, Mass. 




Keep Young and Attractive 

The world's greatest facial remedy will restore ruined 
complexions to the beauty and puritv of youth. 

IK YOUR bawd is impure, if you hnvo pimples, trecVles, 
vrtnklcs, blackheads, redness of face or nose, a muddy. 
sallow skin, or any blemish on or under the -kin, ran ■■■■■• 

DR. JAMES P. CAMPBELL'S 

SAFE ARSENIC 

COMPLEXION WAFERS 

These marvelous henutificra of thi* complexion and Skin are 
wonderfully effective, mm] ara absolutely safe and harm- 
less. Tin- DTpacrtptfon wa« first us.-.l 37 years auo liy Dr. 

GanwbaU, anapa baa nude, eoanflau tboosands ..f woman and 

men happy i" tln> possession of ■ pure, spotless complexion. 

Mailed i'i phii" cover or) r ipt of $l.fH) from IMl'll A KM I-INK 

CO.. Dept. *A, Kena. Sta.. Brooklyn. N. Y. C. Every druRKist 
can jret this remedy for you from his wbotaaau dealer. 



Garon, with the amount of enthusi- 
asm she possesses, plus an apparently 
unusual business shrewdness, could. 
1 wouldn't advise any ambitious 
young girl to follow her example of 
impulsiveness, but certainly there 
are many things about her that are 
stimulating, not to say inspiring. 

She came to New York with seven 
dollars in her purse, and in two days 
had a job. She spoke very bad Eng- 
lish, and wasn't "good enough" for 
the chorus because she couldn't dance, 
so they gave her a part as a French 
maid. Her rise commenced right 
then. For she had another offer at 
double her first salary in two weeks, 
and she promptly broke her contract 
and went with the new show, naively 
remarking to her expostulating first 

i manager that she was "bettering her- 
self." The manager undoubtedly 
wanted to sue her, or have her 
thrown in jail, or electrocuted, but 

, for some peculiar reason he didn't. 

I Luck and impulsiveness sometimes 
live on the same side of the street. 
When she came to New York she 

: took rooms at the Commodore Ho- 

, tel. She didn't stay there, of course; 
for her initial salary was only thirty- 

, five dollars a week. But at least she 

l arrived in style, despite her seven 
dollars, or "seven dolors" as she per- 
sisted in calling them, although she 
asserted almost simultaneously that 
her French accent was really gone 
forever. 

"A friend of mine had told me that 
I ought to come to New York, but 
he had also said that never under 
any circumstances must I come with- 
out a chaperon," recounted Miss 
Garon. "Chaperon ! Me with a 
chaperon ! One of these — ah — 
ah — — " And she made the sem- 
blance of a lorgnette with her finger, 
holding it up to her eye and mimick- 
ing inimitably some grandiose dow- 
ager. 

"As soon as I arrived I called my 
friend up on the phone. It was about 
eight o'clock in the morning. 

" 'Is your mother with you ?' he 
asked. 

" 'No.' I said. 'I'm with — that is, 
I'm alone.' " 

" 'H'm !' he murmured. He was 
still half asleep. 'Tell me, what can 
I do for you?' 

" 'You can take me to lunch.' I 
came hack at him. thinking of my 
seven dolors." 

When we went to luncheon he in- 
troduced me to several men, one of 
whom was a close friend of Lee 
Shuhert. He asked me why I didn't 
go on the stage. He said that there 
undoubtedly would he work in the 



chorus of Lew Fields' new musical 
show. And he said that because he 
was such a good friend of Mr. Shu- 
hert I could consider myself already 
hired. 1 hadn't heard any tales about 
managers then, and I believed him, 
and what he said was perfectly true. 
I don't believe those tales about man- 
agers even now, because I never have 
had any cause to do so." 

Miss Garon's intuition has never 
apparently failed her in successfully 
progressing on her career. She has 
gone straight ahead, not step by step, 
but leap by leap. From her father 
she inherited and imbibed legal in- 
stincts, and this has always enabled 
her to get excellent contracts. She's 
made several big producers angrily 
tear up their agreements before she 
actually accepted, and she has never 
wavered until she was sure that 
everything was as she wanted. 

For instance, Henry King hired 
her under exceptional circumstances, 
and he would not have taken her had' 
other and later circumstances pre- 
vailed. It was because she had re- 
hearsed in the stage play, "Sonny," 
and also because he noticed her en- 
thusiasm at a performance of "De- 
burau" that he engaged her for the 
picture "Sonny." He had attended 
the play in company with some 
friends, and Miss Garon was one of 
the party. He was so impressed with 
the way that she became absorbed in 
the drama that he told her that some 
time he would like to have her appear 
in one of his pictures. She just 
missed playing in "The Seventh 
Day," which would not have been an 
auspicious opportunity for her, but 
she was engaged for "Sonny." Then 
while she was making this film she 
also started appearing in "Lilies of 
the Field." She had the role of a 
subdeb golddigger, and she was so 
utterly different from her real self 
that Mr. King told her that if he 
had seen her in "Lilies of the Field." 
he would never have hired her. 

Such then is the chameleonlike 
quality of her personality — or at 
least her acting. She is impossible 
to define as yet. At first sight she 
looks vaguely artificial when you 
view her on the set. She seems too 
white and gold to be quite real. Her 
hair particularly seems like an aure- 
ole of the unreal, but then I have a 
prejudice against blond' hair of doubt- 
ful authenticity. Her eyes carry out 
the golden impression, because they 
approach the amber shade. Her fea- 
tures are nice, regular, affording 
therefore, so the camera man told 
me, no great difficulties in photo- 
graphing her. 
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Let her take one step or make one 
move, and you are conscious that a 
shaft of charm has shot forth 
brightly from somewhere in her be- 
ing. There is revealed a touch of 
the Gallic glow. When she talks her 
animation becomes kaleidoscopic. 
You behold more colors than a spec- 
trum would show, and above all you 
are conscious of the fact that her 
heart beats the melody of life. 

She is on the defensive ever. De- 
termined, well-nigh courageous. She 
was placed in a cast of experts 
when she was secured for Mr. De 
Milk's picture, "Adam's Rib." She 
admitted to me that it made her 
shake, that she was still shaking. But 
it is also whispered that she once said 
—"There are four big actors play- 
ing against me, but this is my big 
picture, and nobody is going to get 
a chance to take it away from me." 

She is reputed to be brave enough 
to face the thunderous voice .of C. 
B. De Mille when he is angry with- 
out quaking. Few actors can do that 
gracefully, but it is even told that 
she sometimes does it defiantly — that 
is, in charming defiance. 

"When he scolds," she declared, 
"I always say that it is Tillie that 
he is scolding and not me. Tillie is 
the name of my character. I won't 
have him scold me, so I just pretend. 

"The other day I forgot for a 
minute and started mumbling on the 
set. He was looking through the 
camera sight at the time. He saw 
me mumbling, and he said, 'Now see 
here Miss Garon, if you don't stop 
mumbling you won't be able to act.' 
But I kept right on mumbling, until 
the rumpus was over. I knew that if 
I didn't I would break down and cry. 
And I wouldn't!" 



Rex Ingram— Idol Smasher 

Continued from page 83 

making two endings for "The Pas- 
sion Vine," and exhibitors can take 
their choice. One will be the right 
one, the unhappy one. in which the 
hero kills himself in the most beau- 
tiful and dramatic way imaginable. 
The other will be a happy ending. 

"Sometimes I think I'd rather stop 
making pictures than go on changing 
stories so that they'll sell." he de- 
clared. If he does give up picture 
making for that reason, I predict that 
this young Irish idol smasher will 
have his fling before he retires from 
the field, and will make one picture 
that will be "what he wants it to be 
and not give a whoop whether it sells 
well or not. And may Heaven be 
kind and bestow on me a season pass 
for the New York theater where it 
is shown! 



Longer Rear Springs 

The value of advanced design is 
visible in twenty-odd features of 
the quality Earl. Rear springs, for 
example, are longer than in any other 
car of its price and wheel base — 56 
inches. Come in and go over every 
detail of the design and construction 
of the Earl. Then ride in it. Drive it. 
Make up your own mind about it. 
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EARL CABRIOLE, WITH FULL EQUIPMENT, $1395 



QUALITY MOTOR CARS 



EARL MOTORS, INC., JACKSON, MICH. 

EARL PRICES 

Touring Car . . $1095 

Cabriole 1395 

Brougham 1795 

Sedan 1795 

All prices f. o. b. Jackson 
Include complete equipment 




Prices Are Da 

on new 1923 mode's. 44 Styles* colors 

and sizes famous Ranger II icy lea. Shinned 
Free on approval and 30 dnjt. free trial. Pro- 
tect yourself at these rock bottom prices. 

Jra&thonmall monthly payments. 

T*_^_ — wheels, lamps, and equipment at 
llv£* half usual prices.Writefor remark- 
able factory prices and marvelous offer*. 

FTCCIU Dept. A-101 Chicago ««ocat«!»« x 




Comfort Baby's Skin 

With Cuticura Soap 

And Fragrant Talcum 

For sample Cuticura Talcum , a f ascf n atin k fragran ce. 
Address Cuticara Laboratories, Dept. D, Maiden, Mail. 
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When Marriage 
Means Misery 



Marriage always moans 
misery to the unlit. Ask your- 
self — before you propose to 
soma pure. Innocent nirl— 
whether you are lit to he her 
■uisband ami the father of her 
children — ami whether your 
offspring will he healthy 
youngsters — a joy ami bless- 
ing to you both — or slekly. 
defectivo little ones — a con- 
stant reproach to you as. long 
as you live. What you are 
your children are bound to be 
and your weaknesses will be 
increased as you pass them 
along to your children who 
may live to curse you for their 
inheritance of woe. This is 
the Inflexible law of Heredity. 
You cannot avoid it. You 
dare not overlook it. THINK 
now before it is too late and 
resolve to 

Make Yourself Fit 
For Matrimony 

You are not fit If you are 
weak, sickly and under- 
developed. You dare not 
marry and ruin some trusting 
girl's life if Youthful Errors. 
Bad Habits or Excesses have 
sapped your vitality and left 
you a mere apology for a real 
man. Don't think you can 
save yourself with dope and 
drugs. Such unnatural ma- 
terials can never remove the 
cause of your weaknesses and 
will surely harm you. The 
on ly way you ea u be re- 
stored Is through Nature's 
basic Laws. She will never 
fail you if you sit at her feet and learn her ways. 

My Methods Restore Men 

My entire life has been dedicated to a study of 
Nature's Laws. 1 have applied her wonderfully 
effective principles to my own person and have 
gained the world's award as the most perfect speci- 
men of physical and health attainment. These arc 
the same marvelous, restorative, uplifting elements 
that I want to apply in your ease and fit you for 
the Responsibilities of Marriage and Parenthood. I 
want to help you — I can help you with 

STRONGFORTISM 

The Modern Science of Health Promotion 

Strom fort ism — Nature's First Assistant has 
lifted thousands of weak, ailing, discouraged men 
out of the bog of despair ami placed them on the 
Straight goad to Health. Happiness and Prosperity. 
Strongfortism lias restored the manhood they 
thought lost forever ami has given them renewed 
confidence, vitality, success, and fitted them for the 
joys of life. It can do the same for you irrespective 
of your age, occupation or surroundings. 

Send For My Free Book 

The experience and research of a lifetime are con- 
tained In my wonderfully instructive book. "Pro- 
motion and Conservation of Health. Strength 
and Mental Energy." It will tell you frankly how 
yon can make yourself over into a vigorous specimen 
of vital manhood. It will teach you how to fit your- 
self to be a Father and he a credit to your wife and 
family. Just mark the subjects on the free consul- 
tation coupon on which you want special confiden- 
tial information and send to me with a ten cent 
piece (one dime) to help pay postage, etc. It's a 
man-bulldcr and a life-saver. Send for my free 
book Right Now— Today, 

LIONEL STRONGFORT 

Physical and Health Specialist 
Dept. 73. Founded 1895, Newark, New Jersey 



STRONGFORT 
The Perfect Man 



Free Gonsulta Hon Coupon 



Mr. Lionel Strongfort. Dept 73. Newark. X. J.- 

IMease send me your book. "Promotion and Conser 

vation of Health. Stremth and Mental Energy." fo 

postage on Which I enclose a Hie. piece (one dime) 

I have marked (X) before the subject in which I am 

Interested. 

. .Colds . . Increased 

..Catarrh Hthht 

. .Asthma . .Pimples 

. . Hay Fever . . BHoxheadi 

..Obesity ..Short Wind 

. . Headache ..Flat Feet 

. Thinness . .Stomach 

. . Rupture Disorders 

. . Lumbago . .Constipation 

. . Neuritis . .Biliousness 

..Neuralgia ..Torpid Liver 

..Flat Chest ..Indigestion 

. .Deformity . . Nervousness 

(describe) ..Poor Memory 
. .Insomnia . . Rheumatism 

. . Female . . Manhood 

Disorders Restored 

. .Successful . .Vital Losses 

Marriage . . Impotency 



. .Weaknesses 
. . Falling Hair 
..Weak Eyes 
..Gastritis 
..Heart 

Weakness 
. .Poor 

Circulation 
. .Skin Disorders 
. . Despondency 
. . Round 

Shoulders 
. .Lung Trouble 
. .Stoop 

Shoulders 
. .Muscular 

Development 
..Great Strength 



What Every Extra Knows 



Continued from page 68 



Name. 



Ago Occupation. . . . 

Street -.- 

City State. 



such things have no time to hang 
about extra sets talking of the fu- 
ture. It is unwise to be rude to such 
people, but just avoid them. 

Don't give money to any one to 
"get you into the movies." 

Don't ever leave your valuables 
about. If you take a costume with 
you, lock your other clothes in a suit 
case. If you have an expensive fur, 
carry it on the set with you. Never 
leave silk stockings or gloves in an 
unlocked bag. I think myself that 
any one who would steal from a 
struggling extra should be hung. It 
is so miserably hard to get the stock- 
ings and gloves necessary for the 
better-class pictures, and such a tre- 
mendous loss to the girl who makes 
her bread and butter in the studio. I 
should think even a thief would have 
a heart, but they haven't. It is done 
every day. So lock up your clothes 
and valuables, and take only enough 
money with you for your car fare 
and lunch, and don't leave your 
make-up case in the dressing room. 
You can take it on to the set and put 
it down just out of range of the 
camera, where you can glance at it 
once in a while. 

Don't prolong an interview. When 
you go to ask a director for work 
don't talk him to death. If he is 
interested he will ask you questions. 
You can tell him you are wonder- 
ful, of course, and that you have had 
experience, and mention the last 
wonderful work you have done, but 
get out before there is any danger 
of being shown out. Get your little 
speech all fixed beforehand, make it 
short, say it with a smile and leave. 
If he tells you to "call up," you 
should do so, but don't make him 
hold the receiver while you enlarge 
upon your attractions. 

Don't ask people questions about 
themselves or what they are doing. 
If they are writing, for instance, 
they probably do not wish to tell 
you what it is. Every one in pic- 
tures, I think, has tried to write a 
scenario. They are a little ashamed 
of trying it as a general thing. If 
they are writing a letter it is even 
less of your affair. And if they 
are reading, it is a perfect nuisance 
to have to stop and tell what the 
name of the books is and how they 
like it. 

Don't overact. Overacting is af- 
fectation, and affectation kills any 
one in the eyes of the director. Try 
to think about what you are sup- 
posed to be, and your hands and eyes 
and everything else about you will 
express what you are feeling. 

Don't crab. It will not make vou 



feel any better to groan and moan 
because you have to sit in the draft 
all night, or because you are late get- 
ting back for lunch. And no one 
likes you any- better for complain- 
ing. 

Don't talk about the size of your 
check. If you happen to be getting 
less than the other person they will 
look down on you, not for being 
worth less, but for not kicking and 
getting more. If you are getting 
higher pay than your neighbor he 
will resent it and perhaps mention it 
in his complaint to the director. In 
fact, don't talk very much at all. 
You can say enough on general top- 
ics so people won't think you are 
upstage, but there are many things 
to avoid. 

Don't go about asking people's 
opinion and being influenced by 
every new adviser. I know a very 
pretty girl who came to visit in Los 
Angeles, and, like most young peo- 
ple with average intelligence, she was 
deeply impressed with the opening 
for youth and beauty in pictures. 
Her relatives asked a neighbor who 
was a director to disillusion her, and 
then sent their niece to call upon 
him. He looked her over critically 
and said : 

"You need to dress up more. Put 
some paint on your face and get a 
little ])ep into you. You would need 
some flattering photographs, you are 
not above the average you know. If 
I were you, I'd get some good-look- 
ing young actress to go with you and 
pick out a suit and hat." 

In about a half hour the would-be 
star returned to the house. Her face 
needed no rouge, it was the color 
of an American beauty. Her eyes 
were very shiny, and her lip had a 
slight tremble. She never mentioned 
pictures again. The director had 
done what the conservative relatives 
of the girl desired, but he had not 
told her what her real handicap was. 
She was actually very well gowned. 
She was too young and blooming to 
need flashy clothes or paint to give 
her pep, but she was spoiled and 
self-conscious. She was perhaps 
fitted to act, but utterly unfitted to 
break into pictures. No one can tell 
offhand whether you will make a 
success on the screen. Many people 
would have told ZaSu Pitts that it 
would be hopeless for her even to 
work extra, and yet she is a suc- 
cessful and fascinating little player. 
If you have decided to go into movie 
work, go into it determinedly and 
don't hamper yourself by other per- 
sons' contradictory opinions. 

Don't sit at home and expect work 
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to come to you. No matter how 

much directors promise, you have to 

keep yourself before them. Get out 

and follow up every little opening, i _ . _ n 

Very few people are followed In di- V^ *PQ ^/ OL^O OlUJllD 

rectors. 

And one of the biggest don'ts of 
all: Don't Get Discouraged! 



FOR MEN 
and WOMEN 



A Final Warning. 

Acting for the screen is a profes- 
sion, not a pastime. To succeed in 
movies requires either influence, or 
unusual talent, or both. The field is 
overcrowded, and it takes a year or 
so to get a start, even if you are 
good looking and clever. Don't take 
a train to Los Angeles to go into pic- 
tures unless you have return fare, or 
intend to live there. 

An Easy-chair Career 

Continued from page 34 

ment — one of those specials where 
you hide the bed and kitchenette and 
tilings in cubby-holes — is decorated 
in somber blues, with a flash of rose. 
Mahogany furniture, conventional 
pictures, everything of good, solid, 
mediocre quality. None of those 
sensational fripperies with which 
many screen actresses attempt an ex- 
otic environment that does not match 
their homespun personalities. The 
only artistic things in the room were 
a lovely black-and-gold Chinese scarf 
on the table — and Doris. 

Heaps of books, not stuck in -a 
case, but piled all around. A few 
highbrow, mostly novels and semi- 
intellectual. Pretty well thumbed. 
Somebody must have been reading 
them, and, as Doris lives alone, I 
guess we'll have to give her credit 
for their perusal. 

Friends of hers tell me that she 
has a quality, unique here, of mind- 
ing her own business, of never med- 
dling in other people's affairs. Per- 
haps that accounts for her general 
popularity, though she doesn't mingle 
much. Not that she's up-stage — 
she's rather a good fellow among 
those boys and girls of her intimate 
circle — but she believes that by keep- 
ing a little reserved she will avoid 
unpleasant entanglements, which she 
hates. Therein perhaps she proves 
herself wise — though I believe it 
would be for her own good if she'd 
get out and fight a bit with the world. 

Her story may seem prosaically 
dull. Rut for two reasons I won't 
embroider it. First, all the fans 
would be out ku-kluxing me. Re- 
sides, Doris can stand on her own 
two feet._ And I almost wish life 
would quit poking easy-chairs at her 
and give her a chance to prove it. 



W. L. Douglas shoes are actually demanded 

year alter year by more people than 

any other shoe in the world 



BECAUSE ^'" Ij " Doujjlas has been making surpassingly 
-^^— ^^— good shoes for forty-six years. This experience 
of nearly half a century in making shoes suitable for 
Men and Women in all walks of life should mean some- 
thing to you when you need shoes and are looking for 
the best shoe values for your money. 

W I nniin A^ snoes * n st yl<N quality, material and 
h.l.uwul«j workmanship are better than ever be- 
fore; only by examining them can you appreciate their 
superior qualities. 

No Matter Where You Live 

shoe dealers can supply you with W. t.. Douglas shoes. 
If not convenient to* call at one of our HO stores in the 
large cities, ask your shoe dealer for \Y . I j. Douglas shoes. 
Protection against unreasonable profits is guaranteed 
by the name and price stamped on the sole of every 
pair before the shoes leave the factory. Refuse sub- 
stitutes. The prices are the same everywhere. 

If notfor sale in your victnity.write for catalog. J// '/Y 4 

TO MERCHANTS: If no dealer In your town /W££&&ZCatU£& 



handles W. L. Douglas shoes, write today 
for exclusive rights to handle this quick 
selling, quick turn-over line. 



President V 

W. L. Donclas Shoe Co. 

194 Spark St. Brockton.MMl. 




BOYS 
SHOES 

$4.00 & $4.50 



p^«^ v *m™' Am X.^'*^wv^***^-™ w 







Coming ! 

NORMA TALMADGE 

in another stupendous production 



$ "The Voice frotn the Minaret'* 

Presented by Joseph M. Schenck and personally 
directed by Frank Lloyd. 

Adapted by Frances Marion. 





WE can promise you that Miss Talmadge's next 
picture will be as great or greater than her 
»st two successes, "Smilin' Through" or "The 
Eternal Flame." The story is based on the fas- 
cinating novel by Robert Hitchins and the big stage 
success produced by A. H. Woods. There is a most 
unusual supporting cast, headed by Eugene O'Brien, 
who plays opposite Miss Talmadge. A picture that 
will hold you spell-bound. 

Watch for this picture and watch for the First 
National trademark on the screen at jour theatre. 
It is the sign of clean, fascinating and artistic pic- 
tures. 

A 3irAt national Picture 
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WRITE JOKES 

Easy, fascinating work. Our 
sales department pays from 51 to $5 
for jokes, epigrams and stories. A 
short course of three lessons 
teaches you how to write them. 
One joke alone often pays for the 
course. Humorists earn bis- pay. 
Get into a field that is not yet 
crowded. Write for information. 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF HUMOR 
Office B, 414 Park Bide., Cleveland, Ohio 



Movie Acting' 

Would you like to know if you are adapted to this 
work? Send 10c. for our Twelve-Hour Talent-Tester 
or Key to Movie Acting Aptitude and find whether 
or not you are suited to take up Movie Acting. 
Instructive and valuable. Send dime or stamps 
today. Interesting, illustrated Booklet on Movie 
Acting will also be included FREE! 
FILM INFORMATION BUREAU, Station R, Jackson, Mich 




Dress Designing Lessons FREE 

Women — Girls — 15 or over, can easily learn Dress and Costume ^' 

Designing during their spare moments ^ ^ 

IN TEN WEEKS 
Dress and Costume Designers Frequently Earn 

$45 to $100 a Week 

MANY START PARLORS IN THEIR OWN HOMES 



Cost ti> make is'oo Every woman should design nnd make her own evening 
gowns, dresses, waists, skirls, lingerie, wraps, 
coat* and suits nt one-third the shop price. 



- ^ Cut and 
. -^ Mail to 

^ Franklin Institute 

^ Dept.L714. Rochester. N.Y. 

40** Send mo AT ONCE. Tree of any 
j^* charge whatever, n.nnplo lesson* 
from tin- HOME STUDY COURSE here 
checked. 



You can save $25.1)0 



□ DRESS DESIGNING □ MILLINERY 



J Hundreds of Women Are Learning Millinery by Mail \ 



Name. 
Address 
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THE 

BOOK 

THAT HAS 
SHOWN 
THOUSANDSTHE 
WAY TO AMAZING 

SALARY INCREASES 

If only one man working in a routine 
small pay job had found inspiration 
enough in this remarkable book to achieve 
buccpss in the Soiling Held — a job paying 
him many times his former salary — then 

Sou might call it luck. But thousands 
ave done it. 
Charles Berry of Winterset. Iowa, is 
only one of them. He stepped from ?18 
a week as a dry goods clerk to a posi- 
tion making him $1,000 the very Brat 
month. J. P. Overstreet. of Dennison. 
Tex., read this remarkable book, left a 
job on the Capitol Police Force at a sal- 
ary of less than $1,000 a year, and in six 
weeks earned $1,800. F. Wynn. Portland, 
Ore., an ex-service man. earned $554.37 in 
one week. Geo. YV. Kearns of Oklahoma 
City found in this book a way to jump 
his earnings from $00 a month to $524.00 
in two weeks. And C. \V. Campbell 
learned from it how he could quit a clerk- 
ing job on the railroad to earn $1,682 in 
thirtv days. 

NOW— Your One Chance to 
Make Big Money ! 

Not one of these men ever had sold a 
thinjr before — not a dime's worth. If you 
had told one of them that he could sWI 
he would have laughed at you or come 
hack with the old saw that "Salesmen are 
horn, not made" And yet every one of 
them, through reading this book, discov- 
ered that Master Salesmen are made! And 
they found an easy way to rise from low 
pay to big earnings. 

Sounds remarkable, doesn't it? Yet 
there Is nothing remarkable about it. 
Salesmanship is governed by rules and 
laws. There is a certain way of doing 
things, certain way to approach a pros- 
pect to get this undivided attention — 
certain ways to stimulate keen interest — 
certain ways to overcome objections, bat- 
ter down prejudices, outwit competition 
and make the prospect act. 

And for any man who will learn these 
principles there is waiting a brilliant suc- 
cess and more money than he ever ex- 
pected to earn. This wonder book tells 
you how you can do it. 

Now Free 

This salary-raising book. "Modern Salesman- 
ship." is- now free. Send for it today. It will 
show you how you cstn easily become a Master 
Salesman, a big money maker. It will tell you 
about the National Salesmen's Traininc Association 
system of Salesmanship training and Free Em- 
ployment Service that 1ms meant so much to thou- 
sands^ — about the National Oemonstnition Method 
that gives you actual experience while studying— > 
and all about the fine opportunities that 
await you In the Selling Field. Send 
the coupon, NOW. It may mean success 
for you — suddenly. 

NATIONAL SALESMEN'S TRAINING 
ASSOCIATION 



Dept. 30-B 



CHICAGO, ILL. 



Mrtliod 
tudylnjt^ 

y 



National Salesmen's Training Association 

Dept. 30-B. Chicago. III., li. S. A. 

IMeasfl sent! rm\ without any oblt-iatlon on my part, 
your free Rook. "Hoderfj Salesmanship." and full In- 
formation about the N. S. T. A. system of Salesman- 
ship training and Employment Serrice. Also a list show- 
ing linos of business with openings for salesmen. 
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The News Reel 

Continued from \iage 84 

stance was Pola's acquiring of the 
Mary Pick ford dressing room. It 
had been unoccupied following 
Mary's departure, except by the sce- 
nario department, whose presence 
had caused no stellar jealousies. But 
when Pola was allowed to enjoy its 
Japanesque atmosphere, there was a 
violent though subdued murmuring 
in quarters less elegant. 

And now, it seems, Pola has mani- 
fested a superstition regarding cats. 
Nothing could be more disastrous to 
her popularity. Cats are a sacred 
subject at the studio, almost as sacred 
as they are in Egypt, or wherever it 
is that cats are worshiped. There 
are hundreds of the feline species at 
Lasky's, and they have lived long 
and multiplied exceedingly, all un- 
molested. 

But Pola has regarded their pres- 
ence as inauspicious. In fact, she is 
reported to have become quite catty 
about the cats, and to have ordered 
them exterminated, or at least ex- 
iled. 

Whereupon, Gloria Swanson, who 
is not shy on temperament herself, 
and who by some prerogative both 
valid and ancient, it appears, is 
guardian "of the cats, rose in wrath 
and forbade that aught be done to 
her wards. And so the matter stands 
at a deadlock, although somebody 
smartly remarked that it was begin- 
ning to look like a real catty catas- 
trophe. 



A Fan's Adventures in 
Hollywood 

Continued from page 71 

non Day, to meet Mr. Mayer himself, 
beside Fred Niblo, Enid Bennett, 
Hobart Bosworth and see Anita 
Stewart again. 

All of those were thrilling experi- 
ences, though they weren't as long 
as some of the other "adventures" 
I told you about. One of the short- 
est "adventures" I ever had with a 
big star, but at the same time one 
of the most thrilling, was my meet- 
ing Alia Nazimova. She was one 
of my three original movie idols. Not 
exactly a crush, but she stood for 
all that was great acting to me. I 
looked up to her as one might to 
Bernhardt. She seemed so great and 
far removed that I never even 
dreamed of actually meeting her even 
when I was in Hollywood. It never 
entered my head that a mere fan 
would ever get the opportunity to see 
her. When I learned I was going 
to be taken over to the United Stu- 
dios where madame worked, I could 



Could You Write a 
Story Like This? 
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Could you recognize the vital dramatic 
situation in this scene — and write a scenario 
about it ? 

It is a scene from the Rex Ingram Pro- 
duction (Metro Pictures Corporation), "The 
Conquering Power." A great drama built up 
from a commonplace story Situations like 
this are taking place around you every day. 
Right in your own street, in the house next 
door, in your home, a great drama is being 
lived. 

Why can't you build a plot around it? The 
successful photodramatists use the simplest 
themes; the biggest pictures are built around 
trivial incidents of everyday life. The suc- 
cessful screen writers are men and women 
who see the dramatic value of everyday oc- 
curences. A few years ago these men and 
women were receiving ordinary salaries for 
doing humble tasks. Now their incomes are 
thousands and tens of thousands of dollars 
yearly. 

$1500 Paid for a Scenario 

That is the average price. Just for the synopsis of 
a dramatic plot. 

You do not need writing ability. It is not hard to 
write a photoplay synopsis when you understand 
the principles of dramatic construction and photo- 
play technique. 

You cannot tell at this time whether you possess 
the ability to write photoplays. No test or analysis 
could tell you, for your sense of dramatic perception 
is undeveloped and your conception ox plot con- 
struction is unformed. 

But it is worth finding out, certainly. For if you 
want to write stories — if in your day dreams, you 
make up tales, even tales about yourself— you are 
creating. And remember, it does not take fine 
writing, just the instinct to create and a knowledge 
of photoplay construction. 

Producers Want 
Your Stories 

They must have stories. Plots are the only thing 
the motion picture industry lacks. All the l eaders in 
the profession are demanding 
plots, looking everywhere for 
them. Your opportunities as a 
screen writer in the opinion of j 
the film authorities are fully// 
explained in 32-page, illustrated 
book. The Fox Plan of Photo- V 

Elay Writing is outlined. The 
ook is yours FREE if you are 
interested in writing for the 
screen. Send the coupon today. 

Fox Photoplay Institute 

2537-39 S. State St., Dept 1282 Chicago 



Fox Photoplay Institute 

2537-39 S. State St., Dept. 1282 Chicago 
Please send me, without cost, your 32-page book telling 
about, the Fox Flan of Photoplay Writing, and about mr 
opportunities as a screen writer. I understand there is no 
obligation. 
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hardly believe it was true. I was 
told I probably wouldn't get the 
chance to speak to her as madaine is 
hard to reach, but I didn't care- — 
seeing was enough. 

At first we just stood on the out- 
skirts of the crowd of studio hands, 
camera men, and other people, and 
watched what was going on. Several 
actors stood around in make-up and 
dressing gowns waiting fo go through 
their tests. I instantly recognized 
the man who was sitting near the 
set as Charles Bryant, but my eyes 
were searching for Nazimova. It 
wasn't hard to single her out. She 
was the busiest person on the set and 
seemed to be doing everything. Her 
small, agile figure was here, there, 
everywhere — only pausing to ask 
Charles Bryant his opinion or ad- 
vice. 

Work let up a bit, and I was in- 
troduced to Mr. Bryant, who seems 
a serious, impressive man. and then 
to Nazimova! I'm sure my heart 
skipped a couple of beats when I 
shook hands with her. She wore a 
simple cream-colored frock and 
looked positively girlish — she is so 
little and slight, you know. She has 
the face of a tragedienne with a sad 
smile and fascinating long, narrow 
eyes. What surprised me most was a 
shock of vivid red hair, but I believe 
that was onlv a wig for her charac- 
ter. 

There is something just as strange 
and odd about her in person as there 
is in her unique shadow self. She 
speaks with an accent that is most 
bewitching. When I told her the pic- 
ture plays I liked her most in, she 
said: 

"Ah. but you only mention my best 
pictures. What about the bad ones ?" 

I told her that none of them 
seemed bad to me as long as she 
was in them, and she laughed. 

"Did you see 'Camille ?' You must 
see it. I consider it my best pic- 
ture. 

"Do you know — I am hungry, are 
you? Ah, then, you have had your 
lunch — I have not. You must come 
again when we are working on the 
picture." 

I walked out of the studio in a 
trance. All that I could think of was 
that I had really met her — that I had 
spoken to her— the great Nazimova ! 
Only for a few minutes, but it was 
worth more than hours with some 
other stars to me ! 

In the next issue Ethel Sands will 
tell you how her attitude toward the 
movies and her ideas about the play- 
ers have changed in many respects 
as a result of these adventures. It 
is perhaps the most illuminating ar- 
ticle she has written. 





SPIRIN 

SAY "BAYER" when you buy. InsistI 

Unless you see the "Bayer Cross" on tablets, you are 
not getting the genuine Bayer product prescribed by 
physicians over 23 years and proved safe by millions for 
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Colds 
Toothache 
Neuritis 
Neuralgia 



Headache 
Rheumatism 
Lumbago 
Pain, Pain 



Accept only "Bayer" package which contains proper directions. 

Handy "Bayer" boxes of 12 tablets — Also bottles of 24 and 100 — Druggists. 
Aspirin Is tun trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicyllcacld 




quickly cleared of 

Pimples, Blackheads, 

Acne Eruptions on the 

face or body — Enlarged Pores, 

Oily or Shiny Skin. Cleah-Tonb 

lias been Tried. Tested and Proven 

Its merits in over 100,000 test cases. 

'\^t'W\Y? T WRITE TODAY for my 
^T 1^ ■* 1* FreeBooklot— "ACLEAR- 
p4 iVArffcrf Tone Skin"— telling how 
I I cured myself after being afflicted fif teenycars. 
I E. S. CIVENS, 237 Chemical Bldg., Kansas City.Mo. 



Reduce Your Flesh in Spots 

Anas, Legs, Bust, Double Chin 

In fact the entire body or any part without dieting 
by wearing DR. WALTER'S 

Famous Medicated Reducing 

RUBBER GARMENTS 

For Men and Women 

Anklets for Reducin.fr and 
Shaping the Ankles. $7 00 
per pair. Extra high. $9.00. 
Send ankle measurement 
when ordering. 
Bust Reducer, S6.00 
Chin Reducer. S2.S0 
Send for Illus- 
trated Booklet 

Dr. Jeanne G. 
353 Fifth Avenue 






YOU HAVE A BEAUTIFUL FACE 



BUT YOUR NOSE? 



I" 



X THIS DAY and AQE attention to your appearance Is an absolute neces- 
sity ff you expect to make the most out of life. Not only should you wish to 
apj>ear as attractive ?s possible, for your own self satisfaction, which is 
alone well worth your efforts, but you will find the world In general judging 
you greatly. If not wholly, by your *'looks," therefore U pays to "look your J 
best" at all times. Permit no one to- sec you looking otherwise: It will Injure I 
you.' welfare! Upon the Impression you constantly make rests the failure or I 
success of vciur life. Which is to be your ultimata destiny? 

My newest greatly Improved Nose-Shaper, "Trados Model 25" I*. S. Pat- | 
ent, corrects now all ill-shaped noses, without operation, quickly, safely, com- 
fortably and permanently. Diseased cases excepted. Model 25 is the latest in 
Nose Shapcrs and surpasses all my prerlous Models and other Nose Shaper 
Patents by a large margin. It has six adjustable pressure regulators. Is made 
of light polished metal. Is firm and fits every* nose comfortably. The Inside Is 
upholstered with a fine chamois and no metal parts come in contact with the 
skin. Being worn at night It does not interfere with your dally work. Thou- 
sands of unsolicited testimonials on hand, and my fifteen years of studying 
and manufacturing Nose Shapers is at your disposal, which guarantees you en- 
tire satisfaction and a perfectly shaped nose. 
Write today for free booklet, which tells how to correct Ill-Shaped Noses without cost if not satisfactory 
M. Trllefly, Face Specialist, 1826 Ackerman Bldg., Bingliamton, N. Y. 

Alio For SaU at Firat-Clasm Drug Slort* 
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Deformities 
of the Back 

Thousands of 
Remarkable Cases 

An old lady, 72 years of 
age, who suffered for many 
yea rsand was absolutely help- 
less, found relief. A man who 
was helpless, unable to rise 
from his chair, was riding 
horseback and playing tennis 
withiu n year. A little child, 
paralyzed, was playing about 
the house after wearing a 
Philo Burt Appliance three 
weeks. We have successfully 
treated more than 40,000cases the past 19 years. 

30 Days' Trial Free 

We will prove its value in 
your own case. There is no 
reason why you should not 
accept our offer. The photo- 
graphs show how light, cool, 
elastic and easily adjusted the 
Philo Burt Appliance is — how 
different from the old tor- 
turous plaster, leather or 
steel jackets. 

Every sufferer with n weak- 
ened ordeformed spine owes 
it to himself to investigate; 
thoroughly. Price within 
reach of all. 

Send For Our Free Book. 



PHUO BURT MFG. CO. 

174*2 Odd Fallow* Tompl* 
JAMESTOWN.N.V. 





PERSONAL APPEARANCE 

Is now more than over the key-note of s"eris-\ Bow- 
Legged and Knock- Kneed men and women, hoth 
young and eld, will be glad to hear that 1 have now 
ready for market my new appliance, which will suc- 
cessfully straighten, within a short time, imw-lej:ged- 
Dan and knock-kneed less, safely, quickly and per- 
manently, without pain, operation or discomfort. 
Will not interfere with your dally work, being worn 
at night. My new "Idm-Strnltner," Model 18, II. S. 
Patent, Is easy to adjust: its result will save you 
soon from further humiliation, and lmpiove your 
personal appe trance lflfl per cent. 

Write today for my free copyrighted physiological 
and anatomical hook which telis you bow to correct 
bow and knock-kneed icgs without any obligation on 
your part. Kucl-ise a dime for postage. 

M. TRILETY, SPECIALIST 
393 t, Ackerman Building. BiNGHAMTON. N. Y 




Your Choice 
SOnOO MUSICAL 

mm %M = INSTRUMENTS 

FREE 

We have a wonderful new system of teaching note music 
by mail and to the first pupils in each locality we will uivo 
free n$20.00su»erb Violin. Tenor Banjo, Lkulele, Hawai- 
ian Guitar, Banjo, Guitar. llanjo-Ukulele, Mandolin. 
Banjo-Mandolin or Cornet absolutely free. A very small 
charge for h:ssons your only expanse. Pay nothing if you 
do not learn to play. We also teach Piano und Organ, 
Complete outfit free. Write at once, no obligation. 

SLINGEKT.ANl) SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
1815 Orchard tit., Dept. i7o Chicago, I1L 



What the Fans Think 
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is bound to accompany his spectacular 
rise; his colorful personality has obscured 
in even critical minds his genuine dra- 
matic gilt; and, above all, he has been 
dubbed "The male vamp" — an especially 
difficult hurdle to surmount without com- 
ing a cropper. However, if he happens 
to possess a character sane, enduring, and 
resolute enough to balance his present 
popularity, with a measure of self-under- 
standing and a dash of good fortune, he 
will retain and increase his hold. 

Here's luck to him ! 

Avalon R. Heath. 

Brooklyn, L. I. 

Down With the Glooms! 

While all the glooms are criticizing I 
want to call attention to the fact that a 
great many more good pictures are being 
made now than I can ever remember hav- 
ing seen before. 

Why, "The Prisoner of Zenda," "Monte 
Cristo," and "The Storm" were all run- 
ning here in Washington the same week 
and were closely followed by "Man- 
slaughter" and "The Eternal Flame." 

Every one of these pictures is worthy 
of honorable mention, and yet the glooms 
continue to seek small items to criticize. 

We're a funny public, though, aren't 
we, and very tickle? You know, while I 
would without a moment's hesitation pro- 
claim Xorma Talmadge and Lillian Gish 
the best actresses on the screen, if I had 
my choice of seeing either of them or 
Mae Murray, I am afraid it would be 
Mae Murray. Jean Stewart. 

Riggs Road, Brookland, D. C. 

King Chariot. 

We live and learn. 

I found the other day 

The only woman in the world 

Who didn't like our Charlie. 

She saw him in his very earliest comedy 

And never went again. 

I became evangelistic — 

I prayed and pleaded with her 

And vowed quite earnestly 

That I would show her 

Times had changed and those first pies 

Now hung as mute on Charlie's walls 

As if their souls were dead. 

I dragged her in to see "The Kid." 

And, sitting there, I watched her change 

her mind. 
I never had to change mine — 
I've always knelt at Chariot's feet 
And, kneeling, laughed my cares away. 
Xow that he has chosen 
To show his sadder side. 
The little boy Dick Whittington, 
Clutching his cat, comes to our mind, 
And mission bells, like those of London 

town. 
Seem chiming out the message: 
"Play again, play again, Chaplin, 
Twice-crowi:cd Kin? of Scrcendom — 
Of Sadness and of Mirth." 

J. O'Hara. 
Box 343, Santa Rosa, Calif. 

The Six Most Promising. 

The six most prominent players of the 
year, in my estimation, are: Lcatrice Joy, 
Xita Xaldi, Ramon Navarro, Virginia 
Yalli, Edward Burns, and Barbara La 
Marr. Miss Joy being the most notable 
because of her wonderful work in De 
Mille's "Manslaughter." 

Players who should be starred because 
of their many faithful screen portrayals 
are : Lila Lee, Lois Wilson, Harrison 
Ford, and Hclene Chadwick. 



Ending of this year yet finds Lillian 
Gish premiere actress of the silver sheet. 

Oh, yes, my vote for Ben Hur and Peter 
Pan — Antonio Moreno and Mary Pick- 
ford. Anthony A. Abbott. 

Utica, X. Y. 

Why Are People So Blind? 

We all have our ideals. Some of us 
want quiet, happy futures. A cozy house, 
his great overcoat hung on the rack be- 
hind the front door, a trail of ashes across 
the parlor carpet, shaving soap all over 
the guest towel, and best of all, his own 
adorable self acros> the tea table, laugh- 
ing and teasing. Then — sensational ca- 
reers, fame, luxury, adulations o.. all sides 
— some of us want that. But if 1 could 
have one thing to pick, I would ask for 
the magic invisible cloak of the fairy 
tales. Once mine, I would be happy for- 
ever. 1 can just imagine my joy when I 
wrap myself up in it, and jump in the 
first train headed for Los Angeles. Ar- 
riving at last, I would simply fly to a. 
certain house in Beverly Hills. For in 
that certain house lives the most wonder- 
ful, the most beautiful and ideal person 
in the world. 

Why are people so blind? How can 
any one think of liking such everyday 
people — in comparison to "my lady faire" 
— as are the rest of the stars? If I were 
an artist I would spend my life painting 
her picture. As it is I intend to follow 
her around, watching every move and 
gesture and listening to every word, for 
the rest of my life — with the help of my 
aforesaid cloak. 

But perhaps I haven't been fair in 
thinking that all of you are unapprecia- 
tive. By some chance you may not have 
seen her pictures, and so may not know 
of the marvels you have missed. If such 
is the case, I have compassion on you, and 
will give you the key to this wonderful 
garden of loveliness. Xext time you see 
the naive Priscilla Dean gleaming at you 
from the front of the theater, don't stop 
to think of "how, when, or where;" just 
grab a ticket and enter. Then 

Some day I know you will write and 
thank me for having told you all about 
her. Mathilda Xathan. 

no East Seventy-eighth Street, Xew 
York City. 

A Rebuke From Across the Sea. 

I am an English reader of the Pic- 
ture-Pi.av Magazine, having read it for 
just three months. 

"What the Fans Think" amuses me 
greatly, but it also annoys me much. 
American "fans" appear to me to be alto- 
gether too critical! Why don't they leave 
the criticism to the proper persons, 
namely, the critics? For instance, Doro- 
thy Brehr's letter in the Xovember copy 
— she has all the best actresses and actors, 
in her estimation, labeled and pigeon- 
holed. I don't think it fair to the play- 
ers themselves. I'm sure she. herself, 
would be upset if she read such letters 
about herself or her work — if she docs 
any. It's all very well saying, "But 'What 
the Fans Think' is run expressly for fans 
to air their views." Perhaps, but to me 
some readers' views appear very rude and 
personal. 

In England, though we have only two 
movie magazines, one never reads such 
letters. American fans seem unable to 
enjov a film unless they pull it to pieces 
first." 

Continued on page 106 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 



Agents and Help Wanted 

WE START YOU IN BUSINESS, furnishing 
everything; men and women $30 to $100 
weekly operating our "Specialty Candy Fac- 
tories anywhere. Booklet free. \v. Ilillyer 
Rag.sdale. Drawer 2!). East Orange . N. J. 

GOVT RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS start 
$133 month ; expenses paid. Specimen ex- 
amination questions free. Columbus Institute, 
B-3, Columbus, Ohio. 

BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES. Every 
owner buys gold initials for bis aulo. You 
charge $1.50, make $1.35. Ten orders daily 
easy. Write for particulars and free sam- 
ples. American Monogram Co., Dept. 170. 
East Orange. X. .1. 

SHIRT manufacturer wants agents; sell 
advertised brand men's shirts direct to 
wearer. No capital or experience required. 
Free samples. Madison Mills, 60S Broadwav, 
New York. 

AGENTS — Signs of all kinds for stores 
and offices. Big money-making line. Atracto 
Sign Works, AC, Cicero 1'. P., Chicago. 

WIDE-AWAKE MAN TO TAKE CHARGE 
of our local trade : $0 to $8 a dav steady : no 
experience required; pay starts at once: 
write today. American Products Co., 7910 
American Bldg.. Cincinnati. Ohio. 

MAKE $25 to $50 a Week representing 
Clows' Famous Philadelphia Hosiery, direct 
from mill — for men. women, children. Every 
pair guaranteed. Trices that win. Free 
book "How lo Start" tells the storv. George 
Clows Company. Desk Oij. Phi ladelphia. Pa. 

AUTOMOBILE FREE TO TAILORING 

Agents: Make $75.(1(1 a week and up and get 
an automobile free taking orders for our fine 
tailored-to-measnre suits. Big assortment of 
All-Wool Fabrics all at the one low price of 
$20.75. Every order pavs von big cash profit 
in advance. We supply finest selling outfit 
and give an automobile free to every man 
who qualifies. Write quick for startling offer. 
Dept. 503. Park Tailoring Company, Chicago, 

$60-$200 a Week Gold Letters for Store 
Windows. Easily applied. Free Samples. Gen- 
eral Agents. Metallic Letter Co., 431T North 
Clark. Chicago. 

EARN up to $400 Monthly, living ex- 
penses paid, in Hotel work. Splendid oppor- 
tunities for trained men and women — many 
openings. We have more than we can fill. 
80.000 hotel positions to bo filled the com- 
ing year. We train you at home. Send for 
free booklet — Standard Business Training 
Inst.. 211 Carlton Court. Buffalo. N. Y. 

SELL us your spare time: you can earn 
$15 to $50 weekly writing showcards at 
home: no canvassing: pleasant profitable pro- 
fession easily quickly learned by our simple 
graphic block system : artistic ability un- 
necessary : we instruct and supply work. 
Wilson Methods. Limited. Dept. 22. 04 East 
Richmond. Toronto. Canada. 

EARN S10 daily silvering mirrors, plat- 
ing, refinishing metalware. headlights, chan- 
deliers, bedsteads. Outfits furnished. Decie 
Silver Laboratories. 113.". Broadwav, New 
York. 

GOVERNMENT Railway Mail Clerks. 
$1S3-$105 Month. List positions open — free. 
Write immediately. Franklin Institute. Dept. 
M2P. Rochester. N. Y. 

HOUSEWIVES BUY Harper's Invention on 
sight. New business. No competition. Ten- 
Use Set is combination of ten indisnensihle 
household necessities. $7.50 to S30.00 daily, 
easv. Write for Free trial offer. Harper 
Brush Works. 120 A Street. Fairfield. Iowa. 

Astrology 

YOUR FUTURE — As foretold by the stars. 
Send 25c. birthdate. and year for three-page 
reading concerning health, success, marriage. 
Bernard. Box 000. San Francisco. Cal. 



Automobiles 

AUTOMOBILE OWNERS, garagemen. me- 
chanics, send today for free copy of this 
month's issue. It contains helnful. instruc- 
tive information on overhauling, ignition 
troubles, wiring, carburetors, storage batter- 
ies, etc. Over 120 pages, illustrated. Send 
for free copy today. Automobile Digest. 530 
Butler Bldg.. Cincinnati. 



Detectives Wanted 



BECOME detectives : big wages ; oppor- 
tunities everywhere ; experience unnecessary ; 
write Wagner, ISO East 70th. New Y'ork. 



MEN — Age 17 to 55. Experience unneces- 
sary. Travel: make secret investigations, re- 
ports. Salaries : expenses. American Foreign 
Detective Agency. 114. St. Louis. 



DETECTIVES EARN BIG MONEY. Travel. 
Excellent opportunity. Experience unneces- 
sary. Particulars free. Write. American 
Detective System, 1008 Broadway, N. Y. 



BE A DETECTIVE. Excellent opportunity, 
good pay. travel. Write C. T. Ludwig. 43G 
Westover Building. Kansas City, Mo. 

MEN WANTED for detective work. Ex- 
perience unnecessary. Write for details ex- 
plaining guaranteed position. J. Ganor. for- 
mer Gov't Detective, D. S., St. Louis, Mo. 



Dogs 



DOG OWNER'S TEXTBOOK FREE: ex- 
pert advice on proper care, training and feed- 
ing. Free with 3 months' trial subscription 
to America's popular dog and hunting maga- 
zine. Send 25c. todav (coin or stamps!, 
Sportsman's Digest. 500 Butler Bldg.. Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio. 



Educatii 



BECOME a Laboratory Expert. Study 
Microbiology, Bacteriology. Interesting, prof- 
itable. Urinalysis Outfit free. Write for 
Free prospectus. Physicians & Surgeons Col- 
lege of Microbiology. Boom 973, 2240 Burling 
Street, Chicago. 



Farm Lands 



GOOD FARM LANDS. 20. 40, SO acre 
tracts near hustling city in lower Michigan. 
$10 to $50 down : balance long time. Oppor- 
tunity awaits you here. Write today for big 
free booklet. Swigart Land Company. X-1205 
First National Bank Building, Chicago. 



Help Wanted — Female 



$G — $18 a dozen decorating pillow tops at 
home, experience unnecessary: particulars for 
stamp. Tapestry Paint Co.. 110. LaGrange, 
Ind. 

Help Wanted— Male 

EARN $110 to $250 monthly, expenses 
paid, as Railway Traffic Inspector. Position 
guaranteed after 3 months' spare time study 
or monev refunded. Excellent opportunities. 
Write for Free Booklet CM-2S. Stand, Busi- 
ness Training Inst.. Buffalo, N. Y. 



Patents and Lawyers 

INVENTORS desiring to secure patents 
should write for our guidebook "How To Get 
Your Patent." Send sketch or description for 
our opinion of its patentable nature. Ran- 
dolph & Co.. Dept. 412, Washington. D. C. 



PATENTS. Highest references. Rates rea- 
sonable. Best results. Promptness assured. 
Booklet free. Watson E. Coleman. Patent 
Lawyer. 024 F Street. Washington. D. C. 



Personal 



PATENTS. Write for Record of Invention 
Blank and free guide book. Send model or 
sketch and description for free opinion of its 
patentable nature. Highest references. 

Prompt Attention. Reasonable Terms. Victor 
,T. Evans & Co. 707 Ninth. Washington. D. C. 



PATENTS SECURED. Submit sketch or 
model of your Invention for examination. 
Write for Record of Invention blank and 
valuable book. Free. ,T. L. Jackson & Co., 
305 Ouray Building, Washington. D. C. 



INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. Pat- 
ented or unpatented. Write Adam Fisher 
Mfg. Co., 223. St. Louis. Mo. 



YOUR HOROSCOPE covering full year 
50c. Includes an extensive reading, valua- 
ble daily guide, large pictorial chart, and 
special forecasts for each month. Scientific, 
complete. Try it ! Money back if dissatis- 
fied. Give birthdate. Address C. Daniels, 
Flatbnsh Station. Box 32. Brooklyn. N. Y. 

YOU CAN BE POPULAR at very little ex- 
pense and trouble. Particulars free. Room 
B08SS. 110 West 40th. New York. 



Scientific 



SOLVE Your Problems by scientific per- 
sonal analysis. A Self-revealing psychological 
chart and foundation principles in personal 
development for 10c. Thomson-Heywood. 
Dept. A. Chronicle Bldg., San Francisco. 

Short Stories and Photoplays 

FREE to writers — a wonderful little book 
of money -making hints, suggestions, ideas; 
the A B C of successful Story and Movie 
writing. Absolutely Free. Just address 
Authors' Press. Kept. SO. Auburn. N. Y. 

WRITE News Items and Short Stories for 
pay in spare time. Copyright Book and plans 
free. Press Reporting Syndicate (406), St. 
Louis. Mo. 

WRITE PHOTOPLAYS: $25— S300 paid 
any one for suitable ideas. Experience un- 
necessary : complete outline Free. Producers 
League. 439 St. Lonis. 

WRITERS! Stories. Poems. Plays, etc.. are 
wanted for publication. Literary Bureau, 175, 
Hannibal. M<> 

PHOTOPLAYS FOR CALIFORNIA PRO- 
DUCERS: also stories for publication. To 
Beginners. Plot Chart and details free. Har- 
vnrd Company. 560. San Francisco. 

BIG MONEY' in writing photoplays, stories, 
poems, songs. Send today for Free copy 
America's leading writer's magazine, full of 
helpful advice on writing and selling. Wri- 
ter's Digest. G05 Butler Building. Cincinnati. 



Songs, Poems, Etc. 



SOXGWRITERS! Learn of the public's 
demand for songs suitable for dancing and 
the opportunities greatly changed conditions 
offer new writers, obtainable only in our 
"Songwriters Manual & Guide" sent free. 
Submit your ideas for songs at once for free 
criticism and advice. We revise poems, com- 
pose music, secure copyright and facilitate 
free publication or outright sale of songs. 
Knickerbocker Studios. 304 Gaiety. Bldg., New 
York. 

WONDERFUL PROPOSITION for song 
poem or melodv writers. Ray Hibbeler. D-102, 
4H4Q Dickens Ave.. Chicago. 

WRITE THE WORDS FOR A SONG. We 
compose music. Our Chief of Staff wrote 
many big song-hits. Submit your song-poem 
to us at once. New York Melody Corp.. 
402 Fitzgerald Bldg . New York. 

$500.00 PRIZE CONTEST. If you write 
the best third verse for our song "Empty 
Arms" you will receive $500. Send your name 
and we shall send you free the contest rules 
and words of this song. World Corp., 245 
W. 47th St., Dept. 073D. New York. 

YOU write the words for a song. We'll 
compose the music free and publish same. 
Send song-poems to-dav. B. Lenox Co., 271 
W. 125th St.. New York. 

WRITE A SONG : any subject, you can 
do it. Send words todav — I will compose 
the music. Frank Radncr. 004S Prairie Ave., 
Dept. 626, Chicaco. 

POEMS WANTED — Sell your song verses 
for cash. Submit Mss at once or write New 
Era Music Co.. 104 St. Louis. Mo. 



Vaudeville 



GET ON THE STAGE. I tell you how! 

Send stamp for instructive Stage Book and 

particulars. K. La Delle. Box 557. Los 
Angeles. Cal. 



Wanted to Buy 



CASH for Old Gold. Platinum. Silver. Dia- 
monds. Liberty Bonds. War. Thrift. Unused 
Postage Stamps. False Teeth. Magneto Points. 
Jobs, anv valuables. Mall in today. Cash 
sent, return mail. Goods returned In ten days 
if vou're not satisfied. Ohio Smelting Co., 
302 lllpnodrome Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Cannot be Destroyed 
with Sealing Wax 

WE will forfeit $10,000.00 if it 
can be proved that any seal- 
ing wax ever destroyed a single 
hair root. 

Do not buy anything for re- 
moving hair unless you get a 
promise that your money will be 
refunded if you are dissatisfied 
after using it once. This is the 
guaranteeunderwhichDeMiracle 
is sold. 

Pulling hair out with sealing 
wax is painful. It does not de- 
stroy hair roots but does enlarge 
the pores. A simple and inex- 
pensive way to prove this is to try 
pulling hair out with a small 
piece of adhesive plaster. 

Remember, DeMiracle is the only 
method that has evef been endorsed by 
eminent Physicians, Surgeons, Dermatol- 
ogists, Medical Journals, and Prominent 
Magazines, for temoving hair from face, 
neck, arms, underarms, limbs, etc. Write 
for free book, The Truth About Super- 
fluous Hair. 

Three Sizes: 60c, $1.00, $2.00 

At all toilet counters or direct from us, 
in plain wrapper, on receipt of price, 

lleodliraefc 

Dtpt. R-32P«tk Ave.andl29lh St.. New York 



What the Fans Think 

Continued from page 104 





THAT NATURAL 
lOMPLKXION" by pteliug- 
off freckle". tun, jiimpl.-*, blaekiicadit. Itvcr-itpotn, 
wrinkles, fox-i.ita and mmldy oily akin. NON-ACID 
( patented i lotttin. l'ainleaa. harm Ira*. Bfraotaj as- 
tounding. Guaranteed. I'roofa. Ileauty Talk Free. 

BEAUTYPEEL COSMETIC CO., 

Oept. "P.** El Pnio, Texna 



Teach Yourself to Write Photoplays 

By the Direct, Practical Method 

Endorsed by Producers 

who are cooperating with us to help you. They furnish 
us for publication the actual photoplay synopses from 
which their fortiicominR feature pictures were filmed. 
In connection with each synopsis we publish an In- 
structive analysis of the story, written by Vernon 
Hoasland, noted critic. Make your own stories salable 
through a study of successful pictures by means of 
these synopses and analyses. An easy and fascinating 
way to master the art of the screen. For example. 
we have the studio synopsis and analysis of 

"BROKEN CHAINS" 

Winifred Kimball's photoplay which won 

THE $10,000 GOLDWYN-CHICAGO NEWS PRIZE. 

This photoplay will be released In January. Send 
$1.00 for the synopsis anil learn Why it was consid- 
ered the best of 30.000 submitted. 

Screen Writers' Educational Bureau 
30 A, 145 W. 45th St. New York 



If they saw some of the old stuff we 
have to contend with here occasionally, 
they might have cause to grumble. Also, 
in conclusion, Dorothy Brehr, Milton Sills 
can act ! Yours faithfullj-, 

Paul Trere. 

The Park, Buxton, Derbyshire, Eng- 
land. 

Why Can't We Express Our Opinions? 

I notice that in the October number of 
Picture-Play I am criticized for my at- 
titude toward Miss Swanson. I thought 
that this department was open to those 
who wished to show their approval or 
disapproval of the stars. But lately, it 
seems to me, that instead of criticizing 
the stars, they are more inclined to vent 
their feelings on other fans! 

Mrs. Greene has a perfect right to think 
as she does about Gloria. But so have I 
a right to think as I do. If every one in 
this world were perfect, what would there 
be to criticize? Don't we all read the 
melancholy and usually pessimistic re- 
views of current plays by Robert Bench- 
ley in Life? We don't always agree with 
him, perhaps, but can we say, therefore, 
that he doesn't know his business? What 
about the pungent satire of George Jean 
Nathan's reviews, or those of Agnes 
Smith, who so rarely commends, but 
usually condemns? And now that we 
have our own private, personal corner to 
fire our guns from, why can't we express 
our opinions there? As a young Span- 
iard who wrote concerning my letter said, 
"Criticism, makes the stars work and 
think." 

When the movies cease to be optical 
amusement and we have to use our heads, 
too, then a lot of good-looking clothes 
won't mean so much. But why not com- 
bine them, as in the case of Nita Xaldi? 
There is a vampire what is! 

And why don't a few fans tell how 
much they enjoy Lois Wilson's fine work? 
She's the one star I know who looks and 
acts like an everyday, human American 
girl. 

In closing, let's all give three cheers 
for Ethel Sands and try to imitate her 
clever, kind way of writing. 

Mary Lorraine Benedict. 

i2io Wood Avenue, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 

This British Fan Thinks Differently 
About Offering Criticism. 

I wonder whether there is, or has been, 
a bigger burlesque on the screen than 
"When Knighthood Was in Flower." I 
consider it is an insult to English intel- 
ligence. 

Quite fifty per cent of the incidents 
never happened at all. Of course, the 
photography is excellent, and the settings 
are glorious, but, oh, Marion Davies ! 
Whoever cast her for that part? She 
simply walked through. Had it not been 
for Lynn Harding the film would have 
been a complete fiasco — which will be seen 
by the fact that it has only run a few 
weeks at the Scala, London, and has been 
replaced by that masterpiece, "Orphans of 
the Storm." 

And not only that, but our Prince of 
Wales was present at the first presenta- 
tion — he was there to support charity — 
and he went out before it was half fin- 
ished. 

Well, that's off my chest. 

Now a few remarks about Rodolph Val- 
entino. 

I will admit that I was very prejudiced 



against him, being so much boomed, but 
since seeing "The Four Horsemen of the 
Apocalypse" I think he is fine, and his 
work superb. I fervently hope they will 
not give him poor material now, and spoil 
him, because that is what has happened to 
Charles Ray, who is a back number oyer 
here now, as is Eugene O'Brien ; you will 
hear people say 4 . whenever the latter's 
name is mentioned, "Oh, yes, he used to 
play with Norma Talmadge, didn't he?" 
Perhaps "Voice From the Minaret" will 
"bring him back." 

1 think the man that holds the English 
public is Wallace Reid. He is always so 
refreshing, his stories are always bright, 
and he works as though he is enjoying it, 
which very few do. Another one who 
is fast gaining popularity is Cullen Landis. 

I wonder how many have noticed that 
the stars who have held their own for 
years are those who have had to start 
right from the bottom and work very 
hard to attain the positions they now hold: 
Mary Pickford, the screen's greatest art- 
iste ; Pauline Frederick, Norma and Con- 
stance Talmadge, Lillian and Dorothy 
Gish, Ethel Clayton, Douglas Fairbanks, 
Wallace Reid, Thomas Meighan, whom I 
remember over here years ago in "Broad- 
way Jones," and several others. 

They will live because they are not 
"made-in-a-night" stars, like Lila Lee, 
Wanda Hawley, Martha Mansfield, and 
one or two others, who have been com- 
pelled to go back to the ranks, and who 
will eventually die out altogether. Why? 
Inexperience. Take Edna Purviance. 
What has she done besides being with 
Chaplin? Nothing, and I doubt if she 
will. Inexperience again. 

I suppose I shall be ragged to death by 
some fans, but, nevertheless, "them's my 
sentiments." 

Before I wind up, a few words about 
photos. I wonder why it is some play- 
ers send photographs without demanding 
money and others ask it? I would like 
the fans to know what a nice thing Ro- 
dolph Valentino did. I wrote him for a 
photo, which he sent, but when it reached 
me the photo had been extracted, and I 
received an empty envelope. I wrote him 
about it, and nearly by return of post I 
received another, a large one, with the 
envelope sealed, and no payment asked. 
He has gone up one hundred per cent in 
my estimation. 

I wonder if any one has ever received 
a photo from Ethel Clayton? I never 
have, and I don't know of any one who 
has. __ Billy Barnes. 

S Lindore Road, Clapham Common, 
London, England. 

How One Fan Sizes Up Audiences. 

I want to say something about Kather- 
ine MacDonald. I wish that the critics 
would leave her alone for a while and 
give the dear a chance. She is not a poor 
actress by any means, but a good one. I 
expect some day that she'll be among the 
greatest. So far as her beauty goes, 
there is no one who can deny that she 
is the most beautiful actress or person in 
the world. She is one actress about whom 
I feel instinctively that she must be very 
good. There is a sadness in her eyes 
which makes me believe and think that 
she has gone through a lot of unhappi- 
ness. There is something about her ex- 
pression which seems to say that she 
wants some one to confide in and tell 
her troubles to. I like to make up im- 
aginary life stories about all my favor- 
ites. I hope some day I will have the 




GET THIS WONDERFUL RING. If You 

Can Tell It From a Genuine Diamond Send It Back 

Theao amnzlnnr, beautiful CORODITE diamonds posiiiwly match 
ffenuino dLimoml.i tnevery way— same blazing flash rind dazzling 
play of living rainbow (ire. They, alone, stand the diamond testa. 
Including terrific acid toatoidiroctcompa: inon.Lii~etirneejcperts 
netd allthcircxpericncctoseo any difference. Trove thia yourself. 

Wear a Corodite Diamond 7 Days Free 

Make thin test. You risk nothing. Wear afrcnuiue Coroditaand 
• diamond siile by aide on the (tame finf*er for 7 days. If jou 
or your friends can toll the difference, send It hack; yon won't be 
' outa slnirlo penny. That's fair enough. Jf youkeep thorlng. the 
irice printed here (a all you pay. No Instal mmta. Remember, 
Joroditcs alone have the name cutting aostBOn ator.ea. 

No. 1-Ladles' Solital-o UK Gold S. Rina; S2.84 

No. 2— (ienta' Heavy Belcher 14K Gold ri. King . . . S3.4B 
No. 3-Conta' MsMpfve Hexagon Gypsy Rnjr .... S4.27 
No.4-La<lic!)'Ilnnd-Carvcd Basket Set tine. plat, finish S3. 96 
No. 5-Ladies* Tiffany Bridal Klooaom Entrraved . . . $3.54 
Carat size gems. Beautiful mounting" of fro3i modern design. 
Choice of gold or latest white platinum finish. Unqualified 20- 
year guarantee. Handsome art-leather case five with each ring. 
CCftJIft til% UnUCV Keep your money right at home. Just 
OCIIU I1U IIIUnLI eendname, addreoa and number of rlnir 
•anted and flize aa nhown by slip of pater, fitting end to end 
__round finuer joint. Your ring will come by. return mail. When 
J ring arrives deimsitamount Bhown above with postman. If you 
J decide not to keep ring after 7 daya' wear, send It back and 
I your money will be Immediately returned. Send today* 

E. RICHWINE CO. 

33 S. Dearborn St., D«pt.20, Chicago, Illinois 
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W -?J VCARS THE STANDARD ffiWAWVtf " 
SCHOOL fVR THEATRE ARTS 

AUV IEHJJE SCHOOI/ 

S3RAMATIC ARTS 

TOUI? SCHOOLS IN ONE. PRACTICAL STAGE 
TRAINING. THE SCHOOL'S STUDENTS 5TOCK*«>- 
THEATRE Af FORD PUBIIC STAGE APPEARANCES'' 
Write lor catalog montlomnir study denlred to 

D. IRWIN, Secretary 

43 W. 72d St. New York City 

Between B'way & Central Park West 



High School Course 

in 2 Years 





aide of two years, 
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can complete 

is simplified Hijrh 

School Course at home in- 

Moeta all requirements for entrance to colletc 
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AMERICAN SCHOOL 

Dent. II 276 Drcxel Ave. & 58th St. CHICAGO 



MAKE MONEY 
I AT HOME* 



YOU can earn from $1 to $2 an hour in your spare time writ- 
ing show cards. Quickly and easily learned by our new 
timple "Instructograph ' method. No canvassing or solicit- 
ing ; we teach you how, guarantee you steady work at home 
no matter where you live, and pay yoy cash eaih week. 
Full particulars and Booklet Free. 
AMERICAN SHOW CARD SCHOOL 
236 Ryrie Building Toronto, Can 



BE AN ARTIST 



Comics. Cartoons, Commercial, Newspaper ami Magazine Illuntratlng, 
Pastel Crayon I'nrtrnin and Fashion*. Bf Mail or Local Classen, 
Write for Mrma and U*t »f Mccauful students. 
Associated Art Studios :: :: A83 Flatiron Bldg.. New York 



Secrets of Beauty 
Parlors Revealed 



Formerly Closely Guarded Secrets, Make Fortunes 

Women easily enrn $40 to S75 a week. We make you expert 
in all branches, like manage, strap, waving, packs, dyeing. 
marcel, skin work, manicuring, etc. No experience neces- 
sary. Stu ly at home in span* time. Enrn while you learn. 
Authorised diploma. Money-back guarantee Get FIIKIC 
book. Oriental System of (leant j Culture, I>ept. 

82, 1000 PlTOrsey lllvd.. Cliicago. 



SuperfluQUjHAIRallGONE 



Forever removed by the Mahler 
Method which kills the hair root 
without pain or injuries to the skin 
in the privacy of your own home 
Send today 3 stamps for Free Booklet 
D. J. MAHLER CO., 483- B Mihler Park, Providence, R. I. 



Advertising Section 

opportunity of seeing and talking to all 
of them. 

If I were to judge audiences the way 
I think they should be judged, according 
to their intelligence, 1 would say this: 

He who knows and knows that he 
knows is wise. Follow him. Four per 
cent of the audience. 

He who knows and -knows not that 
he knows is asleep. Wake him. Nine- 
teen per cent of the audience. 

He who knows and knows not that 
he knows not is a fool. Shun him. Sev- 
enty-live per cent of the audience. 

He who knows not and knows that he 
knows not is simple. Teach him. Two 
per cent of the audience. 

Alexander Arnold. 

468 Dayton Avenue, St. Paul, Minn. 

How They Draw in Grand Rapids. 

In Mrs. T. T. Taney's letter she starts 
out by saying she does not care for Bebe 
Daniels or Mary Pickford, and ends by- 
saying "Give me the relined ones every 
time." I've never seen many of Bebe's 
pictures, so won't express my views of 
her here, but Mary's I have seen — every 
one since "The Good Little Devil," and 
I wish to say that any one who doesn't 
consider Mary Pickford refined must 
have an odd conception of refinement. 
I hope when I am a hundred years old 
that I have one tenth of the refinement 
of Mary Pickford. 

What Mrs. C. Greene has to say about 
Gloria and Elinor Glyn is absolute truth. 
If between Elinor and her director Glo- 
ria isn't ruined, she'll be an actress. As 
it is, she is little more than a clothes 
model — and such clothes ! I work in a 
movie theater here, and I tell you people 
are sick of Gloria in such things. 

Our theater is packed quickest for Mary 
Pickford, Valentino, Fairbanks, and both 
Talmadge girls. Charles Rav draws well. 
Harold Lloyd jams 'em in. Charles Chap- 
lin's "The Kid" drew well, but none of 
his other stuff is liked as well as was 
"The Kid." "Orphans of the Storm" 
played to a full house both afternoons and 
evenings. A return engagement of 
"Hearts of the World" did the same 
thing. 
_ Wally Reid has a large following in this 
city, too. The last two pictures he plaved 
in here were "Champion of the World" 
and "Nice Peonle." I heard several girls 
remark, "Wally makes up his lips too 
much. A man shouldn't have such a 
cupid's-bow." 

Thomas Meighan's following here is 
rather falling off, and so is Katherine 
MacDonald's. May Murray's following 
has dropped on her last two pictures here. 
I loved her in "On With the Dance." I 
saw that picture in Cleveland, Ohio, and it 
ran five weeks in the largest movie house 
there, and then played eight weeks more 
around the city ! 

People here are talking of Coleen 
Moore and Lois Wilson as the coming 
stars. Sincerely. Peghy Ran. 

20 East Pleasant Street, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

The Public Rarely Goes Back. 

That my opinions have been many 
years forming have made them none the 
less decided. I have seen many stars 
come, and many go. We have had them 
work slowly up the ladder, as did Norma 
Talmadge ; we have had them come to 
the screen already famous, as did Pauline 
Frederick and Douglas Fairbanks : we 
have had them gradually endear them- 
selves to us, as did Mary Pickford; and 
we have had them wildly heralded by en- 
thusiastic press agents, as was Lila Lee. 
But never, in all the history of moving 
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Thank Tout 

C7>KRHAPS you know 
A that wc can do 
your comhings 
into a coiffure 
that delights the eye 
and docs not strain your purse 

If you ilon* 1 , 

Try Us! 

CPKIMIAPS you know 

Xthal wc can do 
the coiflure 
you've worn so long— 
for little money 
to look like new 
and wear some more. 

If you don't, 
Try Us! 

CpERHAPS you know 
Xthat wc can do 
your hair — 
to drop 1 years 
and make you younger 
in looks and feel. 

If you don't, 
Try Us! 

^PERHAPS you know 

Athat wc can do 
Human Hair 
in modern style 
becomingly and cheap 
and that wc send — a Catalog Free. 

If you do, 

please tell your friendr* 

To Try Us!— Thank You! 

FRANCES ROBERTS CO. 

Guaranteed Hair Goods 

100 Fifth Ave., Dept.C, New York 





Note the remarkable Improvement in the eamafaeo 

You. Too, Kay Instantly 
Beaut-fy Your Eyes with 

More than all else, welNdefincdeyobrowaandlaxnrtantlaahea 
create the beauty and e::prc^r:oaof your face. Thesli,:].t 
darkening, trio accentuation of lino nncfs'.iacZowlatho scent. 
"MAY BELLI NE" makes scant eyel:rowoond lashes »r>pctir 
naturally dark, lontr and luxurious. Instantly and unfailingly 
the eyes appear larrrer, dceicr and rnn-o bri.liant. 
The improvement will delight you. UnLks other 
preparations, absolutely harrrlesa and 



mirror and brush. Two Hhodos, Flfnckand 

Brown. 75c AT YOUR DEALER'S or 

"'rect from u3. noatnnfd. Accept only 

mulno "MAYBELLINE" and yonrpot- 



dlrect fmm Qfl. noatnal 

Crenulno "MAYBELLINL _ 
sfactior. la assured. Tear cut thia ad nouf 



an n reminder. 

MAVBrLLINE CO. 

4750- 585horidao Road CHICAGO 




Ma. ve Yau. An /dea. 
Far A MavreSiaf? 

1 WRITE FDR 
THE MOVIES 

B tg Money f/j ft — 



Ideas for moving picture plays 

wanted by producers 
Big prices paid for accepted materia! 

Submit Ideas iq any form sit once for our free ex- 
amination and advice. Previous experience un- 
net-pssary. 

This Is not a school. Wo have no course, ulan. 
hook, system or other Instruction matter to sell you. 
A strictly l:ona tide service for those who would 
turn their talents into dollars. 

An Interesting Hook let 

"The Photoplay in the Making" 

Sent free for the askitis. 

BRISTOL PHOTOPLAY STUDIOS 

Suite 602 E. Bristol Building, New York, N. Y. 
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Will Dad 

escape the penalty 

of Stiff, lame, sore muscles? 




When a set of unused muscles 
gets hard or prolonged exercise, 
know that next -day kinks are 
coming. 

The wise play-daddy knows 
that the prompt application of 
Absorbine, Jr. invigorates tired 
and jaded muscles. No second 
day discomfort is experienced. 

Many mothers appreciate that 
Absorbine, Jr. is also the safe 
antiseptic; both preparations so 
conveniently combined in one 
container. 

Because Absorbine, Jr. is safe, and 
of a clean, pleasant odor, it may be \ epe 
hardy for tbe mishaps that befall 
children, and for other emergency uses. 

A few drops applied to cuts, scratches 
and bruises cleanse the wound, guard 
against infection and assist nature in 
healing. 

At most druggists' $1.25 or postpaid 
Liberal Inal bottle, toe. postpaid 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
38 Temple St., Sprir.gneld, Mass. 



Absorbine, J 

THE ANTtSEPTtc URIMENT 




grttFF DIAMOND 

■ ■■ ■- M_ RING OFFER 

Just to ndvortlae our famous Hawaiian irn. 
ilinrtiuniln— Die ere a test <ilncovery the world 
hat) ever known. We will Bend almulutolv 
fr«e this 14k sold t. ting, act with n l-2k 
Htwaiinn itn. diarmmi]- m hem.iifiil rinir 
box poHtaue paid, I'uy .■nstinnatcr f ).-!S 
C. O. I>. mmee-i fo cover |io»i;tgc, hoxinK. 
■avarualtiff. hwijIHar, etc. if you can tell 
It (rom « real diamond return and money 
refunded. Only lO.OCll) iiivennway. Send no 
money. Answer quick. Send aize of finger. 

KRAUTH & REED. Dept. 35 
Masonic Temple Chicago 




You can Earn $:5 to 130 a week writing show- 
cards in your own homo. — No canvassing. — A 
ftleasant profitable profession easily and quickly 
earnt by our new simple graphic block system. 
Artistic ability not necessary.— We teach you 
how, and supply you with work — Distanceno 
object, i-'i; ' 1 p.-trtirul its .md booklet free. 
WILSON METHODS LIMITED- DEPT. N 

64 Boat Kl> hmiiinl. Toronto, Canada. 
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"SYLVIA" 
/Diamond Ring 

9 Blue white, radiai 

3 perfect cut Diiinn 

'AThcrinir ta 18-Ki 

:\\VhiteGold.carvei 

Apiorn-tl. Extrnepecial ... 
ft^\nt $100. Credit terniailW 

m 

0th<>raat$7S, "' 
V S150. S200 



^DIAMONDS 
. WATCHES 



1*^0 



genuine Diamonds 

GUARANTEED 

Our Diamonds are distinctive 
in fiery linllmncy, blue white, 
perfect cut. Haul prepaid for 
your FREE EXAMINATION, on 
Chargo Account 

Send for Catalog 

There are over 2,000 illustrations 
if Diamonds, watches. Wrist 
Watches. PenrlM. Me„h Baca. Silver- 
ware, otc ut Reduced Prices. 
Catalog cxpl.nns everything*. 



I corns. Wo Invite comnnrisons. You will lie convinced that you can 
I do better with LOFTIS. Money back ir not fnllv sHtinfied- 
LIBERTY BONOS ACCEPTED 

THE OLD RELIABLE CREDIT JEWELERS 

DEPT. K-927 

100 to 108 N. State St.. Chicago, 1U. 

SUraa in Loadlni Cltlra 



pictures, have we had quite such a one 
as Rodolph Vaientiho. No wonder he 
has stirred up endless comment. 

Time, time, and again one hears the 
statement that once this Valentino craze 
iias passed the public will return to its 
erstwhile favorite, Wallace Keid. That 
is nonsense. The public rarely goes back. 
It goes on to something new. Even if 
it should tire of Air. Valentino, it would 
lake a more powerful personality than 
Wallace Keid possesses now to win back 
its favor. 

Did you ever stop and think that if Mr. 
Reid had been filling his place satisfac- 
torily Air. Valentino might not so easily 
have usurped it? 

Now we remember Wallace Keid when 
he made a livi:ig, breathing, impetuous 
creature of Jeff, the blacksmith in "The 
Birth of a Nation.'' We also remember 
his highly incompetent Peter Ibbctson. 
Instead of putting up a good fight and giv- 
ing Valentino a run for his money, Air. 
Keid is fast going from bad to worse. In 
'The Champion" he stumbled, in "The 
Dictator" he slipoed, in ''Nice People" he 
fell. Air. Reid has always had the very 
best to be had out at the Lasky studios, 
and it seems to me that he has not lived 
up to his opportunities. 

As for Air. Valentino? Personal)}', I 
do not think the "Valentino craze" will 
soon pass. The wild admiration heaped 
upon Rodolph Valentino will nrobably 
soon become more normal, and if he only 
keeps up the good work he has started 
ii "Blood and Sand," and retains June 
Mat his, there seems no reason for his 
falling into disfavor. To see him play, if 
only once, a more wholesome character, 
might be interesting. Then we should see 
if he can be both fascinating and lovable. 

I have just seen the beautiful Ramon 
Navarro. Air. Valentino need not fear 
him. He was very interesting, much 
more handsome than Rodolph, and a com- 
petent actor. He will always, however, 
suffer from comparison, for Air. Valen- 
tino was there first. 

Realizing that I sound like the most 
ardent Valentino fan, assurance to the 
contrary must be ridiculous. Still I dare 
it. I have many favorites but no idol. 
Chief among them are Lillian Gish and 
Charles Chaplin, because their under- 
standing is the greatest. Aly dislikes are 
not numerous except for such overrated 
stars as Agnes Ayres, Alary Miles Alin- 
tcr, and {Catherine AlacDonald. Foreign 
stars, even Pola Negri, leave me cold. 

With thousands of others I'm awaiting 
the day when censorship will be so man- 
aged that sensible pictures not necessarily 
intended for an eight-vear-'-ld child can 
be viewed by an adult audience without 
large parts of nlots and action being con- 
spicuous by their absence, and when sug- 
gestive pictures, so veiled as to pass the 
present system and luridly used as box- 
office attractions, will be effectively sup- 
pressed. Harriet Adams. 

820 South Claremont Avenue. Chicago, 
111. 

More About Stars' Photographs. 

In reading this "What the Fans Think" 
I quite agree with Alarv Fames in what 
she says concerning- "The stars that ig- 
nore us." Personally, when I want a 
photo of any of my favorite stars I write 
to the companv who is featuring that 
star; you can always obtain a photo from 
the company for twentv-five cents: the 
difficult thing is to get the photos signed 
by the stars themselves. 

Aly opinion is thr>t in nine cases out 
of ten the photos nevr reach the stars at 
all, but simply remain in the hands of 
the secretary, who waits for some con- 



venient moment when Mr. or Miss So- 
and-so is in the frame of mind to sign 
them, and, alas ! they are forgotten. I 
take it that in most cases the secretaries 
of stars are instructed to send photos — 
of which they have a supply — to any fans 
requesting same. If you do not receive 
your adored one's photo it is because Aliss 
Secretary's supply has run out, and by the 
time the next supply arrives your request 
is forgotten. Well, I had to make three 
attempts to get Bill Farnum's signature, 
but the third, was successful, so the old 
proverb holds good : "1 f at once you 

don't succeed " I lost two photos of 

Bill, so the last time I just cut a tiny 
slip of paper and asked him to sign his 
name on that, then I could fix it to one 
of his photos. I got it back in ten days. 
I am still suffering from the shock. 
Dear Bill, I do hope he was not over- 
worked. I think his secretary must have 
been on vacation. Well, enough said, but 
— why blame the stars? 

Ethel C. Randall. 
8936 Seventh Avenue, N. W., Seattle, 
Wash. 



There seems to have been so much dis- 
cussion on the subject of sending for the 
stars' pictures that I thought I would 
write about some of my experiences. I 
have more than eighty autographed pho- 
tos ; not so many as some have, but still 
quite a collection. 

One of your readers, Dorothy Brown, 
of Pittsburgh, wrote that she was unable 
to obtain a photo of Viola Dana. I sent 
twenty-five cents w-ith a request, and re- 
ceived a lovely professional photo that 
is quite large, and on it was written, 
"Compliments to Betty Connolly — Sin- 
cerely, Viola Dana." 

I drew a pen-and-ink sketch of Alae 
Murray, which I sent her with twenty- 
five cents and a nice letter, but I received, 
about four months later, simply a cheap 
reproduction of one of a certain maga- 
zine cover of which her head was the 
subject. It was even smaller than the 
one my friend had received compli- 
mentary. 

On the other hand, I sent a sketch 
but no money to Bebe Daniels, and I re- 
ceived a wonderful large picture on which 
she had written my name and an auto- 
graphic note of thanks and appreciation. 

I sent no money to either Alabel Ballin 
or Alice Calhoun, but from them both I 
received lovely photos and real, honest 
to-goodness personally written letters ! 

I sent twenty-five cents to Gloria Swan- 
son quite some time ago, but have never 
heard from her. 

I have three personally signed letters 
from Mary Pickford and twelve different 
photos of her, so you can easily see she 
is my favorite. 

Two years ago Marilyn Aliller sent me 
a beautiful and very large personally 
signed photograph, but now, as her popu- 
larity has increased, she sends the ordi- 
nary five-by-seven pictures. 

Both the Talmadge girls send free ex- 
actly the same photos for which they 
charged a quarter six months ago. I must 
say these movie methods arc difficult to 
understand. 

And I do wish the stars _ would be a 
little more speedy in sending pictures. 
It's terrible to have to wait four or five 
months for them. 

I wonder if any one has ever received 
photographs of Corinne Griffith and Viv- 
ian Martin? I never have been able to 
acquire any. Betty Connolly. 

1625 Perry Street, Columbus, O. 



Please, may I write to "What the Fans 
Think?" I have read so many of them 
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LASHGROW 

BEGIN now to use these two wonderful 
preparations to improve your lashes 
and brows. One is a smooth cream that 
nourishes the roots of the lashes; the other, 
a fragrant tonic that stimulates their growth. 
Lashgrow, applied at night, is absorbed 
while you sleep. Always apply it after 
powdering to make the lashes seem darker 
and to supply the natural oil which is 
dried by constant powdering. Apply 
Lashgrow eveiy day for long flattering 
lashes and pretty eyebrows. 

Lashgrow is pure, safe, harmless. Buy 
a box today. If your druggist cannot 
supply you send $ 1 .00 to 

HULDA THOMAS LASHGROW CO. 

74 Grand Street, New York 
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AT HOME 



Make 1 to 2 dollars an hour At Home In Your Spare 
Time. We pruarantce to make you a Show Card 
Writer by our "New Simple Method." No Can- 
vassing or Soliciting. Working Outfit Free. Wo 
Bell your work and pay you cash each week no 
matter where you live. 

Illustrated Booklet and Terms Free. 
THE DETROIT SHOW CARD SCHOOL 
Canadian Office United States Office 

23 Land Security Building 223 Dinan Building 

Toronto, Ont. Detroit, Mich. 



$$$$$$<$&$ 



™ u SELF-CONSCIOUS? 

Embarrassed in company, lacking in self-control? Let 
me tell you how you can overcome these troubles. 
K. VERITAS, 1400 Broadway," New York City 




REDUCE YOUR FAT 

You Can 

Externally get rid of 
ever? ounce of superflu- 
ous flesh iu a Safe and 
Pleasant way — NO diet- 
ing — NO exercises — NO 
deprivations of any kind — 

Just Slim Your Figure 
through your daily bath 
with fragrant, marvelously 
healthful 

FL0-RA-Z0-NA 

Bath Cartons 

To reduce arms. neck, bust or any part of the 
body make a local application of Flo-Ha-Zo-Xii. 

GUARANTEED to contain no alum, 
epsom salts or any harmful ineredlent. 
Bear In Mind that Flo-Ra-Zo-Xa Is Not experi- 
mental — Thousands of women testify to the coml 
results obtained — YOU. too. will become convinced 
of its extraordinary merits — THY IT. 

Tear off attached coupon and mail It to us at 
once with $3.00 plus 25c extra for postace and 
packing and we will send you In plain wrapper 
I Box Containing 14 Treatments. 

FLORAZONA CO.. Dept. BIO 

49 E. 102nd St.. New York 

I enclose S3. 25. Please send me In a plain 
wrapper One Box of your Guaranteed Harmless 
FI.O-UA-ZO-NA .and free booklet 

Name 

Street 

City and State 



it seems as if I can keep still no longer. 
I am only eleven years old, but would 
like to tell of my correspondence with 
the stars. 

I first wrote to Betty Compson, and I 
received a pleasant little reply stating that 
for from twenty-five cents to one dollar 
and fifty cents she would be pleased to 
send me her photograph. Then I wrote 
to Thomas Meighan, and 1 received a 
splendid little photograph. I then wrote 
to Wallace Reid and received a card ex- 
actly like Betty Compson's. Then to my 
favorite, Rodolph Valentino, and I re- 
ceived a photograph and also a pleasant 
little letter. Then Bill Hart, and he sent 
me a very large photograph. Then to-day 
I received a photograph of Viola Dana. 

Xow for my favorites. 

At the head of my list of women stars 
are : Gloria Swanson, Viola Dana, 
Xorma Talmadfre, Elaine Hammerstein. 
Marie Prevost. But I like a great many 
others. 

Xow for the men : 

First, Rodolph Valentino, then Wallace 
Reid, Thomas Meighan. But there are 
many others that are fine. 

I do not agree with many of the criti- 
cisms, but I do hope that you will keep 
on printing them. Sincerely yours, 

LaMaud Zeigler. 

Nampa, Idaho. 

See Americans First. 

What is this sudden flare of Madame 
Nita Xaldi ? A certain article said that 
she possessed rare beauty. I agree with 
them — indeed, it certainly is rare — so rare 
that I just simply can't find it. And Val- 
entino! I had the fever but I recovered 
with no ill effects. 

I have heard it said that life is never 
really appreciated until its bitterest 
dregs are quaffed. 

I really didn't appreciate clean Ameri- 
can pictures until long after I had seen 
"The Sheik," and now I wonder how I 
ever sat through that brutish, nasty, and 
vulgar picture — seven times ! Valentino's 
meteoric rise is very meteoric. A sudden 
flare and then it is gone. His popularity 
is on the wane. 

I am with Mrs. C. Greene when she 
says she hopes Elinor Glyn will return 
home and let some one else write the 
future vehicles for Miss Swanson. "See 
Americans first" and let an American 
write for an American actress. 

As to Xita Xaldi, I hope I am wrong, 
but it seems to me that she would be the 
ideal type for a Chi'icse girl. 

Viola M. Herrixg. 

Soo'/i West Xoblc Avenue, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

Our Fan Critic. 

In the December edition, in "What the 
Fans Think," Miss Trix MacKenzie be- 
moans the fact that George Ade is writ- 
ing for pictures, that everybody does not 
understand politics, and that Thomas 
Meighan is being wasted in such stories. 
I have heretofore refrained from getting 
into this fans' argument every month, 
though I have been an interested specta- 
tor at the ringside ; but then you ask, 
"Does any one disagree with this?" and, 
like the bright little girl in school, I rise 
to reply. Emphatically, I do di agree, at 
the risk of offendine Miss MacKenzie, 
who seems such an able critic in many 
ways. 

Aren't you afraid, Miss MacKenzie, 
that Mr. Ade will write a fable about you? 
I'd be. I expect most any day now to 
see the "Fable of the Misguided Author 
and the Raging Movie Fan." Where, oh, 
where is your sense of humor, when you 
say that the "Bachelor Daddy" and 
"Cappy Ricks" far surpassed "Our Lead- ' 




This perfectly cut 3/4 — 1/16 Ct. 
diamond; a snappy, handsome blaz- 
ing solitaire, at $42.65, among bargains in our 
lists. See the many big amazing values, some as 
low as S60 per Carat, other higher per Carat bar- 
gains. This 75 year oldest largest Diamond 
Ranking firm in all the world lends money on 
diamonds. Thousands of unpaid loans and 
other bargains. Must sell NOW". 

~" Why Pay 
Full Prices 

Costs Nothing To See 

Any diamond sent for 
absolutely free exam- 
ination at our risk. No 
obligation. 

Latest Listings 
Unpaid Loans 

Sent Free 

Unlike the ordinary 
catalog. Hundreds of 
Diamond Bargains de- 
scribed in full detail 
with exact weight, color, 
quality, etc. You know 
what you're buying before 
you buy. Beside* It tetlof 
Guaranteed Loan Value, 
unlimited exchange privi- 
lege at full price pp.fa. and 
complete details of free 
examination offer. 

Use Coupon 

NoW/'josVoeRoy 

Bargain / & SOOS 

Lilt * 2995 DeRoy Bldff. 

r„„ ^ Only Opp. S'oet Ojfficm 

"**/ Pittsburgh, Pa 

-" Gentlemen : Pleaso send 

,*• mo free anil prepaid, your 

C> I -•- ■■■ bargain list of dla- 

* mor.ds, watches and other 

*' j«-welry. It is understood 1 

j> assume oo obligation of ear 

£ bind. 

Jos- DeRoy & Sons 

299S DeRoy Bldg. c * m „ 

Only Opp. PoatOfiict £ Name 

Pittsburgh, Pa. /" 
Ittfarenr.fB m p*rmis- £ 
lion: — Bank of PitU- C 

burok— N.a. Marina £ Address 




TVumtco a .piti*burah./ Guaranteed Cash Loan! 

Pa.Your bank can £ Diamonds bought hero are like Insurants 
toot mi «» mfr- .j policies. Von know whatyou can borrow 
canine aaenexcM. J. bvforn you <WM- t.. buy-SEE OUR CASH 
_£ BACK GUARANTEE. 




Comedies, Dramas, Hj'B A \M A Vaudeville Acta 
Musical Comedies BsT I JliTi How to Stage a Play 
and Revues, Min- I LWaf% I W Make-up Goods 
strel Opening; Choruses, Blackface plays. Everything for 
Burnt Cork Showa and All Amateur Entertainments. 
Monologs, Dialogs, Speakers. CATALOGUE FREE. 
T. S. DENISON & CO., 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 67 CHICAGO 
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■r^wr -i Vi^.No Paste Needed 

P USStlieill to mount all kodak 

m pictures.postcaatis.clippin£$inalt>ums 

'■ , fifado In Square. Round, Ov.-.J, Fancy and Heart 

of black, gray, eepm, and red gammad D&per. 

Slip them on corners of pictures, then wet and utiek, 

.. QUICK-EASY- ARTISTIC. No muss, no fuss. At photo 

supply, drufr and Gtat'y ntorcs. Accopt no substitutes; 

■ there io nothing as good- 10c brings fullpkr. tuid snmpleg- 

a Enid Mr. Co. Dept . 4 4 . P , 4711 N. Clark St.. Chicago 




She is No Longer Fat 

She found a way to reduce her fat. 
It was a way far more pleasant than 
dieting or exercising would have been. 
This hew way allowed her to eat foods 
without danger of becoming fat again. 3, 

She found Marmola Prescription 
Tablets. They aid the digestive system 
to obtain the full nutriment of food. 
They help Nature to turn food into 
muscle, bone and sinew instead of fat. 

Marmola Prescription Tablets are 
made from the famous Marmola pre- 
scription. Thousands have found that 
these handy tablets give complete re- 
lief from obesity. And when the accu- 
mulation of fat is checked, reduction 
to normal, healthy weight soon follows. 

All good drug stores the world over sell 
Marmola Prescription Tablets at one dollar a 
box. Do not accept any substitute. If some 
drug salesman attempts to sell you something 
else, insist on being supplied with Marmola 
Prescription Tablets. Should the druggist be 
temporarily out, order direct and they will 
be sent in plain wrapper, postpaid. 

MARMOLA COMPANY 

412 Garfield Bid,;.. Detroit, Mich. 



A New Per fume 



Aa a lover of rare perfumes, you will bo 
charmed by the indescribable fragrance of 
Kiegcr's new creation — 

Honolulu Bouquet 

Perfume SI. 00 per oz. Toilet water, 4 oz. 
11. 00. Talcum, 25c. At druggists or de- 
partment stores. 

Send 25c (silver or stamps) for generous 
trial bottle. Made by the originator of — 
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P E R FO^E * TOIUT^WATEIl 

ffow^Drops 



Flower Drops id the most exquisite pc: 
' >1. 

for6 months. Lilac or Orabapple SI. 50; Lily 



ever produced . Made without alcohol. Hottlt 
with lonjrKlass stopper, containing enoupli 



lot the Valley, Rose or Violet 82.00. At drug- 
gists or by mail. Send 20c stamps for 
miniature bottle. Send *1.00 for Souvenir Box of Gve 
25c bottles— 5 different ^d rs. 

PaulRiecer & Co. (Since 187?) 110 FintSt.,San Francisco 
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ing Citizen?" As for politics, if young 
girls and women don't understand them, 
isn't it about time they learned something 
about them ? We have been making such 
a fuss about getting the vote; isn't it 
rather amusing to complain because a 
picture that features a very simple little 
small-town political intrigue can't be un- 
derstood by anybody but middle-aged 
men? I'll admit I don't know too much 
about politics myself, but 1 had no after 
effects from the mental strain required to 
understand that situation. Wouldn't it 
be rather a good idea for Mr. Ade to 
give us some more instruction along such 
lines? And as for the middle-aged men, 
why shouldn't they have some fun, too? 
When a picture appeals to middle-aged 
men, I'd consider that quite a boost for 
the picture. 

As for "wasting" Mr. Meighan on 
George Ade pictures — how can you? I 
would go anywhere to see him in any- 
thing, but I'll confess I was getting rather 
tired of seeing him as a model lor moth- 
ers, a kind-hearted crook, or a superhe- 
roic hero who could do no wrong and 
never got licked. Do you want to shove 
him into the matinee-idol class? After 
some of his late pictures, it was a good 
thing he got some first Ade to help him 
out of it. A dear old lady said the other 
day, "I've seen Tommy Meighan in so 
many goody-goody parts lately that I wish 
he'd be real bad again, like he was in 
"The Miracle Man." Yes, that's just what 
she said, and she was a very respectable 



old lady, too. It's now up to Tommy to 
take up the challenge of the call of the 
wild; our best "leading citizens" are de- 
manding it. 

Of course, I'd probably still have hopes 
for Mr. Meighan if he adopted a whole 
orphan asylum in a picture; but I'd like 
a picture once in a while which I could 
recommend to my- grouchy maiden aunt, 
who doesn't care particularly for kiddies, 
and to my hard-boiled younger brother, 
who doesn't like a mush diet. Of course, 
Mr. Meighan doesn't overdo things very 
much, and he is evidently quite sincere ; 
but there are times when he is ominously 
suggestive of Sentimental Tommy. And 
he can be so very human and real and 
sane if he wants to. After the splendid 
performance of his in "Manslaughter," 
don't you think it's about time the fans 
let him grow up and play parts where he 
doesn't have to adopt any children or an- 
nihilate any tough guys, or do any of the 
things that matinee idols do so much that 
we're all quite blase; about it by this time? 
Loyalty hath its limits, even the loyalty 
of a mere movie fan. And from matinee 
idols — Allah deliver us ! 

I only hope that when Mr. Ade w : rites 
his next story for Mr. Meighan he makes 
it a much stronger one than "Our Lead- 
ing Citizen," which was good, but not 
good enough, considering its source. 

Helen E. Richards. 

601 West Cypress Street, Santa Maria, 
Calif. 
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Ella and the Fifty. — Some club ! You 
must have gay- old times. Much as I 
would love to make you all happy by 
having Rodolph Valentino and Agnes 
Ayres play together in another desert 
story, I'm afraid I can't "take it up with 
the managers." Even if I were rash 
enough to try such a thing, they wouldn't 
give my petition the respectful attention 
that you, perhaps, think it deserves. But 
since this couple did make such a tre- 
mendous hit in "The Sheik," perhaps the 
producers will cast them together again 
in a similar storv. You never can tell. 




Wally's Admirer. — Throw your letter 
into the waste basket? I should say not! 
I never treat my fan mail so irreligiously. 
Wallace Rcid was born in St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, and Norma Talmadge in Niagara 
Falls, New York. I don't know of any 
magic method that will guarantee your 
getting a personal reply from a movie 
star. You'll just have to write as inter- 
esting a letter as you can, send it through 
the regular channels, that is, to their 
studio addresses, and live in hope for a 
while. Sometimes you get very prompt 
replies, sometimes you wait for weeks, 
and in some cases it is not unusual to 
have to wait more than a month. Then, 
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again, you may not hear at all. Mary 
Pickford does not make as many pic- 
tures as she used to because she has her 
own company now and can make "them 
just as she likes, instead of being under 
contract to some producer to furnish so 
many pictures a year. In this way, Mary 
can spend as much time as she thinks 
necessary on each production to make it 
as nearly perfect as possible and can have 
nice long rests between pictures, things 
which aren't possible when you work for 
one of the regular large producing com- 
panies. At the rate at which Miss Pick- 
ford is working now, she releases a pic- 
ture about once a year, and will probably 
keep up this schedule for some time. 

Margaret H. — In "The Three Musket- 
eers" Nigel de Brulicr was Cardinal 
Richelieu; Thomas Holding was the Duke 
of Buckingham; Adolphe Menjou was 
King Louis XIII.; Barbara La Marr was 
Milady De Winter; Leon Bary was 
Athos; George Seigmann, Porthos; Eu- 
gene Pallettc, Aramis, Boyd Irwin, De 
Rochcforl ; Willis Robards, De Trcville, 
and Lon Poff, Father Joseph. Sorry, but 
I can't give you the names of any of the 
extras in this production. So long as 
they remain extras they'll be nameless, 
so far as the public is concerned. 

Movie Violin Player. — I bet the fans 
in your town envy you — seeing all the 
pictures for nothing. "The Pride of Pa- 
loma" is being screened but not with 
your choice, J. Warren Kerrigan in the 
leading role. This picture is being pro- 
duced by Cosmopolitan, Frank Borzage is 
directing it, and Forrest Stanley is the 
lucky player to get the role of Don. 
But cheer up — Mr. Kerrigan is back in 
pictures after his two years' vacation, 
and will play the lead in. "The Covered 
Wagon," a story of the plains in the early 
days of the gold rush, which will be 
made by Famous Players. Lois Wilson 
will have the leading feminine role in 
this. 
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Bobby. — It is always proper to ask for 
a player's photograph if you do it po- 
litely. Some fans have a peculiar habit 
of demanding what they want without 
thinking of how their letter is going to 
sound to the reader. They probably don't 
mean to be rude, but their thoughtless- 
ness will certainly never help them in 
getting the pictures. Percy ,\larmont's 
address is in this issue. He plays the 
role of Mark Sabre in "If Winter Comes," 
you know. Some of the scenes were 
filmed in Europe, but Mr. Marmont is 
back in this country now finishing the 
production. 

Alexander A. — Gloria Swanson has 
had two husbands so far. Charles Hut- 
chinson is five feet ten and weighs one 
hundred and sixty pounds. Richard Bar- 
thclmess has been married to Mary Hay- 
two years. Rodolph Valentino is five 
feet eleven and weighs one hundred and 
fifty-six pounds. Yes, he has a small 
scar on his right cheek. It is noticeable 
in close-ups. At present writing, the 
title of Theda Bara's first picture for 
Selznick hasn't been announced, but it is 
expected that Miss Bara will have a vam- 
pire role. 

Worried. — Valentino, Valentino! How- 
he disturbs every one. That bigamy 
charge against him was dismissed but 
now Kodolph is mixed up in another 
legal tangle. When "The Young Rajah'' 
was finished, and when everything seemed 
to be rosy for him again. Valentino went 
to Xew York for a visit, before starting 
work on "A Spanish Cavalier." When he 
reached there, he suddenly startled every- 
body by starting suit against Famous 
Playcrs-Lasky Corporation for breach of 
contract, saying that they didn't give him 
enough publicity on "Blood and Sand." 
It is thought that Rodolph wants to 
break his contract with Famous so that 
he can go with another company at a 
much larger salary. So I can't tell you 
when Rodolph will begin on his next pro- 
duction. It all depends upon how the 
suit is settled, which at present writing 
hasn't come up for trial. 

Writing Bi.uf.s. — I'm sorry you're so 
lonesome and you haven't enough corre- 
spondents to keep you busy. I know of 
a fan in South America who would like 
to write to some fans in this country, and 
if you send me a self -addressed, stamped 
envelope I will give you his name and 
address so that you can get in touch with 
him. 

H. J. K. — Guy Bates Post's next pro- 
duction will be "Trilby," in which he will, 
of course, play Svcnt/ali. The name of 
the actress who will have the title role 
hasn't been announced at this writing. 
Any suggestions? 

So Disappointed.— It must be very sad 
for you not to receive personal answers 
to your "nice, friendly letters," but it 
happens that the stars you wrote to re- 
ceive hundreds of letters weekly from 
fans, all of whom would like personal re- 
plies, hut it is impossible for the stars to 
send them, even though they would love 
to show their appreciation by writing to 
each fan personally. That is the penalty 
of being interested in some one who is 
also the object of the admiration of thou- 
sands and even millions of other people ; 
you can't expect to have much of a share 
of their attention for yourself. But, since 
you seem to, be so keen about receiving 
personal answers, why don't you try writ- 
ing to some of the less well-known play- 
ers? There are some leading men and 
women, for instance, whose fan mail is 
not yet so very large and who might have 
more time for personal replies. 
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Alice. — Well, I might do a lot of things 
"just once for you," because you seem 
to be a nice girl, and I'm susceptible to 
the name of Alice. But, to paraphrase 
George Washington, I cannot break a 
rule. Really, I'm surprised at the way 
some of you fans want me to answer 
forbidden questions when you frankly 
admit that you know The Oracle isn't 
supposed to answer them, but think that 
I might do it just once because you want 
so awfully much to know, and it really 
wouldn't hurt any. Well, it wouldn't 
hurt very much — but we have very good 
reasons for making certain rules, and 
there can't be any special dispensations. 
I'm sorry ! 

F. G. R. — Maurice Flynn is that actor's 
real name. He plays in "Omar the Tent- 
maker" with Guy Bates Post. Xo, Lloyd 
Hughes is not a newcomer to the screen. 
He has been in pictures for about four 
years, but you probably just happened 
never to see him before. 

C. B. T. — Here is the cast for "Way 
Down East:" Anna Moore, Lillian Gish; 
Her Mother, Mrs. David Landau; Mrs. 
Tremont, Josephine Bernard ; Diana Tre- 
?nont, Mrs. Morgan Belmont; Her Sis- 
ter, Patricia Fruen ; The Eccentric Aunt, 
Florence Short : Lennox Sanderson, Low- 
ell Sherman; Squire Bartlett, Burr Mc- 
intosh ; Mrs. Bartlett, Kate Bruce ; Daz-id 
Bartlett, Richard Barthelmess ; Martha 
Perkins, Yivia Ogden ; Seth Holcomb, 
Porter Strong: Reuben Whipple, George 
Neville ; Hi Holler, Edgar Xelson ; Kate 
Brewster, Mary Hay: Professor Sterling, 
Creighton Hale ; Maria Poole, Emily Fitz- 
r'oy. At present writing Richard Barthel- 
mess and Dorothy Gish are working on 
"Fury." The title of his next production 
after that hasn't been announced yet. 

Tiddle De Winks. — Awfully sorry, but 
The Oracle does not give Personal ad- 
dresses of the Players. Studio addresses 
of screen players are listed at the end 
of The Oracle every month, and if you 
use these regular mailing addresses the 
players will receive your letters all right. 
Richard Dix weighs one hundred and 
seventy-eight pounds and is six feet tall. 
He was born in St. Paul, Minnesota, in 
1894. Richard is not married. Gloria 
Swanson was born in Chicago, Illinois. 

Bobs. — Hello there ! The last "Bobs" 
I heard from lives in Xew Mexico, and 
now you come along from Alabama. 
This seems to be a popular nickname 
with the short-haired girls all over. I 
think you are about the first person that 
ever asked me Thomas Meighan's nation- 
ality — most people figure, correctly, that 
Tommy couldn't be anything but Irish. 
Awfully sorry, but I do not answer ques- 
tions about the religion of the players. 

Modern Movie Fan. — Well, naturally 
when you ask too many questions I have 
to skip some of them, and since you don't 
express any preference how am I to know 
which are the more important to you? 
The thing to do is to be content to ask 
a reasonable number at a time : then you 
will have them all answered. Gloria 
Swanson was born about twenty-seven 
years ago, the exact day and month not 
given ; Thomas Meighan was born in 
1884. Gloria Swanson's first starring pic- 
ture was "The Great Moment," hut she 
had been featured in the Cecil Dc Mille 
specials for so long and gained such 
prominence that her actual advent into 
stardom did not make as much difference 
to Gloria as is usually the case with 
new stars. A few vears ago she was 
starred in a Triangle picture, but that 
hardly counted. Rodolph Valentino stars 



in "The Young Rajah," and Wanda Haw- 
ley plays opposite him. Bebe Daniels' 
hair is not bobbed, at least it wasn't 
when I last heard from Bebe. 

Dorothy A. J. — James Kirkwood mar- 
ried Gertrude Robinson, but they are di- 
vorced now. Mr. Kirkwood has been ap- 
pearing in the productions of Famous 
Players lately. He acted in "Pink Gods" 
and "Ebb Tide" for them. The addresses 
of players are always to be found at 
the end of The Oracle in every issue. 

Skeptical. — Well, I should say the 
players do take risks when filming their 
pictures. Of course, the stars sometimes 
have doubles to, do the stunts that re- 
quire trained athletes, and which, though 
they are all in the day's work for a pro- 
fessional stunt performer, would be cer- 
tain injury or perhaps death for a per- 
son not possessing the necessary skill and 
training. But when it comes to stunts 
that do not require a special kind of abil- 
ity but lots of nerve and daring, the 
players take many serious risks. Did you 
see Alma Rubens hang over the snowy 
mountain cliffs in "The Valley of Silent 
Men?" Players take this sort of risk 
time and again, and lots of times some- 
thing goes wrong. Xot long ago Anna 
Q. Xilsson, while making a picture, ran 
a locomotive through a forest fire. The 
fire got beyond control and Anna was se- 
verely burned about the face and shoul- 
ders ; two other men in the locomotive were 
hurt also. Cttllen Landis is always break- 
ing a rib or two, and Marguerite Clayton, 
while playing in a serial, was hurt badly 
when she got hit on the head with a board 
in a water scene. While making the duel 
scene in "To Have and To Hold" Bert 
Lytell sprained his ankle and Theodore 
Kosloff got a severe sword cut on his 
wrist. So you see players have to have 
more than their looks to take them safely 
through motion picture. 

Bettina. — Yes, Pola Xegri is in Amer- 
ica now. Her first picture, which will be 
made at the Lasky Studios in California, 
will be "Bella Donna," from the_ story by 
Robert Hichens, and Conrad Xagel has 
the role of her English husband. There 
is an interview with Miss Xegri which 
will answer the things you're so curious 
to know. 
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Kitty. — Xo, Barbara Little is not a 
movie star. She is one of Picture- 
Play's staff of writers. I shall show 
her your letter — I confess that I am puz- 
zled as to where you got the movie-star 
idea. So you wrote to Lois Lee? I'm 
glad, and I am sure that Lois was, too, 
and will certainly answer you if it is 
possible. Does Hope Hampton overdress? 
My dear Kitty, my job is to answer 
questions, not to pass judgments. I'd 
have the fans jumping on me right and 
left if I answered questions like yours. 

Lytell Fan. — The title of Bert Lytell's 
next picture after "Kick In" hasn't been 
announced at present writing, but it will 
probably be under the Famous Players 
banner. Thomas Meighan's next release 
after "Manslaughter" will be "The Man 
Who Saw To-morrow" and "Back Home 
and Broke." 

Loretta M.— What a'list of addresses 
you want — a regular movie directory. Of 
course you must know that I couldn't 
possibly give you all of them, but some 
are printed in this issue, enough to keep 
you busy writing for photographs for a 
while. Don't forget to inclose a quar- 
ter with each request for a player's pic- 
ture. Not all of the players accept the 
money, but the majority of them do, so 
you'll save a lot of time if you send it 
in the first place. If it is not the custom 
of a player to charge a quarter for a photo 
she will return it when sending the pic- 
ture. 



Addresses of Players 

Asked for by readers whose letters arc 
answered by The Oracle this month: 

Marion Dftvfes, Forrest Stanley, and Alma 
Kubcns at the International studios. Second 
Avenue and One Hundred and Twenty-sev- 
enth Street, New Yolk City. 

Ethel Clayton. Harry Carey, Helen Jerome 
Eddy. Johnny Walker, and Jane Novak al 
K-C Studios, 780 Gower Street, Hollywoo i. 
California. 

Tola Negri. James Kirlcwood. I.ois Wilson. 
May Mc.Vvoy, Raymond Halton. Theodore 
Kosloff. Agnes Ayres, (iloria Swanson, 
Thomas Meighan. Iielty Compson, Hebe Dan- 
iels. Anna Q. Nilsson, Conway Tearlc. An- 
tonio Moreno, Pauline Garon, Milton Sills. 
Elliott Dexter. Jacqueline Logan. I.eatrice 
Joy, Wanda Hawley. Kathlvn Williams. J. 
Warren Kerrigan. I.ila Lee, Wallace Roid, 
Walter Hiers, Jack Holt. Bert Lytell. Doro- 
thy Dalton. and Conrad Nagel at the Lasky 
Studios. Vine Street. Hollywood. California. 

Glenn Hunter and Mary Astor at the Glcn- 
dalc Studios, Hunterspoint. New York. 

Richard Harthelmess. Lillian and Dorothy 
Gish. care of Inspiration Pictures. Tit!." Fifth 
Avenue. New York City. 

Shirley Mason. William and Dusfin Kar- 
niim, John Gilbert. William Russell. Tom 
Mix. Charles Jones at the Fox Studios. West- 
ern Avenue. Hollywood, California. 

Carol Dempster. Henry Hull, and Virginia 
Magee at the Griffith Studios. Orienta Point. 
Mamaroneck. New York. 

Claire Windsor. Richard Dlx. Ilelene 
Chadwick, Mae ISusch, Lucille Ricksen. and 
Marshall Neilan at the Goldwyn Studios. 
Culver City. California. 

Malcolm MacGregor, Harbara La Marr. 
Ramon Navarro. Alice Terry. Viola Dana. 
Blllie Dove, Blanche Sweet, and Clara Kim- 
hall Young at the Metro Studios. Hollywood. 
California. 

Jackie Coogan, Elaine Hammerstein. Norma 
and Constance Talmadge, Dorothy Phllllns, 
Guy Bates Post. Owen Moore, and Niles 
Welch at the United Studios, Hollywood. 
California. 

Marie Prevost. Kenneth Harlan, Hobart 
Bosworth. and Bessie Love at the- WaiTIrr 
Brothers Studios, Sunset & Bronson, IIollv- 
wood. California. 

Walter McGrail. John and Lionel Barry- 
more, and Percy Marmont at the Lambs 
Club. 130 West Forty-fourth Street. New 
York City. 

Herbert Rawlinson. Virginia Valli. Gladys 
Walton. I'riscilla Dean. Reginald Denny. 
Mabel Julienne Scott. Mary Philbin. Norman 
Kerry. Lon Chester Chaney. Maud George. 
Kerry. Lon Chaney. Maud George, Baby Peggy. 
Hoot Gibson, and Art Acord at the Universal 
Studios, Universal City, California. 

Elsie Ferguson aim Alice Brady, care of 
Paramount rictures, 4sr> Fifth Avenue, New- 
York City. 
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prefer to send no money In advance, order It C. O. D. 
and pay the Postman $2.75 on delivery, plus a few cents 
postage and you will receive tin- Fat Kcducer and Weight 
Control Course, etc., all under plain wrapper. Order 
your complete outfit today at tills big reduction. 

DR. THOMAS LAWTON 

120 West 70th Street- Dept. 186 New York City 




FOR MEN ALSO 

As witness Dr. Law- 
ton himself, who re- 
duced from 211 to 
152 pounds in a very 
short time. A phy- 
sician writes — "In 
ono week 1 reduced 7 
pounds with your 
Fat Kcducer. without 
change of diet-** 



UtllutfJkl 



AT HOME 



VOU can make $ 1 5 to $60 weekly in your spare 
* time writing show cards. No canvassing or 
soliciting. Wc instruct you by our new simple 
Directograph system, pay you cash each week 
and guarantee you steady work. Write for full 
particulars and free booklet. 

WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE 

70 Colborne Euilding Toronto. Can. 



SP^MYSTO WONDER 




TELLS YOU 



Uio name of your futuro 

wife or husband—bow 

many children you will 

nnvc---how long you will livo---how much 

money you will have- --Love?-.. Hate? — Eiie- 

1 miea?— etc. "MYSTO WONDER"~.unu»Ing 

lysterimiB instrument, will answer all 

J your questiunn. Wonderful entertainer. 

etion and Qu.-stion H.x.klet: also a DREAM 

BOOK with every **Mysto Wonder/* including 

Sfcrifil FREE plan to make money in your spare time. 

SEND NO MONEY. --just your name and address. 

fay postman on arrival only 98c Hun postage. 

MYSTO WONDER CO., 

136 Liberty Street, Dept. 484, New York City 




Why wait longer when a few 
cents a day places this fiery bril- 
liant, genuine blue white, perfect 
cut diamond on your tinner. No 
risk, no delay. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Rejrular $60. (X) value. i 
ourprice,$47.75.- Reducedprlces. 

Klein smashes prices on frreat mil- ' , 
lion-dollar stock of diamonds, watches 
and jewelry — saves you one-third and 
trusts you for what you want. 

WRITE FOR CATALOG 

It tolls the whole story— beautifully illustrates sensational 

bargains and explains credit plan that places them within 

easy reach. Why wait longer? Write for catalog today— surel 

122 Wast Madison Street 

Dept. B- 1414 Chicago, Ilk 

Hcirlj One-Fourth Century Sime Location 



KLEIN & CO. 



For Ideas. Photoplay 

riots accepted any form; revised, criticised, copyrighted, 
mnrk«*rcd. Advice free. Universal Scenario Corporation, 
910 Western Mutual Life BldflT., Los Angeles. Cal. 




Large List New 
Vaudeville Acts, 
Stage Monolops 



PLAYS 



Now Minstrel ClioriiKett and Novelty 

Sun;'-, I'.l.ii'Kl.irr Af terpIeee'S aild 
I'mttHflre. Mu-.ii.il ( miic'lic- and 

ternes. ftfnrieal Readings) Novel ty 

uii'iiaiiiiiii'iiis, \v 1 RK, Beards, 
( ■ rc:iM' i '.i in is audi other Mnke-np 

i -. ILLUST RATED C A T - 

AXOGTJE FREE. WRITE NOW. 
S. DENISON & CO. 



623 So. Wabash, Dept. 52 



Chicago 



Perfume Your Bath — Soften Hard Water Instantly 

Bathe with RtU.au want. It edds the final touch of dainty luxurlousness to your bath — It 
refreshes and invigorates. Bathasweet keeps the skin soft and smooth. Bathasweet Imparts 
the softness of rain-water and the fragrance of a thousand flowers. Always keep a can in your 
bath room. Three sizes: 85c, 60c and $1. At drus and department stores or by mail. Send 
10c for miniature can. Tin- c. S. Welch CO., Dent. C. G-, New York City. 

TRADE MARK REG. 
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'HINJC of the pleasure it will mean to you to play the most 
popular of all wind instruments. Fascinating to play alone; the 
center of attraction in any musical group. Or you may turn your 
ability into a handsome profit — saxophone players are among 
the highest paid of all entertainers. 

Try It in Your Own Home 



You may now have a Wurlitzer Saxo- 
phone for a week's trial in your own 
home. No obligation to buy — no ex- 
pense for the trial — you do not risk a 
penny. If you keep the saxophone 
you may pay for it at the rate of only 
a few cents a day. 

Easy to Learn 

Practice with it — see how easily it blows 
and how simple the fingering is. As 
easy as whistling a tune. With the 
Wurlitzer Self-Instructor you*ll be able 
to play simple melodies in a few days. 



"Wurlitzer Saxophone is without a 

Veet — says Herman F. Schmidt, of Sousa's Band 

The rich, mellow tone of the Wurlitzer Saxo- 
phone, together with the improved fingering 
system, have rightly made it the favorite of both 
professionals and amateurs. Read these extracts 
from the hundreds of letters we receive from 
pleased purchasers: 

"To say I am perfectly satisfied is putting it * 
lightly; I am delighted." 

"My Wurlitzer saxophone could not be bought 
from me for $200.00." 

"I am only a beginner on the saxophone but I in- 
tend to play at a Christmas program next week." 
"Without your credit system I could never have 
bought a saxophone. Terms were better than 
I expected." 



Any Musical Instrument 
On Trial — Easy Payments 



Wurlitzer will send you any instrument 
on this liberal free-trial easy-payment 
plan. All instruments to you at lowest 
factory prices. Special combination 



offers on complete musical outfits — 
velvet-lined case,all accessories, Self- In- 
structor, etc. — everything you need at 
practically the cost of instrument alone. 



Send for New Illustrated Catalog 



The greatest musical catalog 
ever published! Over 3,000 
articles — every known instru- 
ment described and illustrated 
— many of them shown in 
full colors. 

Wurlitzer has stores in over 
30 cities. No matter where 
you live, you can buy Wur- 
litzer instruments direct by 
mail the same as at any of 
these stores. Send the cou- 
pon today! 



I The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., Dept. 1752 

I 1 1 7 E. 4th St., Cincinnati— 329 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 

| 120 W. 42nd St., New York— 250 Stockton St„SanFranciso 

| Send me vour new catalog with illustrations in color and 

■ full descriptions of every known musical instrument. Also 

| cell me how 1 may have any instrument on free trial in my 

I own home and may pay for it in easy installments. No 

| charge, no obligation. 



| Name . 



Address. 



State musical instrument in which you are interested. 



Jill PHILIPSBORNS Styles 

Endorsed by Irene Castle, 

Foremost Fashion Authority. 






PHIUPSBORNS 5P Anniversary 
Style Book Excels Them AIL- 
and Offers Wonderful Savings!' 



© C.FAIRCHILO, N-Y.C- 



HffllPSBORN'S STYII BOOl 

li iy Anniversary Edition 

Excels Them All -Says IRENE CASTLE!! 

/ harming Irene Castle — film star, dancer and butterfly of fashion — whose exquisite cos- 
l-^ tumes are a delight to millions — is the supreme authority on clothes, a subject that is very 
close to every feminine heart. Irene Castle says- 




Remember!! 

Easter is Early -ylprillst. 
Send Your Coupon Today!! 

Don't delay sending for this book, because you will want plenty 
of time to choose and will want to make your selections early. 
Your name and address on the Coupon or Postal will bring the 
Wonder Bookof Anniversary Bargains FREE. Be jure to write today I 

PHILIPSBORN'S 

"Joiwdeci 1890 

deportment- 152 - Chicago ,111 



-PHILIPSBORN'S 33rd Anniversary Style Book excels 
them all and offers wonderful savings. I advise every 
reader of this magazine lo send for a copy." 

Send for your FREE copy TODAY!!! 

312 Pages of Fashions 
More Than 3,000 Bargains! 

This beautiful Style Book offers almost an endless 
variety of the newest, smartest and loveliest fashions, 
and don't forget that styles have changed as never 
before. See the new captivating dresses! Smart 
tailored suits! Handsome coats! Stunning hats! 
Gorgeous blouses! Dainty underthings! Lovely party 
frocks! Gloves, hosiery, shoes and other accessories 
— Wearing apparel for every member of the family And 
such values I — they are truly sensational, 

3 Million Families 
Do Their Shopping Here! 

No other house has won the friendship and good will and loy- 
alty of such a vast number of customers in so short a time ONE 
MILLION MORE CUSTOMERS FOR 1923 IS OUR 
QOAL. WE WANT YOU AS OUR CUSTOMER. 

Everything Prepaid Everywhere 
No Delivery Charges to Pay!! 

We don't want our customers to be put to the bother and 
trouble of figuring postage or express charges We save you this 
money. That's why we spend over one million dollars annually to 
prepay delivery. We guarantee the lowest prices in the World and 
on top of it pay all delivery charges to your dooi 

Money Back Guarantee 
Most Liberal in America! 

Your money back instantly and return delivery charges as well 
if you are not pleased. We refund every penny and we do it prompt- 
ly and cheerfully. No other but YOU are the judge 

NOW is theH meJ^to Mail the COUPON! 

Philipsborn's, Dept. 152, Chicago, 111. 

Please send copy of Philipsborn's Style and Shopping Guide for 
Spring and Summer 



Name 

City 

Local Address.. 



. State.. 
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mous des* 




is is the 
sa&tybagthat 
keeps Uell'O 

*>t • .^s^«^ sweet&clean 

Cms istlu 

t/elW packaac 

Six pure fruit flavors of Jell-0 



0'»/» a- '»«. otscwt *w* »ooo commwdv 
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